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The priaary eaphasis of the Texas Junior High School 
Sttidy was the investigation of process-outcome relationships in 136 
lunior high school math and English classes. A total of 68 teachers 
were observed in .nine junior high schools in a large urban school 
district. Teachers also responded to a questionnaire and an interview 
focusing on presage variables such as teachers* beliefs, 
expectations, assumptions about teaching, aad self-reports of 
instructional practices. Two outcome measures were used: an 
achievement test reflecting the subject matter taught, and student 
ratings of teachers. Volume I presents relationships among teacher 
self-report variables measured by the questionnaire and interview, 
and the two outcome measures. The findings fcr mathematics teachers 
indicated that successful teachers are committed to a structured, 
whole-class teacher- and textbook-centered approach. The findings for 
English teachers indicated a strong interaction between teacher 
effectiveness and student entering ability, and a lack of 
correspondence between cognitive and affective measures of teacher 
effectiveness, other results are discussed in detail, and these 
findings are compared with previous studies of presage variables. 
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Texas Junior High School Study: 
Teacher Self-reports and Student Outcomes 
Executive Summary 

This report presents relationships between variables measured by a 
teacher questionnaire and interview and two outcome measures of the Texas 
Junior High School Study, a large process-outcome field study conducted by the 
Correlates of Effective Teaching Program, Research and Development Center for 
Teacher Education, The University of Texas at Austin. This summary is 
intended to give the highlights of the findings from that study and to suggest 
implications^ for teaching and research. Readers interested in the details of 
the methodology and the relationships of specific classroom variables are 
urged to examine the full report (Evertson, Sanford,- & Brophy, Note 1). 
Volume I of that report describes the background and methodology of the study 
and presents the teacher questionnaire and interview results with respect to 
math teachers and for English teachers. Volumes II and III present the 
^multiple regression models in tabular form. Appendi: A includes the instru- 
ments used. This report will summarize and discuss the teacher questionnaire' 
and interview data. The first section will briefly review the methodology of 
the study as a whole. The second section will summarize and evaluate the 
questionnaire artd interview results. 

Background and Methodology 
In a 1974 study of teaching effectiveness at the second- and third-grade 
levels (Brophy & Evertson,' 1976; Evertson & Brophy, Note 2), questionnaires 
and interviews similar to those used in this study were administered to 
elementary school teachers. The presage variables found to be positively 
related to student achievement gains in that study were summarized as the 



expression of a "can do" attitude, suggesting that more effective teachers 
took personal responsibility and had positive expectations for students' 
learning. They also expressed the beHef that it was up to them to find other 
ways to teach their students, if their initial methods failed. 

The Texas Junior High School Study '(TJHSS) was conducted by the 
Correlates of Effective Teaching Program at The University of Texas Research 
and Development Center for Teacher Education. The primary emphasis of this 
study was the investigation of process^-outcome relationships in 136 junior 
high school math and English classes. Relationships among classroom process 
measures and student outcomes in the TJH3S were reported by Evert son, 
Anderson, and Brophy (Note 3). Other reports from the study discussed the 
stability of and contextual influences upon process measures (Emmer , Evert son, 
& Brophy, 1979). A total of 68 teachers (39 English and 29 math) were 
observed in nine of the 11 junior high schools in a large urban school 
district. Two sections wer^e observed for each teacher. Two observers 
alternated visits to each of these classes,^ for an average of 20 1-hour obser- 
vations throughout the school year 1974-75. During their visits^ the observers 
collected both high- and low-inference data on classroom processes . At the 
end of the year, teachers responded to a questionnaire and^ participated in an 
interview focusing on presage variables such as teachers' beliefs, expecta- 
tions, assamptions about teaching, and s%lf-reports of instructional 
practices . 

Two outcome measures were used in this study. The first was an achieve- 
ment test designed to reflect the subject matter taught in the observed class- 
rooms. Students' scores on the math and English subtests of the California 

Achievement Test (CAT) given in the spring of the preceding school year .were 

» 

used to assess entering ability. The second outcome measure was Student 



Ratings of Teachers, completed by the students at the end of the school year. 
These two outcome measures enabled us to assess teaching effectiveness in both 
cognitive and affective terms. 

The class was used as the unit of analysis for reporting of all results. 
When data were collected for individual students, all of the available scores 
were averaged for each of the-136 classes. Tests of presage- and process- 

- oatcome rei'ationships were conducted using linear regression equations for 
each of the potentially predictive teacher or classroom variables. The equa- 
tions tested the degree of simple relationship of the variable to achievement 
gain or student ratings of teachers, and showed th«^ degree of the variable's 
interaction with initial student ability. 

- "A more extensive discussion of the background of this study, characteris- 
tics of the sample, or other reports using this data base, was reported in 
Volume I of the full report (Evertson et al.. Note 1). 

Summary of Results 

Considered as a whole, the findings resulting from the teacher question- 
naire and interview data were not consistently meaningful and useful. Inter- 
pretation of the 336 statistically significant variables was made very diffi- 
cult by contradictions, isolated findings, interactions with ability levels of 
Classes, some a^mbiguous questions, and some even more ambiguous responses. 
While some limitations were inherent in the teacher self-report format, others 
could be attributed to weaknesses in the' procedures and instruments used in 
gathering and transforming the data. A number of questionnaire and interview 
questions were poorly chosen or ambiguously worded. In addition, in order to 
reduce lengthy teacher interviews to manageable units of information, inter- 
view data were subjected to several transformations. Inforirtation may have 
been lost or obscured as interviewers condensed teachers' responses to take 



noces (no cape recorders were used), or ab responses were later analyzed and 
*cacegori2eci co produce a response coding syscem for scoring chese responses. 

Despite chese recognized limicac ions , che quescionnaire and interview 
scudy resulted in ;a number of clear findings. In chis section we will sum- 
marize what our tesulcs have co say abouc che characcerisc ics and self- 
reporced ceaching \praccices of "good" junior high^ school ceachers, with 
respecc co boch scudencs' achievemenc and scudencs' accicudes .coward ceachers. 
Firsc we will summarize che resulcs for mach ceachers, chen we will*^ discuss 
che pesulcs for English ceachers. We will also consider differences in che 
resulcs wich respecc co abilicy levels of classes for boch subjecc areas. 
Finally, we will assess ,. che excenc co which chese presage find igs compare 
\jjlh and/or add co previously reported resulcs obcained wich che process 
meabures in chis scudy. 
Findings for Machemacics Teacher^ 

Linear regression analysis of che 598 quescionnaire and interview vari-- 
ables for math teachers resulted in 87 variables significantly related to math 
achievement and 115 variable's .significantly related to student attitudes 
toward teachers. There was a relatively high correspondence between resulcs 
wich respect to the two product measures (achievement and student attitude) in 
the math classes. Presage variables associated with high achievement were 
never also associated with negative student attitudes toward teachers in our 
mach sample: Teachers having high average. gains in math achievement were also 
rated high in generalized likability by their students. A plausible interpre- 
tation of this trend ii. that students recognize the goals of mathematics study 
and respond positively to chose teachers who help them meet those goals. 

In general, results for both achievement and attitude measures indicated 
that successful math teachers kre likely to voice commitments to a structured, 
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whole^class. :eacher- and cexcbook-cencered approach. Results clearly did not 
support the use of ability grouping, small group instruction, or peer tutor- 
ing. Results did support the use of a "no frills" program featuring regular 
textbooks and homework. Effective math teachers reported self-confidence and 
self-reliance with respect to classroom control and behavioral problems. They 
reported that they accept personal responsibility for management and disci- 
pline in their classes. They indicated that they communicate rules and clear 
expectations to their students, and that they enforce due 'daces for student 
work. 

Effective math teachers in our sample also reported they were self- 
reliant diagnosticians, and saw themselves as objective eyaluators and grad- 
ers. They reported using teacher-made or commercial instruments to diagnose 
student learning problems and progress. They did not favor reliance on sub- 
jective criteria or opinions of other teachers, counselors, or parents. 

Math teachers who indicated that they valued affective relationships with 
students, and teachers who emphasized trust, caring, and affectne objectives 
of teaching, were likely to be well-esteemed by their students. This general 
trend seemed reasonable but was not related to achievement . results . Teachers- 
expressed willingness to work with counselors was also related to student 
liking of the teacher, but not particularly related to achievement. 

Effective teachers expresse'd realistic attitudes and expectations ab^t 
parents' roles. They said they did not rely on parents' tutoring students, 
and- they said they viewed tlie most important parent role as that of providing 
a .warm, supportive home atmosphere. 

Math teachers with more progress toward a graduate degree appeared to be 
less effective in producing achievement gains among their students. Improp- 
erly placed or discontented professionals may see graduate study t,s a way out 
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of Che classroom. Ac any race,' ic appears co be associc^ced wich lessened com- 
micmenc co or ef fecciveness in producing scudencs' learning in mach. 
^jidings for English Teache r s 

4 ' " " « 

'Mule iple-regression analysis of che quescionnaire and incerview variables 
for English ceachers resulced in 73 variables signif ipancly relaced co 
achievement in English classes, and 111 variables significantly relaxed co 
scuderc liking of che ceacher. In general, resulcs for English classes were 
harder co incerprec chan chose for mach classes. One reason for chis differ- 
ence is chac dn English cla-sses, che precesc (CAT) accounced for an excremely 
high' proporc ion (85%) of che variance on che posccesc. Scudencs' success on 
che achievcmenc ces'c appeared co depend more on scudencs' background chan, on 
learning in che English classroom. Perhaps chis face was noc surprising con- 

sidering che wide range of encering abil/Cy of scudencs in che scudy. Many of 

\ t 

che scudencs were noc nacive Engli^V speakers . Another incerprecacion is chac 



our English achievement test 'may have failed to mea-are what, was actually 
taught in many classes. 

The English data were further complicated by che presence of a large num- 
ber of interaction effects, particularly with respect to achievement. Over 
half of the 73 variables significantly related to achievement were differen- 
tially ^related with respect to mean entering ability of classes. This pattern. 
o£ results itself has significance: Teacher characteristics or teaching prac- 
tices which appear to work with high-ability classes do not necessarily work 
for low-ability cl asses. Effective English instruction appears co vary more 
with ability levels of §LUQi-nt.'^ ^han does effective math instruction. 

Another generalization ciuar from the English data is that in English 
classes, liking of the teacher does not seem to depend on aca^SnTic success in 
the class. There appeared to be little correspondence between variables 
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related co cognicive and affeccive measures. A number of variables describing 
ceachers' accicudes and* praccices showed clearly contrasting' relationships 
with achievement ^ and student liking of the teacl»er\ 'Such lack of corre- 
spondence may reflect confusion abouc che goals and purposes of English 
instruction. Certainly, Efiglish rarriculum ^ aries much more than does math 
curriculum. There ib often little consensus even among teachers within a 
single school; a wide range of activicies may be justified as legitimate parts 
^ of an English class. Studenrs enjoy and respond positively to many activi.ies 
and teachers, without respect to whether they help in passing standardized 
exams • 

Because of th« lack of correspondence ^tween cognitive^ and affeccive 
measures, we yill describe "good" English teachers in terms of two separate 
categories: those that appear to effect achievement gains among thr^r stu- 
dents and those that are well-liked by their student's. In general, effective 
English teachecs (i?n terms* of' achievement) are likely to express a fairly 
traditional orientation. They reported using a whole-class approach and 
district-adopted textbooks. They said they stress punctuation and capitali^a- 
Cion in student papers. They do not report using very much peer tucoring^ 
small class discussions, acting, or role-playing in their classes. They said 
they prefer strijctured classroom environments with assigned -seating and rules 
ag'ainst bringing food or gum to class. They reported being fairly demanding 
with respect to students' paying attention to instructions and making up 
missed work. Like effective math teachers, they reported that chey stress the 
importance of ^objective evidence in testing and evaluation of stadeVs. They 
indicated a willingness to work with school counselors v;hen necessary. 

Experience in teaching was positively related to achievement, especially among 

s 

low-ability students. \^ 
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The pi<!cure chac our resulcs gave us of well-liked English teachers was 
^ very different than that for teachers with high-achieving students. Well- 
liked teache'rs wece somewhat less formal and traditi'onal . They reported u^ing 
some peer tucoring^^nd'^ role-playing in their clas.sss, and cthey ^aicT they do 
not stress a lot of spelling activities and objectives.^ They saw their role 
as teachefs as v,ery ^cive. They said they were not very concerned with main- 
t aim n(g*' formal or "praper** teacher roles in the class. Th^y reported they 
used some form of individualizing, with different assignments and expectations 
tO'COpe with varying student ability in their classes. They stressed the^^se 
of objective criteria Jor"^ evaluation, especially among high-ability classes. 
Progress towards a graduate degree was negatively relac^d to student attitude 
toward teachers.- 

InteTactions With Ability Levels of Classes 
The number^^^and nature of interafcions with ability levels of classes were 
Vfe^y^ different when results for math classes and English classes were com- 
pared. As noted previously, teaching objectives and strategies o£ effective 
teachers appeared to vary more wich abilirj^ levels of students in English 
classes than in'math classes. Houevex, there were some, interesting common- 
alities and contrasts. • ^ - ^ 

Int'eract iou3 with respect to xh^ English data showed that when high- 
abili'ty and lovJ-rability classes were compared, effective teachers of low-, 
ability classes were 1ipre likely to report the use of di'scr ict-adopted text- 
books, peer tutoring, more relaxed classroom at;mosphere, working with coun- 
selors, and a "team" faculty structure. One ^important pattern was that in 
low-ability classes, students appeared to^ benefit more from teachers' persis- 
tence in dealing with students who were nonparticipants or nonworkers-/ This 
pattern was in direct contrast to results v^ith math classes. In lower-'abTlIty 
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«ach classes, variables descr.b.ng persiscenc ceacher pressJVe on nonworkers 
and nonparcicxpancs were related co low achieven,enc . In addccion, in low- 
abxlicy n,ach classes reported hxgh ,eacher expectations .nd high " pressure 
situations were associated with negative ' student rat ings of teachers. Th'ese 
trends .ay be related to the high inc:idence of ".ath anxiety" a^o^g' lower- 
ability students. One commonality between English and .ath incerac^iW was 
Che importance of reports of using district-adopted textbooks with studentsin 
. lower-abilicy classes. ^ 

Comparison o f_ Prs.a;.-oucco.e Re,alr; „i.h Proe...-n..,.„„. ' 

in general, resuUs obtained £or .he' q.es, io„„a„e and inc.rviaw d«a 
w,r, co„a.scenc and aupporc.ve of chose found „ich che process ^easurea in che 
scudy (Evercson ec al., Noce 3). This general .onsiscency lends credence co 
Ce ceacher self-reporcs of''inscraccio„al praccices' in che <,„esc ionnaire" . and 
incerview. For e.a^ple. boch che process-produce and p^esage-producc resales' 
for nach classes supporced a whole-class approach.' a sc'ruccured; caslc-orienced 
environ^enc, and ceachers *o „ere acc.ve and . don,i„a„c . In boch sees of 
resulcs, chere was a relacively h.gh co-rrespo„denc; becween variables relaced 
CO achreve^enc and co scudehc liking of che ceacher in chac classr'oo™. Boch 
s-ecs^.daca indicaced chac in low-abiliiy ™ach classes, scudencs liked and 
benefc^d froa, a .ore related classroom ac«,sphere' chan' in high-abilicy 



classes. 



Comparison of proce^^roduct and presage-.>oducc findings - in Engl'ish 
classes resulted in less clear, patcerns. but - some overall consistency. ^ Boch 
sets of data suggested that effective English teachers used different patterns 
Of teaching with high-ability versus low-ability classes. Both showed rela- 
tively little correspondence between cognitive and affectiye measures, with 



scudencs liking teacher characterise ics and teaching strategies not always 

associated with achievemant gains. 

In comparing results achieved with the process measures and the presage 

measures, it became clear that the two appjroaches, well-used, are cofnplemen- 

♦ 

tary,' The process-produce approach yielded many specific findings not reli- 
ably *-£nvestiga"ted with the presage-product approach. On the other hand, the 
presage-product approach resulted in some significant patterns of findings not 
obvious from th^ process-product data. For example/J^szgnif icanc results were 
obtained^ fox a aumber of questionnaire and intervi-ew variables relating to 
teachers' attitudes ^coward and contacts with school counselors, other 
teachers, and parents of students. Process measures probably would provide 
lictle evidencd^ concerning these areas. Process m.aasures might also miss some 
aspects of teacher-s* strategies for coping with nonworkers. Another area in 
which, significant patterns of results were found with the presage data and 
Ceacher self-reports was that of diagnosing learning problems, evaluating sru- 
dent progress, and grading. Some, but not all, of rhe potentially important 
information in this area would be accessible by process instruments • Presage 
variables relating to such teacher , characteristics as years of experience and 
graduate training, and teachers* attitudes toward their effective relation- 
ships with students also conti*ributed some information which, would have been 

vs . ^ — 

inisoed had only .process measures been relied upon,' 

On the other hiand, a large number of the quest ionoSire and interview 
variables, described teachij| practices^ more accurately measured by the process 
approach: instructional organization, presentation and enforcement of rules, 
and the nature and number of teacher-student' interactions in class. Where 
discrepancies exist between process-product and presage-product findings for 
specific classroom practices, the process-product results are presumably more 
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reliabU. Some discrepancies might be expected and explained by lack of 
ceacher awareness an /or objectivity in assessing classroom events. Results 
of this study, however, lend some "support for confidence in the gv^neral accu-- 
racy of teacher self-jreports. 

Implications foi. Teacher Research 
A long history of educational research has proven that research on 
presage and teacher self-report variables is an inadequate approach to the 
study of teaching. Previous research utilizing presage measures (Dunlin & 
Biddie, 1974) . defined presage variables as those relating to "teacher forma- 
, tive experiences, teacher-training experiences, and teacher properties," 
properties be^ng "measurable personality characteristics the teacher takes 
with him/her into the teaching situation." As many reviewers have pointed 
out, reseai^ch on presage variables of teaching has been abundant, uu. not very 
productive, overall. Variables investigated have included training procedures 
or programs, ratings and inventory scores of persoaality traits or teaching 
abiUcy, academic background, demographic variables, attitudes toward pupils, 
ffnd teachers' .expectations for pupils' achievement (Dunkin & Biddie, 1974; 
Getzels & Jackson, ^ 1963;. Hook & Rosenshine, 1979). the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory has been used repeatedly to investigate teachers' person-' 
alicy characteristics and beliefs and their relationship co effective teach- 
ing, but , findings are not impressive (Dunkin & Biddie, 1974; Getzels & 
Jackson, 1-963). However, results obtained wich<the questionnaire and inter- 
view in this study indicate that presage measures may be used fruitfully in 
conjunction with other, measures of classroom process. * 

Taking into account results reported herein, the following seven aspects 
of teaching are recommended for further study witli presage-product approaches 
.and (where applicable) process-product strategies. Each area was selected for 



recoinmendacion because ic mec two criteria: firsc, ic was an aspect of teach- 
ing for which significant presage-product relationships were found with the 
questionnaire and interview in this study, and second, it encompasses teacher 
characteristics or teaching' practices not always easily assessed through 
direct observation. 

^ • Teacher contacts with and attitudes toward school counselors, princi- 
pals, other teachers in the school, and parents . Teachers' reliance on school 
counselors and on parents was significantly related to one or"^both of the pro- 
duct measures in both math and English classes. The significance of team 
faculty structures encouraging teacher-to-teacher cooperation appeared to vary 
wittt the ability level of classes. Teachers' contact with principals was not 
investigated in this study, but probably should have been. Information about 
all such teacher contacts would be difficult to obtain by direct^ observation. 

' 2 . Teachers' attitudes toward and strategies for dealing with nonworkers 
and nonpar t ic ipant s . A number of variables related to this aspect of teaching 
were significantly related to one or both of the product measures in both math 
and English. In both subject areas, ability levels "bf classes appeared to be 
a significant factor in this respect. While some aspects of these teaching 
behaviors could }ye measured by classroom observation, others could not. 

3 . ^ Evaluating and grading students and diagnosing learning problems . 
Significant relationships werfe found for both math and English classes in this 
area . While some aspects gf this teaching act ivity can be assessed through 
observation, others cannot. ^ * 

4. Objectives of teaching and selection criteria. Several related vari- 
ables were found to be significant in both math and English classes. In Eng- 
lish classes, variables related to composition criteria (reflections of ceach- 

* * T** • ■ 
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ing objeccives) were found co be dif ferencially significant according co 
entering ability of class, 

5* Curriculum materials used . Use of district-adopted textbooks 
appeared to be a significant factor in both math and English classes. This 
'area of teaching is most easily investigated through teacher self-reports, 

6* Teacher characteristics such as teaching experience and graduate 
education . Some interesting relationships were found for these two simple 
presage variables. The negative relationship found between teachers' level of 
graduate education and achievement in math classes, and between graduate edu- 
cation and students' liking of teachers in English classes, bear further 
study, 

7. Preparation and attitude toward substitute teachers . While the 
import of this aspect of teaching is not readily apparent, clear relationships 
were found between relai;ed variables in both, achievement and student attitude 
in math classes, as well as student attitude in English classes. Teacher pre- 
paration' fot substitutes may be a good indicator of teachers' commitments to 
students' using time productively. It may also say something about teachers' 
attitudes toward their job. ' ' - 
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TEXAS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STubV: 
TEACHER SELF-REPORTS AND STUDENT OUTCOMES 

* 

CHAPTER 1 » 
BACKGROUND AND METHODOLOGY " , 

This report presents relationships among teacher self-report; variables 

measured by a teachex- questionnaire and interview and two outcome measures 

from the Texas Junior High School Study (TJHSS), conducted by the Correlates 
/. 

of Effective Teaching Program at the Research' and Development Center for 
Teacher Education, The University of Texas at Austin <1974-75). The question- 
naire and interview data consisted primarily of presage variables: data about 
teachers' characteristics, experience, expectations,' attitude-s, and assump- 
tions, as well as teachers' reports of their .instructional practices I These 
data were' included in the larger btudy of junior high math and English classes 
for two reasons. First, it was assumed that teachers' statements about their 
instructional practices (accurate or not) would reflett t'heir '^cbttmitments and 
*as3umptiohn concerning teaching/learning within *the real context bf their 
junior high classes. Second, it was hoped that teachers' ^elf-.reports of 
inatri^ctiorial practices- related tojphinning, evaluation,' grading,^ and .teacher- 
teacher or teacher-parent interactions would provide information which might 
ottietifise^^ unobtainal>le through direct classroom observation. For the sake 
of convenience, all the data gathered ^ with -the / teacher questionnaire And 
interview shall be referred to in this report ^as presage data. 

Previous research utilizing, presage 'measures (Dunkin and Biddle, 1974) 
defined presage variables as those relating to "teacher formative "experiences, 
teacher-training experiences, and teacher properties," properties being "mea- 
surable personality characteristics the teacher, takes with him/her into the 



teaching situation." As many reviewer^s^have pointed out, research on presdge 
variables of teaching has been abundant, but not very productive, overall. 
Variables investigated have included training procedures or programs, ratings 
and inventory scores of persqnality traits or teaching ability, academic back- 
ground, demographic variables, attitudes toward pupils, and teachers' expecta- 
tions for pupils' achievement (Dunkin & Biddle , 1974; Getzels_& Jackson, 1963; 
Hook & Rosenshine, 1979). The Minnesota Teacher Attitude inventory has been 
used repeatedly to investigate teachers' personality characteristics &nd 
beliefs and their relationship to effective teaching, but findirigs^ are not 
impressive (Dunkin & Biddle, 1974; Getzels. & Jackson, 1963).- 

Dunkin and Biddle (1974) offered 'several alternate explanations for the 
historical failure to get useful results from presage research .-^One was that 
much presage research has concentrated on weak variable^,' such as personality 
traits measured by psychological inventories focysing on factors other than 
the processes of teaching, ratings (often of questionable validity) by super- 
visors or others, and experimental training procedures ref lect ing .pqjtoitments 
unsupported by empirical data. In discussing the kinds of presage variables 
most likely to be related to classroom events, the authors proposed: 

Much of teachings is presumably coping beliavior on the part of the 
teacher and is thus subject _to beliefs held by the teacher 
concerning the curriculum, the oature and objectives of the teaching 
task, "expectations for pupils, and norms concerning appropriate ^ • 
• classt^oom behavior, (p. 412) - 

\ / * , . *♦ 

The variables suggested above correspond quite accurately to the categories of' 

presage variables included in the Texas Junior High School Study questionnaire 
and teacher interview. > * " 

In- a 1974 study^ of teaching effectiveness at the second- and third-grade 
levels (Brophy & Evertson, 1976; Evertson & Brophy, Note 1), questionnaires 
and interviews similar .to those used in this study yere Lminiscered t^o 
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• elementary^ school teachers. The, presage variables found to be positively 
related to student achievement gains in that study were summarized as 'the 
expression of a "can do" attitude", suggesting that more effective teachers 
took personal responsibility and had positive expectations for students' 
learning. Tljey also expressed the belief that it -was up to them to find other 
ways to, teach their students, if their i.utial methods failed. 
^ The presage instruments for the Texas Junior High School . Study were 
de^Bigned to assess the extent to" which similar teacher attitudes were related 
tp both cognitive and affective student outcomes at the junior high level. 
These variables also differed from those in other presageroutcome studies in 
"^'^--^^"--^^ P«rt-to those clearly related^to cur- 

rici«l-Jm decisions, instructional pract ices^; or classroom management . ^ 
Background; The Texas Junior High ^School Study 
_ The full study was conceived as a replication and extension of an earlier 
stfudy of 'teaching effectiveness conducted at . the second- and third-grade 
levels (Brophy. & Evert son. Note 2), -The earlier study suggested several 
Effective strategies for teaching elementary school students, but it did not 
support seve'ral variables popular aswng educational researchers such as 
indirect teaching, extensive use, of class discussion, small ^oup format, and 
pupil talk. One question arising from feliese results was that even though such 
strategies were not related ^ to achievement in th^^^^arly grades,, would tKfey 
become more important at the later grades .when mast "tool" skills should have 



been mastered and students are'' learning to apply them? Another question was, 
to what, extent do contextual influences, such as subject matter ,or 
heterogeneity of student charart-risties, affect such relationships? 
Therefore, the Texas Junior High School Study was designed as an effort at 
replication, of the earlier process-outcome ' study, 'but at different grade 



levels, and also as a mbre extensive examination of teaching variables that 



were irelated* to both* cognitive and affective student outcomes. 

Relationships among^ classroom process measures and student outcomes in 
the TJHSS have ' been reported previously .(Evertson, Anderson, & Brophy, 
Note 3). Other reports from the study have discussed the stability of and 



contextual influences upon pi^ocess measures (Emmer, Evert son, & Brophy, 19791 • 

Methodology 

* The full study was designed to permit investigation of a large number and 
variety of variables wh'i^h^tji^ht be related to effective teadiing at the 
junior high level : pre|age iables .context variables , and- both low- 



inference and high-inference process measures. These were all linked to two 
different outcom^ measures. In all, 136 classes in nine schools were 
observed. They were chosen so that: 

I. TW' different but important school subject areas were included— math 

and English^roaking it possible to investigate differences in effective teach- 

; - j' ■ o . • * 

ing strategies or teacher variables in different settings. , • . . 

* • 

2* The nine junior high schodls represented a wide range of socioeco- 
nomic status (SES) and achievement levels, making it possible to examine dif- 
ferences in effective teaching strategies, for, low-. 'versus high-ability 
classes. 

■ * * «. . ♦ . . 
3» Each participating teacher was observed in two separate sections of 

his or her subject matter (math or English), allowing systematic attention to 
the question of teacher stability iw process behaviors across classroom set- 
JtinKs.,_ as" well as to tb_e central <iuest ion of t eaching eff ectivenes s as it was 
^affected- Ixy -grade, subject matter , student cex, and ocher context dif- 
ferences. / 
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Subiects 



.•f 



Description of teach ers in the sample. A total of 68 teachers "(39 Eng- 
■lish and 29 math) were observed in nine of the 11 "junior high schools in a 
Urge urban school district. (Two other junior high- schools were not iacluded 
because they were using an exclusively self-paced mathematics program that 
-allowed for very little public teacherrstudent interaction.) Because two sec- 
tions were observed for each teacher, there wisre 136 classrooms in all. Two 

• _ _ _ * J ^ 

observers alternated visits to these classes, throughout the school year 1974- 
1975; (The actual range was from 16 to 22 observations.) Table 1;1 shows the 
-di-stiributiori of observed math and English .classes . by grade levels. Table 1.2 



shows the distribution of teacher sex and ethnicity. 

Teachers selected for the study were those with at least one previous 
jtsr of experience in their subject natter area. Student teachers, first-year 
teachers, or teacher's who shifted into these areas from some other subject ' 
mat tet areas were not included. - ' 

i&' J The|,re8ulting teacher Mmple was unusually complete, akd was re-asonably ^ <J 

fr«e of|volunteer effects or other sample bias erffects, since nearly all"the 
eligiK3fe^ faculty from each of the nine junior high scho\>ls participated. 



'^:'> .s*i- -Instruments 




J A variety of instruments was used to collect data in this study. They 
included process medsures used by classroom et^ervers to describe classroom 
;«v«ntg./ two £utc^ njsasuVes assessing teaching ef fectiVenfess in terms of 
achieveiqent in' mathematics or English and attitudes of students toward the 
'teach*^ and class, and two priesage measures focusing on teachers' beliefs, 
vexpectat^ions, and self-reports of ' instructional practices. (Examples of these 
-irrtund-^in-Appendix A.) This report focuses_on -the- relationships between 



He?-«««-«nd- outcome measures within, each of the two suiject areas, 




Distribution of Observed Math and English Classes by Grade. Level 



Gtade tevil' 


^Math 


English' • 


Total 


7th Grade 


31 


44 - 


75 


8th Grade*^ 


27 


> 34' 


61 


% Total: 1^1 _ 1 


L__58-_-^ 


78^^ 


136 



Note: Three teachisrs taught i^^^ for tnath andvtwo 

" teachers ^hfught in both grades for English. 

Table 1.2 

. . Distribution of Teacher Sex and Ethnicity 



Teacher Sex 







Math' (X) ; 


EnRllsh (%) • 


Total (%)' 


'Male 




11 "(38%) 


; 5 (13%) . 


16 (23%) 


Female 




18 (62%) 


34' (87%) 


52 (76%) 


^ Total 




29 (100%) 


■ 39 (100%) 


68 (99%) 




y 




Teacher Ethnicity 








Math (%) 


EnRliflh (%) 


^Total (%) 


1 Anglo . 




25 (86%) 


29 (74%) 


54 (80%) 


Mexidan«*amerlcan 


0 (-T-) 


. 7 (18%) 


7 (10%) 


...3 lack 




4 -(14%) 


'3 (8%) ''^ 


- 7 "(10%) 


J .Total 




29 (100%) 


39 (100%) 


68 (100%) ' 
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■ ' . n ■ , 

De^giption of Presage Measures . ' 

Teacher interviev * The interviews were conducted individually by , the 
classroom observers in .May, 1975 at the end of the data co^^lect ion period* 
The interview consisted of 88 questions. Math and English teachers answered 
identical questions, with the exception^ of six special items for each group. 
Interviewers manually recorded the teachers' answers during the interview. 
Liter all teachers' responses were analyzed to find recurring answers and 
categories of answers for each interview item. In this manner, a response 
coding system was produced and then used to score' all interview data for key- 
punching. The process yielded 483 response categories or variables. 

Teacher q uestionnaire . The questionnaire consisted of 89 questions 
yielding 116 variables. Most" of the items were in a multiple choice or Likert 
•cale format and seven items requested biographical data. The teacher ques- 
tionnaire was left with each teacher upon completion of the teacher in^er- 
view, which was conducted at the end of the school term in which their classes, 
were observed., AU of- th^ teachers in the study filled ou^ and returned their 
questionnaires. 

Description of Outcome^ Measures 

Two outcome measures were administered to the students at the end of the 
year: achievement tests in each subject ' area and Student Ratings of Teachers. 
In addition, the students' scores on the California Achievement Test (CAT) 
taken in the spring of the preceding tfchool year were used as covariables in '^'^ 
«ny analyses involving thc^ outcome measufesr This combination of cognitive 
and attitudinal (or affective) measures was chosen in order to examine two 
important but diffierent objectives that teachers might set for students in 
junior high school. Using these data, it is possible to examine any possible 
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!!£xader:a£i!!_^i)£.tween_ c.Qj?nitive- ^ and attitudes toward -school and 

teachers that might exist* 

Cognitive outcome measures; Achievement tests and CAT scpres . Students* 
average scores on the math and English subtests of the California Achievement 
Tests given in the spring prior to obseryaLtionJwetfi^used .to_es.timate entering^' 
ability. The scores for each class section were then averaged. 

To obtain an estimate of achievement at the end of the year, tests were 
specially constructed for use in this study to measure knowledge of English 
gramnar, vford usage, punctuation, and spelling, and to measure knowledge of 
mathematical computation and reasoning. 

These tests, which were administered during the first weeks of May, were 
designed to be content valid to the extent that the items reflected the sub- 
ject matter being taught in the observed classrooms. Information on the sub- 
ject matter covered was gathered from the content formats on ^server*' coding 
sheets. Also, observers were given copies of the tests, and they noted for 
each item whether or not its contlent was covered during their observation 
periods* Copies of the district-adopted texts were also consulted. 

The tests were piloted in two math artd two English classes in another 

school district, in order to judge the amount of time required to complete the 

* 

tests, to adjust the item wording, and to clarify instructions. After the 
tests were revised and final copies ^were prepared, they were administered to 
students in each of the 136 classes. 

Prior to the administration of the tests, students were asked to fill out 

4. * 

the student rating forms mentioned previously. These were collected, and then 
the achievement tests were distributed. Students were allowed approxijnately^ 
45 minutes to take their respective tests. No student received a perfect 
score, and only a small percentage of students completed their entire tests. 



Wliile each student received a single total score, the individual test items 
w6re also scored. This information was preserved so that item analyses could, 
be performed. Items that did not discriminate were eliminated before stu- 
dents' aggregate scores were computed. 

Affective outcome me asures; Student Ratings of Teachers . At the end of 
the school year, students were aSked to fill out nine' 5-point rating scaled 
about their teachers. These scales included essentially two types of items: 
those assessing general liking of the teacher ("I would gp to this teacher if 
I had a problem.") and those assePoing the degree to which the student feJt 
he/she learned the subject matter ("I learned a lot from this teacher."). All 
students filled out these assignments. When the nine items were factor- 
analyzed, one general factor emerged which was named "generalized likability" 
or general liking of the teacher. This general factor was -.sed as an affec- 
tive or attitudinal criterion to which all other measures co^ld be compared. 

Analytic Methodology 
Examination of various prediction itpdels through multiple regression 
techniques led us to single out "class mean CAT" (adjusted achievement scores 
from a given classroom for the average CAT for the classroom) as the covari- 
able to be used for testing additional regression nodels constructed to deter- 
mine which teacher or classroom variables were related to gain in mathematics 
and English achievement and to student attitude. The class mean CAT control 
allowed us to use all available scores and to control for school differences, 
tracking within schools, and grade levels. In other words, once class mean 
CAT was entered into the prediction equation, these latter variables did not 
add' to the prediction of class mean achievement or student ratings of 
teachers. For a more detailed explanation of the process and rationale for 
selection of the class mean CAT covariable, see Evertson et al. (Note 3). " 
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Preliminary analyses "^revealad that two of the math classes had extremely 
high entering CAT scores .and*"math achievement test scores, thus reducing vari- 
ance between- enter i-ng and exiting measures. In addition, three English 
classes had scores at the top of the CAT's possible range. These five classes 
were dropped from subsequent analyses. 

In order to determine the degree and direction of presage-Outcome rela- 
tionships, to determine whether the relationships vere comparable to different 
levels of initial ability, and to determine whether the relationships depended^ 
on subject matter, each class section was treated separately in the analyses, 
and all analyses were conducted separately for math (ji 56) and English (n - 
75). 

Data analyses treated each class as .a distinct unit rather than pooling 
the two classes for each teacher, because inferences about teacher effects 
were restricted to those specific to individual classes. This was considered 
necessary in view of mafked differences between classes of the same teacher, 
where a teacher mighc be effective with one group and not with another. Pool- 
ing the two classes for each teacher could mask these possible differences. 

Testis of presage-outcome relationships were conducted using linear 
regression equations for each of the potentially predictive teacher self- 
report variables. The equations tested the degree of simple relationship of 
the variable to achievement gain or student rating of the teacher and also the 
degree of the variable's interaction with initial student ability. The three 
regression equations used are shown below. As indicated, each produces a 

squared multiple correlation coefficient, and selected comparisons of these 
2 

JR values yield F-ratios and associated probability values that test whether 
particular variables improve the prediction of class mean achievement. 
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Post Ach » Pre CAT + CB + (CB) (CAT)' + 

Post Ach Pre CAT + CB + V ' r2 

Post Ach - Pre CAT + E^ • - 



Test 1: , ~ 

Interaction 
Effect 



(1 - rJ)/(N - 4) " df - 1, (N - 4) 



— Test 2: (r2 1 p2) 



Mam s /, 

Effect' 



(1 - r2)/(n - 3) ' df - 1, (N = 3) 

Where: 

"Post" is the criterion achievement test given at the end of the school 

year; 

"Pre" is the CAT measure of initial ability; 



'CB" is the particular .teacher variable being assessed; and 
"E" represents errors of prediction. 
Each equation is solved for a set of weights that minimize the E values, thus 

• • • n2 . . 

maximizing , is an index of the amount of criterion variance associ- 

ated with the predictor variabj.es in the equation. 

The R associated with the first equation must equal or exceed that of 
the second, which must in turn equal or exceed that of the third, because each 
equation contains successively less information (i.e., fewer variables). The 
product variable in the first equation represents the interaction of initial 
ability and teacher characteristics or behavior, and the first F-^est there- 
fore assesses whether the relationship is the same at all levels of initial 
ability. The second iwdel assumes the relationship is the same at all ability 
levels, and then tests whether the elationship is significantly different 
from zero. Because the class pretest mean appears in all equations, initial 
jjj ^gl^Hfis ^between tha achievement levels of the classes are "statistically 
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controlled.". For example, the second comparison asks whether the posttest is 
predictable from the teacher characteristic or behavior beyond what is pre- 
dictable from the pretest scote. 

In the event that the interaction is found to be statistically signifi-* 
cant (£ £ .05), expected values for the posttest are calculated for particular 
combinations of pretest level and cla.ssroom behavior, in order to explicate 
the nature of the interactions. Four combinations are presented: 

Low Pre with low CB; f 

Low Pre with high CB; 

High Pre with low CB; and 

High Pre with high CB 
where "high" and "low" are plus and tainus one standard deviation from* the jnean 
of the variables concerned. To facilitate comparisons across classroom behav- 
ior variables, these values are scaled as £ ^scores (x =0, SD =» !)• In the 
example below, ^we see the behavior is positively related to gain, but that its 
effect is restricted to classes* whose initial ability is low (low CAT), The 
achievement of classes whose initial CAT scores are high do not appear to be 
influenced by the behavior. It is inportant to note that the regression lines 
do not represent actual results for group? of classes, but predicted values 
for classes^ two preselected levels of ability. 



High 



AchievemeVvt 



Low 



High CAT 
Low CAT 



Low 



High 



Classroom Behavior 
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The second test, which forces the implicit regression lines to be 
parellel, may or may not be significant, independent of any interaction 
effect. If both tests are significant, we still £an make a general statement 
about the classroom behavior's effect, but with a qualification recognizing 
its interaction with initial ability. 

In the event that only the second test is significant, we can determine 
the direction of the effect of the teacher characteristics or behavior simply 
by examining the sign of the CB beta weight in the second equation. 

Each predictor was analyzed in the manner shown in Figure 1 for both stu- 
dent ratings and achievement and for each subject area. For ease in report- 
ing, the tables are reproduced as they come from the computer printout 
(Veldman & Linsley, Note 4), The example shown in Figure 1 is presented to 
aid the reader in understanding the data tables in Volumes II and III of this 
report . • 

The following interpretation can be made from the example output. The 
teachers' preference for a high level of errorless performance in class dis- 
cussion is significantly related to student attitude as assessed by the Stu- 
dent Ratings of the Teacher (SRT). However, this effect differs depending 
upon whether their students were low or high in initial ability. In this 
case, the higher the teachers' responses on this questionnaire item, the less 
facilitative for students' attitudes ia classes of low average entering abil- 
ity. "This trend is reversed for students' attitudes in high~ability classes, 
however. Here, the higher the teachers' response to the question of the ideal 
percentage of correct oral responses, the more positive the students' 
attitudes* 
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Variable label 
(Teacher Characteristic)^ 



Cri'i^erion of interest 
(Student Ratings of 
Teacher^) 



IthtHtn tIKIS HICH Lt'VCL Of rnflORLr33 PCRFORMANCC IN CU33 D13CU33I0N8 



Difference in R between 
models 1 & 2 (test for 
interaction) 



Difference in R^ 
models 2 & 3 




between 



Beta weight represents 
change in criterion (z^scaled) 
per one standard deviation 
increase in rating of the 
teacher characteristic • 
Sign indicates direction of 
change. If interaction is 
significant, best prediction, 
is obtained from Model i. 

Range. in raw score points 
of the tqacher characteristic 
at i- or ^ one standard 
deviation 



CB VARIAHLC 10 10 « 060JO 

NUHBIR or VALID 3C0Rr5 « 52 



MOOtL i; SRT » CAT ♦ CB ♦ CAT*Cfl R2 m 
DIKtRfNCC m ;|9iB P' » ;ilHU - 
MOOtL 3RT • CAT 4 CO 

DlfffRfNCE « ;if?7l P • 
MOOtL .3; 8RT » CAT ^ 
BETA FOR CB IN MOOtL 2 « •>;J616 





Ml CO • 



3;9777 LO CB « 



?;iB69 



CXPtCTCO VALUfB FROM MOOrL il (Z-BCALfO) 



LO CAT, LO CB « 

LO CATr HI CB * 

HI CATr LO CB « 

HI CAT, HI CB • 



p48|6 

V7i9 



s 




Variable IDtt, used in 
the text 

p^^.05 will result 
in the plotted inter- 
action shown above 

J^^.05 would indicate^ 
a significant simple 
relationship between 
the teacher chai^cter- 
istic and the criterion. 



Teacher Characteristic ' ^ 

Figure i. Example of data tables with explanatory notes 



Presage-outcome Results 
The presage-outcome relationships found in this study will" be presented 
and discussed in the following chap.ters. Only those relationships significant 
at the£< .05 level will be .noted., For clarity, we will attempt to describe 
patterns that make interpretive sense and to emphasize, not so much signifi- 
cant individual variables, as the patterns that emerge from clusters of- vari- 
ables with similar relationships. Some findings, while statistically sig- 
nificant, show very weak relationships. This is nore often true for those 
process variables that interact with entering ability. Because of this, an 
arbitrary cutoff point has been established to determine whfen a relationship 
is strong enough to discuss. This is a difference of .AO standard deviation 
units (or more) between the criterion scores predicted from +1 versus -1 sigma 
values of the classroom behavior variable in the equation. All data are pre- 
sented in the ta^es, however, and readers are free to. establish their own 
criteria. 

f 

Chaptel: 2 will present in tabular, and narrative form the relationships 
between presage variables ai.d both cognitive and affective outcomes fdr math 
classes only. Chagter 3 will present data with respect to E nglish classes. 
Chapter A will^ consist of summary arid discussion of the presage-outcome data 
as a whole. 
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CHAPTER 2 

RELATIONSHIPS OF TEACHER .x-REPORTS 
WITH MATH ACHIEVEMENT AND STUDENT ATTITUrE 



The* 29 math teachers in the Texas Junior High School Study responded to 
an 89-item questionnaire and an 88-question interview covering teachers' atti- 
tudel. and assumptions about teaching and self-reports of instructional prac- 
^tices. The 598 variables resulting from these presage data are listed in 
Tables 2.1 and 2.2 (beginning on page 19) with mean scores, standard devia- 
tions, and range of scores for each variable. ^ 

Linear regression equations were used to test the extent to which each 
separate variable was related to (or predictive of) class mean achievement 
and/or class mean student rating of the teacher. Volumes II and 'ill of ♦•his 
report contain tables showing results of the two analyses for each or the 598 
variables. These analyses ' resulted in 87 variables s; ..icantly < -05) 
related to math achievement and 115 variables signiCicantly related to student 
attitudes toward m^h teachers. In both cases, the number of significantly 
.related variables far exceeded that. which would be expected from chance. 

Tables 2.3 through 2.7 (beginning on page 101) summarize significant 
relationships with respect to questionnaire and interview variables for math 
teachers. The tables can be read as follows: 

Relationship Relationship 
. with with 

Variable Ac hievement Attitude 

•/^"'"'^'^^ Varia ble Description Main Interaction Main Interaction 

'Teaching Strategies 

p 

06091 Teachers agree that too much 
reliance o^ the text makes 

effective teaching harder - - - Hi Lc - 



Column 1: Variable Number > This* column lists the variable identifica- 
tion numbers which correspond to the regression analyses in Volumes II and 
III. • 

Column 2: Variable Description . A brief description of each presage 
variable is given. For complete^ descriptions and exact wording of the items 
see the <^ jest ionriaire and interview text in Appendix A of this report. 

Column 3: Relationship with Achievement .' This column contains symbols 
indicating significant relationships with class mean achievement. A or 
in the subcolumn headed ''Main" indicates a significant (£ £ .05) positive 
or negative relationship with achievement without respect to possible interac- 
tion with class mean entering ability (class mean CAT scores). Symbols in the 
- -,s"^g£L"g? J^Agjgi_^JA^raction" indic ate^di^erenti^l effects^ for higher mean 
ability versus lower mean ability classes. 

Column 4: Relationship with Atcitu de. In a similar fashion, this column 
indicates relationships between the teacher self-report variables and student 
attitudes toward teachers. 

As an example, in Table 2.6 on page 117, Variable 06091, "Teachers agree 
that too much reliance on the text makes effective teaching harder" was nega- 
tively related to both achievement and student attitude in math classes. How- 
ever, there were interaction effects with respect to student attituv f i.e., 
the variable was associated with low student ratings of teachers (Lo -) in 
lower mean ability classes, but not in high-ability classes (Hi +). In this 
case a strong negative effect among low-ability classes, combined with a w$ak 
nositive effect among higher-ability classes, resulted in an overall negative 
main effect for attitude. In summary. Variable 06091 indicates that according 
to our data, reported * willingness to rely strongly on the textbook is 

42 

18 




Table 2.1 

Summary Statistics for Teacher Questionnaire: 
Math Teachers 



N 

26 



PCX OP STUDENTS TEACHER EXPECTS TO MASTER CURRICULUM 

"^^V ^^^^^ 

77% 182 30 - 99% 

PCT OF GRADES BASED ON OBJECTIVE EVIDENCE 

10.06202 '''' ''''' ''''^ ,\ 

85% 16% 30 - 99% 



ID . 06003 ''^^^ ^ 



27 



l»CT OF GRADES BASED ON SUBJECTIVE EVIDENCE 

^EAN SIGMA 

40% 19% 10 - 70% 
PCT OF 

DISCIPMNE PROBLEMS ARE DUE TO LACK OF INTEREST IN SUBJECT 

„ ^1^*^ SIGMA RANGE N 

10 » 06004 " 

62% 22% '10 - 99% 



PCX OF 

DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS ARE DUE TO LAXITY IN ENFORCING RULES 

" • ^^^^^ 41% 20% 10 - 99% 27 

PCT OF 

DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS ARE DUE TO FACTORS INTRINSIC IN STUDENT 

10 , 06006 "^^^^ 

30% 20% 10 - 99% 

PCT OF 

CLASS TIME SHOULD BE SPENT IN LECTURES, , DEMONSTRATIONS 

I' 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE M 

39% 10*, . 10 - 50% 28 



4') 

19 



Table 2,1-Continued 



PCT OF 

CLASS TIME SHOULD BE, SPENT XN QUESTIONS, DISCUSSIONS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

XO » 06003 po 

42% 17% 10 - 70% 

PCT OF 

CUASS TIME SHOULD BE SPENT IN SEATWORK ' 

. ' MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

" ' ^^'^^^ 59% 18% 10 . 99% 28 



TEACHER LIKES HIGH LEVEL f-' ERRORLESS PERFORMANCE IN CLASS 
DISCUSSIONS 

^ MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

XO • 06010 95 

83% 15% 30 - 99% 

TEACHER LIKES HIGH L£VEL OF ERRORLESS PERFORMANCE IN SEATWORK 

HEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

XO ■ 96011 ■ P5 

89% 15% 50 - 99% 



TEACHERS SPEND HIGH PCT OF TIME TEACHING INDIVIDUALS 



-m\H SIGMA RANGE - N 



XO ■ 06012 ST ' 

52% 18% 10-70% ■ 

TEACHERS SPEND HIGH PCT OF TXME TEACHING SUBGROUPS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

XO 8 06013 97 

33% 15% 10 - 50% 

TEACHERS SPEND HIGH PCT OF TIME TEACHING WHOLE CLASS 

„ MEAN SIGMA RANGE- N 
XD ■ 060iA - ?7 

59% 20% 10-99% ''^ 



FREQUENCY OF HOMEWORK ASSIGNED 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

XO • 9601S a, 32 1,31 0,00 - a, 00 251 

ERIC 20 



Table 2.1-Continued 

MOST VALlh.»l.e n.'Fn^»MATlON A30UT OTUDENTS COHl-S Ff?nM GRAHCS 

Mf-AN SIGMA HANGE N 



MOftT VALUAULP. IHI.-ORMATION AOOUV STUOUMTS COUrS Ff?ClM 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 

hp:ak' OIGMa (?angI: N 



MCir,T VAllJAiiLf: IK'f-PrtNATinN ABOUT. r/fUHENtS CDlU-r. FROM 
SUBJECTIVE EVALUATIOf! 

MEAN SIOKA RANGE N 



TEACHMRS TKV TO DRCCS UP I.ESSQKS TO MAKE THEM IMTERESTING 

MEAN' SIGHA WAMGE N 



JpEA-^'-pS ASGUhfc; STUr.ENTr. WILL ENJOY LESSON WITHOUf Sf'ECUU 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 



STU0ENT5 APPEARING TO UNDEI^STAMD THE MATERIAL 

MEAN SIGMA rUNGE N 



STUDfNTS ASKING FEwElf? OUr-:STIONG 

HE AN 5IGMA ftANGE H 



STUDHNTf. OCGI'Jf^ING Wir?i( IHhEOlATELV 

MFAM r,icMA j-:amge n 
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Table 2.1-Continued 



CLOKER STUOEWTJ. A^'pPARINC; TO UU0£»5TANC)" 
10 c ei60?.« 



MEAN 
< 



SI CM A 
."7 



B.tse I, no HO 



10 c 0(,Hi>5 



MEAN 
,6S 



S.TGMA 



f?Afjr,f. M 



A WULL-uifcHAVEU CLA3S 
ID s 06026 



MKAN 



SIGMA 
.^0 



RAtiJ^E 



N 



STUDEMTS APPF.ARiMn; 70 fiNJOY SCHDOU 



MEAfJ 

r /I 
,.»V 



SIGMA 

— 



RANGE N 

-0v(3^rT — 1 v()0 ^(r~ 



STUOtNTS nEIMR ABLL TO WORK ON THEIR OWN 
7'j s 0(,0?6 



HfTAN 
.60 



SIGMA 
.^7 



RANGE N 



PARENTS ARc BEST , UTILTKED AS TUTORS AT HOM(; 



10 B Hfipisg 



MEAN 



UCHA 
.5P 



RANGE N 



PARC^^TS ARE BEST UflUn^P IN PTA AWH PROJECT PAHTJCIPATION 
10 a {1603(1 



MEAN 
.25 



Sir, MA 
»63 



RANGE fj 



PARf;NTS ARC DJiST UTTLHED F0« ht-LP IN f-ItlLO 7PIPS 



ID R 



MP AH 



II Of '.A 



pangk m 



Table 2. 1-Continued 



PARCNTS At?e DflST UTILIZED IM KXTRACUr^RICUl.AR ACTIVITIES 
ID 5 



HEAM 
,1B 



SICMA 
,30 



pAf?r.wTs Ase DHnr utilj/co in' disciplinxmg sTuofiiirri at HOf-'E 

ID t: 06fj35 



9 19 



RAf-JtU- N 
0,00 1,00 ?.Q 



PAR(-NTS AI?E BSST UTIUIZKP BY SEEING THAT unMlrWnnK, PROJECTS 
GET DONE 



ID a 0fef53/4 



MEAN 



SIGMA 



PAMGE 



^.^F;^!^l?r-.^^^' ^^^^ uianED to provide wapm, positive home 

ENVIRONMENT 



1 0 e g&0?r^ 



MEAN 



SIGMA 
,35 



KAIJGK N 

^0^gLH_j? 



PA'-JliNYS Afi£ 0Ei;T UTILIZED TO PROVIDE f:NRICH?1(.-NY , B00K5, ETC, 



ID s 



MEAN 
,«6 



SIGMA 



PANt.!;; u 

0.00 - 1,00 2fl 



ABILITY TO EXPLAIN OR SHOW HOW 
ID 8 06037 



MEAN 
3 ,52 



SIGMA 
,63 



PANGE N 
a, 00 f «,0« 37 



ABXLITV TO INITIATE OR OIPKCT 

H^AN 

10 r» 2.0$ ,70 



GIGMA 



RANGE N 



AHRITY TO OIAfiMOSE LEAHNlriR PR0iiLJ:'''5 

SIfvMA 



AN 
3,5 9 



,67 



PAMHE 



27 



7 



23' 



Table 2.1-Continued 

ACtLITY TO MAKE CUf?!?ICUU.IM MAVE:«XALS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE w 

ID a H6t;«0 2./16 ,73 1 .QU n /i.Cif' 20 

AOIIIVV TO Ofs'GAMIZi: TH£ ClAS^f^OGH 

HEAN QI.GMA RAWGE W 

AaiUIYV TO INVOLVE r.TUDfNTS IN i):r.T«ESr.IMG AGPrJCTS OF SUfUiiCTR ' 

MEAN SIGMA RAWGS N 

ID s ?16{^.a2 ,97 0^00 « 3^f,0 27 

A8IU2TY TO PROVmE MATERIALS TO liVEf?Y 5TU0ENT ^ 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 n (swj i^^Q t^t-j 0,a0 - 4,03 



AGILITY TO RAIN STUOCNTr, UNDIVlbCO ATTCNTION 

MEAN SIGriA RAMGE M 

JO s 96(Ma a,«6 1,13 (5,00 . a, 00 S8 

AOIUITY TO EMCOUaAGE STUDENTS TO ATTEMPT HARD PROBLEMS 

MEAN SIGMA RAMRE N 

ID 3 060^5 2,11 ,<?6 0,013 ^ a,m 87 

AOILITY TO MAKE STUiJENTR AWARE THAT THEY At^E IN SCHOOL TO 
LEARN 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 3 H6P'-a6 3,ft/) ,76 I, OH - «,9P j)3 

ABILITY TO CWDAGH JSrUOENTS IN Pt:f:.« 7lJT0l?INf5 

Mf;4M a If: MA RANGE N 

ID 3 ooiia? ?,oa ,«i7 c),nu - a.on ?ji 



ERIC 



43 

24 



Table 2.1-Continued 



ABIUITY TO Fnf?M IMHM f-E^SONAU RELAY I On'3MII\') WITH STUOEWTS 



M{-;AN SIGMA RA^4RK N 

ID a i5(n-i'jn :$.(•} /J . ,9/j i,('.0 a, -.10 28 

AlUHTY to CnwrPOL CtASnROOM 

MEAN SinfIA RANGR N 

ABIHTY Tn GIVE ClJiArt IN3T{?UCTIDNr. 

MEAN aiGMA RANGC N 



ABIUITY TO no Hf-MEDTAI, WORK WITH r.l.DW LFZARWEaS 

MEAN SIGMA PANGE N 

ii) a f16BS3 3,;,"/ ,7a 1,03 ^ «,00 

AOIUITY TO MOTIVATfl ^>TUD^:MTS TO ENJOY QCMOOtWORK 

Hl-AN SIGHA RANGE N 

ID a 06^53 3,21 ,f.?» a,t10 - a, 30 26 

HAVING ENTHUSIASM 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

BEING WAHM TOW/.N'l) orHE'?S 

Mr AN SIGMA RANGE M 

to n (1605'? J,,!':, ,ft3 S.r'O - «,0R 



4S 

25 



t 

9 



Table 2.1-Continued 



10 s 0(>O!5O 



MEAN' 
3.59 



Sir. MA 

.67 



AOIUTY TO per STUIM-NT RESPECT 

MEAW 5IGHA 



RANG5i N 
2,f)D » <»,C3 28 



ARIIXTY Tt3 rJQUtP GTUOIINTS TO 00 WELL ON STAWOAROI/ffO TtSTS 
10 a 06P158 



MEAN 



SIKH A 



RANGE N 
-4,80 ao 



KNOWING A\'U USING CEHiVlOR HQUZFICATION TECHNIGUc5 
ID a 06059 



MEAN SIGMA 
2.1« 1,03 



RANGE N 
0,00 - ?.8 



PRAISE 



XO 3 06660 



MEAN 
3,15 



,72 



RANGE N 
2p0O - a, 00 26 



PUOUIC ReCQflNITION (ANNOUMCEHENT OF ACHIEVEMENTS) 

5IRMA 



10 s 0606 t 



• MEAN 

a,'»6 



RANGE N 
1,B0 « «.O0 20 



EXEMPTIOM FROM TESTS- 



10 a (?i606a 



MEAN 
.7/4 



SIGMA 
.'?7 



RANGE N 
0,e(^ « 3,00 27 



SPECIAL PRIVREGErV 



10 a 'i'hSHy fi 



Mi:/-.v 



SIGf.A 



• r.'ANGE N 

{•.JO » i.on 20 



26 



Table 2.1-Continued 



CONTeSTT, AND COMHuTniVu GAMeS 

MEAU SIGK.A RANGE 

10 a 1,06 1,«5 R.ec^ " a(P0 



NOraS TO PARENTS 

MEAN SIGMA fUhCr. 



WRlTTilN COMMfiMTS ON P/iPFRR 

MEAN SIGMA RAiJGE 

10 3 06066 2,93 ,G9 J. ,00 - «,f50. 



OTHER TfiCMNIfJUcS USl-O WHICH ARE K-pT LI3TCD PREVIOUSLY 

MKAN S2GMA RANC.? 



K0!^() GAMES 0\i GTUDENT COM^t'^■ITIC^^ IN FRONT OF THE Cl-A 

MEAN SIGMA RANGf; 



KNOWUIiDGE OF FACTS SHOUtD PRtCEO£ GEN^fJALnATjONS 

HEAt^ SIGMA KAMGI: 



TEACHERS SHQUUn FREE TO ADMIT IGNOfUNt:E OPENLY* 

MfAW SIGMA. RAWRE 

ID s 06,C:-70 . 2,76 l,?'?^' P!,CM «- 



TEACHERS SHOULt) TEACH SUDJECTS INSTEAD OF ATTITUDES 

MEAtJ P;.GMA HANGE 

115 B (36()n 1,71 J.PZ (^00 " 

27 



Table 2.1-Continued 



STUDENTS CAN KATMCMaTICS AS wEUl. *S ANY nTliER aUbJTiCT 

MEAN SIGMA RAIJGE N 



SCnnOLI^G CHOUl,D P^IMARJIY THAIN 3TUDL-MT5 TO 50C.JM 
ADJUSTMENT 

MEAN SICf--.A HAWtJf: N 

ID c fl6(!7:3 ' 2,0/4 U'J5 » 'UC^Cl 29 



TEACHiNt; iilinuLD nS oriented toward HEiUPINT, I^TUDKNTS 00 WELL 
ON NORMED TEST 

MEAN SIGMA - PANfit: N 

10 s 06f57a ,69 ,98 fi.f)0 - 26 



WORTHWHILE LEARNING IS TIRING AND DIFFICULT 

s 

MF-AN SIGMA RANGE - N 

10 « 06»75 1,39 1,23 0,00 a, 00 28 



WITHOUT PROPER TRAINING STUDENTS MENTAL ABILITIES REMAIN 
UNDEVELOPED 

MF.AN SICCA RANGE ' N 

10 0 (?!6076"^-.' ■ 2^6" 1,00 - <l,0tl 28 



SOME STUDflMTS ASK TOO MANY QUESTIONS 

MEAN SIGMA ^ 

10 s 06P77 2,11 0,00 - «.00 SB 



MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 



T, SHOULP MAVe DISC, GPnUPS SINCE STUDENTS LEARN FROM PEE» 
INTERACTION 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 e 0607C 8,75- ,95 0,5)0 - «,fi0 ?.3 



IT IS NATURAL FOR STllin-:NT5 TO RfiSIGF TEACHERS 

MfAN SIOfiA RANf,t: N 

10 « 06079 J. Hi . ,9:s CJ-H « .3,tl0 r7 



52 

28 





Table 2.1-Ccintinued 


• 




TEACHERS SHOULO TALK TO STUOtNTS AS TMrV WOl/LD TO ADULTS'-*'^ 




MEAM SIGMA RANGE 
. « • 1.50 0.00 - 

J 


H 

28 > 




* * 

syuofWT? cHnui.i; EVPtcr school ir^r, to y£ iK'TapfiSTiNG 






.. ' ' 'IF-'AN SIGMA RANCr 


N 


f ■ 


UMLCSS rXPLANATirjMS APE SHORT, STUOKNTfi LO-'iE INTEREST 




< 


MfAN S-IGMA ' RANGE 
JO = "^'^f'S ' .60 1,00 - «,O0 






LETTING PAGTER STUDENTS HfLP SLOWf-R'oMES 13 A GOOD STRATEGV 


- 


„ ■ . " '■■'^^^J SIGMA ; RANGE . 
* -2,79 1,01 0,oa . . a^fjB 

* 


N 




BOARD^iN m™ * ^^^^ PR^cTici:' A-T thr: clack 




rn = aLnyn "^^^-^^ ^^^'"A . RANGE 


N 

ao 




LEaVn ALONE ""^"^ ''^''^'^ "'^^^^^^ -STUDEMTS SINCE THey 


1 

CAN 




M^AN SIGMA • RANGE 


N 

20 




THE MORE niFFlClILT THE -TACK THE dVtTERVoR THE STUOEMT , 


* 

1 * *■ 


:^ ' 


,^ , . ■ '''EAW fUGMA • . RANGE 


SO ... 


i' 


irNOT^lWRKmE' "'■""^ DJFFERIK'G AlULUY LE^M.-S' . 


> 


HI: AN .SIGMA ' \lt'\'j;l 

^ ^.:^? . 4.00 




£;er!c 


29 





Table 2. l-Continued 

TUACHEWS SHOULD DISCOUf^AGE STUDCtvTS F»10M HOVINP AROUND THC 
ROOM FREELY i 



ID o 06080 ' 



S'IGIU 



• ! 



ONE Si<OIJUn EXPCCT STlJr;gNrG TO fOROET- MUCH THAT IS TOUn TI^FM 
10 e 0Ov38q 



MEAN 
1.79 



SiPt'A 



RANGE ^ N 



p^acticp: makes perfj^t - sums up lEAf^fJiwr, 




,9a 



ffAWQE N 



TOO MUCH REIIANCE OK THE TEXT HAKE? .EFFECTIVE TEACHING HARDER 



• / 
JO 8 06091 



• MEAN .. 5IGHA 



RANOH M 



teacherVjmake it 

ACKNOIjLEDGE IT 



A POIWT TO UE' WKONG OCC ASIOMAUl V , THEN 



ID 8 Mf»C9a 



, MEAN 
1,75 



5IC-MA , RANGE N 



t « 



I^.P'iL^^V*'^^'^'''^ «E EVALUATED IN Hg OWM RIGHT REGAROLESG OF 
. WHAi IS LEARNED 



; '10 n 0{jft93 

♦ 9 • 



MEAN 

i.oa 



SJRMA 



RANGE N 

0,00 - a,m 2Q 



A GOOO TEACHER S'HOUtO OE OETERHINED 



10 a f!bVi*)a 



MEAN 

3,n 



SIGMA 
,D6 



RANGE N 
O»O0 - «,G0 as 



TEACHER IMPACT rr» MOHE IIIPOHTANT THAU ANY OTHER PHAfiC "(JF SfH 
ENVIRONMENT " - ' * 



10 « HhCSS 



MEAN 



3I(;flA 



Table 2.1-Continued 



TEACHER PPRSONAkU/Y IS THF MOST IMPORTANT RHALU'ICATIOM 

---- 4 _ , ' • 

MEAN ~ SirWU ' . RAfJRE M 

Tr/.CHEHS tunULO U^H SBhE 0. THK STUDfiV.'TP MAK'G 

HF.AN .5IGMA RAHG£ N 



Tt-ACHFRS SHl / (?eivAKO (AND PENAlI/x LACK OFJ t;Fr-0!?7 DeGPITE 
ACHIEVEMENT 

MEAN' ' Sir.Mi RANpg H 

.ID « 06H9B S.Sf' ,96 0,00 - U^pa 27 



KfiEPIMG STANOA:^f>S HTRH' ANO APPUVING PKECCUitE IS f3EST WAY 
FOR ST. TO LEARM 



oeoPtTE RISK OF eoRi'ifi soMe;, iCACHtRS should exnuAjr-j iHORnunnuY 

M(:.Mg SIGMA PANGE M " 

)i) a 06iw(a ,97 » a,.0fl sa 



LECTURE ON RATIONAL IMSIRMT OF NUf'.r^F.RS W'iLL NOT REDUCE 
NEEDED MATH DRILL 

MEAN SIRHA RANGE N 



CITING ACCOMPLISMHcnT^ OF OTHIiPS OOCG NOT STIMULATE ACHICVEKENT 

,'• 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

•10 s fif,if'n l.7r> ■ ,33 1,00 - -PS 



GIVING FAILING OrfAtiEr, OOEb LlTtLE TO PROMOTti ACHIL*V[-.M{;NT 

f'.EAN Sir,f\A R/,K'r;E n 

ID s (56 It's ,97 urn " 'I, HO ?H 



55 



^ ^ Table 2.1-Contlnufcu 

IT IS OKTTCr? 7n X.\\^\ .!5Y UMDi-KL.XFLAIfJlNG THAN BY CIVEf^EXPLAlMIWR 

MT-AN . ^.ICMA KANGf N 

I»5 s RfclOa ,9i - -5 00 ?H 



Hir.H GftADi^s ^^•l^'!>■of>'C[: rFFom, MMaivy siufjEwrr, work w^mwi^ 



STlHCtKi? f:ULi:S WOlJl.0 HELP EUJMUiATf: niSCIPLINR r'f?niM,.RM3 

MEAN SXGMA RANGf; fj 



IQ TEST? MERtLV LAtJEU GTUDEMTS AUO SHOULD NOT HE UStU 

MMAW SIGMA f?ANr,l; N 

ID s 06107. 1,93 ,ial37 (ippW » «»00 gfl 



TEACHCR LCVEL OF EOUCATIDM (PQ5T Gt7ADUATL WOUK) 

MEAN Sir,K.A RAUGE N 

ID 0 CfolfiO a,(/,/J J,/n^ C?,D« - <i,P0 27 



GPAOUATt: nCRKtt FROH MAJOf? UNIVERSITY Of? COLLEGE 

MEAN, 57~,hA RANC^E N 

10 3 0fci09 .17 ,37 0.00 « 1,00 6 



TOTAL YEARS Tr:ArHlNG f.:XPEf? Il-NCE 

MEAN SJ.r,MA RANGE N 

*D - PoU'/l U2l 1.42 C,pv1 " a,0fl S3 



TOTAL YEAfjS TEACHING c'--!Pf.PU:NCE AT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Mh•^M • Ciaf.* RANG?-; M 



/ 



Table 2.1-Continued 



i 



TOTAL YEA5?S TEACHIHR P^FSK^T SUiU??:CT MATTF.K' 

MKAM SKiflA • fJAKT.E M 



Hf-MOERSHIP IK' TEXAS STATE TF-ACtlEKS ASSOCIATION CTSTA.l 

HEAN SjGf.A RAfjr.C W 



MEMnCRGHJP IN fiF.A 

MPAN Sir,};/; RANGE N 



MEMOEPShlP IN AMf-.RlCAM FEnEKATJON 0?^ TEACtilf.RS fAFT) 

MEAN ' SIHMA RAHt;;: ' N 

10 » «5<>H'i .11 .51 K,0C - i,nO 20 



Mi-iMOERSUlP IN OTHER OrH;A^4:ZA T lONP HOT LISTED 

MEAN SIKMA RAMHE N 

ID " 06116 ,50 ,50 t1»P0 « l.np ?8 



^7 



f 



Table. 2.2 

Summary Statistics for Teacher Interview: 
Math Teachers 



SEVERAL ABIUITY LEVELS IN ONE CLASSROOM PRESENTS A PROBLEM 

MEAN *IGHA RANGE ^ N 

10 » 07061 1,80 ,40 1,00 - 2,00 25 



COPE WITH A8.ILITY LEVELS BY I) ABILITY GROUPING 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

Zu « 07002 1,58 ,<I9 1,00 w 2,00 2b 



2) INDIVIDUALIZED WORK, SELF-PACED; LEARNING CENTERS; IGE; 

CONTRACT WORK 

MEAN ■ SIGMA RANGE N 

10 ■ 07003 1,31 ,46 1,00 .» 2,00 26 



3) DIFFERENT LEVEL MATERIALS AND ASSIGNMENTS SUPPL MATERIAL 
INSTRUCT GAMES- 
MEAN SIGMA RANGE N' 
10. s 07004 1,50 ,50 1,00 w 2,00 26 



04) MORE SPECIAL ATTENTION CONFERENCES WORK AFTER SCHOOL 

MEAN SIGMA - RANGE N 

XO • 07005 1,12 ,3a 1.00 * 2,00 26 



5) PEER Tutoring allow students to work together 

MEAN. SIGMA RANGE N 

10 • 07006 1,23 ,42 1,00 m 2,00 26 



6) DIFFER TESTING AND GRADING EXPECT LESS FROM STUDENTS EXTRA 
CREDIT WORK 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

XO • 07007 1,23 ,42 1,00 • 2,00 26 



Tabli 2.2rContinued 



IImTgnH pibB^ ^^^'^ ^OPE OTH CATCH ON NGLCT 

MEAN 8I5MA RANGE N 

10 • a^f^a 1.11 ,3e. i.ao - 2,00 a6 



8) OTHcRt RESOURCE TEACHER STUDENT TEACHER TEACHER AIDE 

" " "7^29 1,27 ,^4 1,00 ^ 2,00 26 



J5A^!Iw«.„*^°^" "^^^^ AfllLlTV LEVELS HERSELF IN CLSS RATHER 
THAN AVOIDING PROB 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

" ' 07010 2,69 .5ft 1,00 ^ 3,00 26 



METHODS FOR COPING WITH ABILITY LEVELS IN CLASS WERE SUCCESSFUL 

,^ "EAN SIGMA RANGE N 

JO • 3.12 ,85 1,00 . fl.00 26 



GROUP STOTS IN CLSS ON BASIS OF 1) ABILITY BASED ON OIAGNOS 
TEST CAT SCORE 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

" « 37012 1,53 ,50 1,00 - 2,00 17 



2) ABILITY BASED ON OBSERVATION • ASSESSMENT OF WORK TALK WITH 
STUDEHT 

tn . «.7«., "^A^ ^^^'^A RANGE N 

JO ■ ^7013 1,41 .49 1,00 , 2,00 17 



3) ABILITY (NO OTHER RESPONSE GIVEN) 

tn . RANGE N 

^0 • U«l .49 1,00 - 2,00 ^ 17 



TOGETHER^"" BALANCED GROUPS FOR SOME ACTIVITIES OR WORKING 
tn . «7«.c "^^^ ^^^"A RANGE N 



Table 2.2-Continued 
SOME GROUPS FIVEN TO HI ABILITY GROUPS AS OPPOSED TO LOW 



MEAN 

ID « 07016 1,67 



TEACHER INDIVIDUALIZES ON 

MEAN 

10 « 07018 1,83 



TEACHER INDIVIDUALIZES BY 

LRNING STATION 

MEAN 

10 « 070i<) a.ia 



SIGMA RANGE M 

,47 1,00 •» 2,00 27 



SIGMA RANGE N 

,90 1,00 - 3,00 IB 



SIGMA RANGE N 

,83 i,00 ^ 3,00 v 28 



n SELFPACED WRK CONTRACT PACKET 



REGULAR BASIS 



a) DIPFERING EXPECTANCIES TEST LESS WORK FOR SLOW SPECIAL 
ASSIGNMENTS 

MEAN SIGM,A RANGE N 

10 » 07020 1,33 ,47 1,00 •? 2,00 18 



3) ABILITY GROUPS HAVING DIFFERENT ASSIGNMENTS 

MEAN- ' SIGMA RANGE N 

XO « 07021 1,43 ,49 i,00 - 2,00 21 



4) OTHER I EXTRA HELP CONFERENCES ' USE RESOURCE TEACHER AIDE 

MEAN , SIGMA, RANGE N 

ID » 07022 1,56 ,50 1,00 " 2,00 18 



TEACHER USES GROUPS AND ALSb INDIVIDUALIZES 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

XO « 07023 1,15 ,36 1,00 - 2,00 _ 20 



TEACHER INDIVIDUALIZES ONLY (DOES NOT GROUP) 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

XO • 07024 1,46 ,50 1,00 - 2,00 28 
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Table 2. 2-Continued 



TEACHER GROUPS ONLY (DOES NOT INDIVIDUALIZES) 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

XO « 07J525 l.ai ,41 1,00 - 2,00 28 



TEACHER NEITHER GROUPS NOR INDIVIDUALIZES 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID » 07026 1,18 ,38 1,00 - 2,00 28 



FREQUENCY OF TESTS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 « 07027 l,ia ,35 1,00 - 2,00 28 



tIacHER-M^aVonL^Y*^^''''"*'^^ and PREPARED TESTS AS OPPOSED TO 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 « 07028 2,61 ,86 1,00 - 4,00 28 



ADVANT OF SELF-MADE TESTM) TEST WHAT IS TAUGHT KIDS FAMILIAR 
W/MATERIAL 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

XO 8 07029 1,25 ,43 1,00 » 2,00 28 



2) CAN GIVE DIFFERENT TESTS TO ABILITY GROUPS; MORE 
INDIVIDUALIZATION 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 « 07030 1,93 ,26 1,00 ^ 2,00 27 



3) BETTER FORM INSTRUCTIONS USE TERMS KIDS KNOW SIMILAR TO 
HOMEWORK 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N. 

ID 8 07031 1,15 ,36 1,00 - 2,00 ~ 27 



a) OTHER ADVANTAGES TO SELF-MADE TESTS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

XO ■ 07032 1,22 ,42 1,00 . 2.00 27 
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Table 2. 2-Continued 



OlSAOVANT OF SELF-MADE TEST: 1) VALIDITY RELIABILITY ALL 
SKILLS NOT COVRD 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

.10 » 07033 1,07 ,26 1,00 - a, 00 27 



Z) TAKES MUCH TIME EFFORT WORK TO MAKE TEST 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 « 07034 1,5a ,50 1,00 - 2,00 ^^ 



5) OTHER DISADVANTAGES TO SELFfMAQE TESTS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID » 07035 1,54 ,50 1,00 - 2,00 aa 



BEGINNING ABILITY LEVEL FOUND BY 1) OBSERVATION OF WORK AND 
BEHAVIOR 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 « 07036 1,04 ,20 1,00 - 2,00 aa 



?,) CHECKING PERSONAL FILE: ASK COUNSELOR OTHER TEACHERS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 » 07037 1,33 ,47 1,00 - 2,00 27 



3) DOING ORAL WORK, READING ALOUD 

MEAN . SIGMA RANGE N 

ID « 07038 1,15 ,36 1,00 « 2,00 37 



GETTING WRITING SAMPLE, PARAGRAPH 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE H 

10 « 07039 1,07 ,26 1,00 - 2,00 ~ 27 



5) USING STANDARD DIAGNOSTIC TEST 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 • 07040 l,H0 0,00 i,00 . 1^00 27 
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Table 2.2-Continued 



6) USING DIAGNOSTIC TEST^ UNSPECIFIED IF STANDARD OR SEUFfMADE 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

J° • "^Bai ,39 1.00 . 2.00 27 



7) USING SELF»MAOE DIAGNOSTIC TEST 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

" • ^^^''^ .«9 J, 00 « 2.00 27 . ■ 



8) OTHER WAYS TO FIND ABILITY LEVEL 



" ■ 1,30 ,46 j.^a - 2.00 27 



PINO CAUSE OF LEARNING PROBLEM BY 1) ANALYSIS OF WORK BEHAVIOR 

"^^^ 5^5"* RANGE N 

" • ^'^^'^^ 1.15 .36 1,00 - 2,00 27 



2) REFERRING KID TO COUNSELOR, RESOURCE TEACHER, SPECIAL ED 

,^ „, MEAN .SIGMA RANGE ' N 

■ 070^5 J, 23 ,62 J, 00 . 2.00 26 



3) CONSULTING PERMANENT FILE, COUNSELOR, OTHER TEACr^RS 

tr, - ^^'^"A RANGE N 

• 1.35 ,fl6 1.00 - 2,00 26 



4) WORKING WITH STUDENT; CONFERENCE WITH STUDENT 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

" ■ 1.37 ,44 1.00 .2,00 _ ae 



5) DIAGNOSTIC TEST 

tn . eiTffl/i. 5ir,HA RANGE N 

" • ^^^'^^ l.«6 .50 1.00 . 2.00 26 



Table 2.2-Continued 



6) CONTACTING PARENTS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

:0 « CT0a9 1,25 ,42 1,00 - 2,00_ 36 

V: 

T) OTHER METHODS TO DIAGNOSE LEARNING PROBUEMS 

"^MEAN SIGMA' RANGE N 

ID « 07CJ50 1,03 ,27 1,00 - 2,00 26 



TEACHER HAS A STEP-BY-STEP PROCEDURE TO DIAGNOSE LEARNING 

PROBLEHS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID e 07051 t,3l ,46 1,00 - 2.00 26 



STONTS NEEDING REMEDIAL WORK OR ENRICH GIVEN 1) SUPPL PACKETS 

WRKBKS KITS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 « i0705a 1,23 ,42 1,00 - 2,00 26 



2) DIFFERENT LEVEL TEXTS READERS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

XD ■ 07053 J, 54 ,50 1,00 - 2,00 2a 



3) TEACHER^fMADE MATERIALSI DITTOS -HANDOUTS 

MEAN SIGMA " RANGE N 

10 « 07054 1,57 J, 00 - 2,00 28 



PUZZLES GAMES 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID « 07055 1,29 ,45 1,00 - 2,00 28 



5) AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS LISTENING STATION ANALOG COMPUTER AID 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N' 

ID » 07356 1,21 ,41 1,00 - 2,-00- 28 
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Table 2.2-Continued 



6) EXTRA CREDIT ASSIGNMENTS PROJECTS 



MEAN _.S_IG,MA____.. RANGE N 

10 • 07057 1,14 ,35 1,00 - a. 00 as 



7) RESOURCE TEACHER SPECIAL HELP 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID « 07058 1,14 ,35 1,00 r a, 00 aa 



8) OTHERI READING CLASS EASIER ASSIGNMENTS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID » 07059 1,11 ,31 1,00 - a, 00 28 



9) ENRICHMENT ACTIVITIES 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID • 07060 , 1,11 ,31 1,00 • a. 00 28 



TEACHER STRESSES EFFORT RATHER THAN ACHIEVEMENT IN DECIDING 
GRADES 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

it> ■ 07061 i,a9 ,45 1,00 , a, 00 aa 



, TEACHER REGULARLY USES CURVE IN GRADING 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 « 07062 1,93 ,65 1,00 - 3,00 aS 



GRAPH! c\°XMPLe'^"^^°^ MATERIAL TEACHER 1) USES CONCRETE 

*'EAN SIGMA RANGE N 

JO « 07063 1,68 ,80 1,00 - 3,00 a8 



LECTURES*^^^ DIFFERENT WAYS USES SMALL STEPS REPEATS/DETAILED 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

'0 • 07064 1,25 i^0p, . 2.00 aa 
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Table 2.2-Continued 



3) USES VISUAL AND AUDITORY AIDS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID « 07065 1,39 ,«9 1,00 - a, 00 88 



4) RELATES TO AND BUILDS FROM PREVIOUS MATERIAL 

MEAN SIGMA R^NGE N 

ID n 07066 ' 1,14 ,35 1,00 - 3,00 ' 38 



5) GENERATES INTEREST MOTIVATION RELATES TO REAL WORLD IS 
ENTERTAINING 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID a 07067 l,H ,35 1,00 - 2,00 38 



6) ASKS FOR QUESTIONS DISCUSSES W/ STUDENTS WATCHES FOR 
PUZZLED FACES 

MEAN SIGMA - RANGE N 

10 « 07068 1,11 .31 1,00 - 3,00 38 



75 Gives ORAL EXPLANATION LECTURE 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID « 07069 1,11 ,31 1,00 - 3,00 38 



8) CHECKS COMPREHANSION W/ TEST DRILL EXERCISES BOARD WORK 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 • 07070 1,18 ,38 1,00 • 3,00 28 

9) GIVES HANDOUT WRITTEN INSTRUCTIONS EXPLANATIONS OUTLINE 

MEAN SIGMA. RANGE N 

ID «, 07071 1 ,18 ,38 1 ,00 - 3,00 . 38 



10) USES PRIVATE CONTACTS WORKS WITH STUDENTS' !N:IVI0UALLY 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE ^ N 

10 » 07072 1,11 ,31 1,00 - 3,00 38 
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Table 2.2-Continued 



tl) uses ACTIVE STUDENT PARTICIPATION TAKES NOTES WORK 
PROBLEMS W/ STDNTS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE 

10 » 07073 1,11 ,31 1,00 - 2,00 28 



12) OTHERI TEACHES VOCABULARY PEER TEACHING ' 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

XO " 07074 1,18 ,38 1,00 - 2,00 26* 

WHEN STUDENT HIDE'S CONFUSION -TEACHER 1) AVOIDS EMBARASSMENT 
BUILDS TRUST 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID « 07075 1,25 ,43 1,00 n 2,00 28 




2) GIVES HELP IN CLASS WORKS WITH STUDENT RETEACH 



MEAN SIGMA -RANGE N ' 

10 » 07076 1,29 ,45 ' 1,00 * 2,00 28 



3) GIVES HELP TALKS WITH STUDENTS OUTSIDE CLASS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID » 07077 1,68 ',47 1,00 2,00 28 



4) CALLS ON STUDENTS IN CLASS GETS STUDENTS INVOLVED AT BOARD 
ANSWERING QES 

MEAN SIGMA ' RANGE N 

10 ■ 07078 1,14 ,35 1,00 - 2,00 28 



5) LEAVES STUDENT TO TAKE" INITIATIVE SEEK HELP FORGETS THOSE 
NOT TRYING 

MEAN SIGMA R'^NGE N 

XO • 07079 1,14 ,35 1,00 • 2,00 28 



6) GETS HELP INFO FROM COUNSELOR PRINCIPAL PARENTS CHECKS 
RECORDS 

MEAN SIGMA (<ANGE N 

XO « 07P80 1,11 ,31 1,00 n 2.00 28 



Table 2.2 "ontinued 



T) STUDENT HIDING CONFUSION NOT A PROBLEM DOESNT HAPPEN MUCH 



ID B 07081 



MEAN 



SIGMA 
.35 



RANGE 
1,00 - 2,00 



as 



8) other: uses contracts peer tutors CAru-HE at home- 

* 

ID B 07082 



MEAN 
1,07 



SIGMA 
.26 



RANGE N 
1,00 - 2.00 28 



9) USES STEP-BY-STEP PROCESS 



ID B ^083 



MEAN 



SIGMA 
.41 



RANGE N 
1,00 • 2.00 -28 



TEACHER HAS ESTABLISHED CLASS RULES AND PROCEDURES FOR 
APPROPRIATE BEHVR 

• . MEAN SIGMA RANGE 

ID B- 0708« 1,18 ,38 1.00 - 2,00 



N 

28 



RULES INCLUDE 1) STUDENTS MUST COME PREPARED WITH HOMEWORK 
AND SUPPLIES 



ID 3 07085 



MEAN 
1.93 



SIGMA 
,26 



RANGE N 
1.00 - 2,00 28 



?,) MUST BE ON TIME IN SEAT AT BELL NO TARDINESS 
ID B 07086 



MEAN 
1,5a 



SIGMA 
,50 



RANGE N 
1,00 - 2,00 28 



3) MUST SIT IN ASSIGNED SEAT 

MEAN 

JD B 07087 1.50 



SIGMA 
.50 



RANGE ■ N 
1.00 - 2.00 . 28 



4) MUST NOT LEAVE WITHOUT PERMISSION 
ID B 07088 



MEAN 



SIGMA 
.31 



RANGE N 
1.00 « 2,00 28 
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Table 2.2-Continued 



ONE AWIMe""^ INTePUP^T^TFA^H OR OTHER STDT MUST RAISE HAND TALK 



MEAN SIGMA RANGE fl 



6J MUST NOT DISRUPT TALK LOUO BOTHER OTHERS 

f^EAN SIGMA RANGE ' >J 

ID. 07090 _ 1,58 ,47 1.00. 2.00 28 



7) MUST NOT FIGHT HORSEPLAY THROW THINGS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE' N 



" • ''^^'l 1.32 .47 1,00 . a. 00 



8) MUST NOT CHEW GUM OR EAT FOOD 

tn . oT,a* ^^^^ ^^'5^*- RANGE 



28 



N 

28 



9: MUST SHOW MUTUAL RESPECT COURTESY RESPECT RIGHTS OF OTHERS 

rn . flT«o, ^^^"^ RANGE N 

" " ^^^^^ 1.18 .38 1,00 . 2,00 28 



10) OTHERI MUST USE NO PROFANITY OBEY SCHOOL RULES CLEAN UP ROOM 

Tft "^^N SIGMA RANGE N 

• 1.^5 ,35 1,00 . 2,00 28 



TEACHER HAS RULES FOR TURNING IN HOMEWORK AND SEATWORK 

\ 

tn . «7«,o= S'^^"* RANGE N 

" • ^^^'5 1,29 ,«5 1,00 • a, 00 28 



LAU^JoRk"" O^STINGUSMES excused and UNEXCUSED in ACCEPTING 

» - ^EAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID . 07096 1,82 . ,38 1,00. 2.00 28 



T.ible 2.2-Continued 



2) TEACHER PENAUIZES GRADE WHEN WORK IS LATE 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID » 07097 1,24 .43 1,00 2,00 25 



3) TEACHER SETS DEADLINE BEYOND ORIGINAL DUE DATE LOOSE ON 
DUE DATES 

MEAN SIGMA ' RANGE N 

ID 8 07098 l,fl0 ,49 l«00 2,00 25 



fl) WORK IS DUE ON DUE DATE 

MEAN 

ID « 07099 1,24 



SIGMA 
• 43 



RANGE N 
1,00 - 2,00 as 



.5)TEACHER HAS PROCEDURAL RULES:US£ INK PENCIL PUT IN TRAY 
GRADE OWN PAPER 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID « 07J00 1,64 ,48 1,00 " 2,00 25 



650THERJ QCpASlONALLY CHECHS WORK FOR COMPREHENSION 

i 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID ■ 07101 : i,2S • ; ,45 1,00 - 2,00 25 



"EACME;^ HAS ^UlES FOR MAKING UP hISSED WORK 

\ MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID « 07102 1,28 ,45 1,00 «!• 2,00 25 

\ 

\ 

\ 

1) TEACHER SETS\TIME LIMIT FOR TURNING IN MISSED WORK 

\ MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID « 07103 \ 1,68 ,47 1,00 - 2,00 _ 28 

\ 

2) STUDENT HAS RESPONSIBILITY 70 MAKE UP MISSED WORK 

RANGE N 
1,00 • 2,00 23 



: MEAN SIGMA 
10 ■ 07104 1,65 ,48 



Table 2 .2-Continued 



^AU^M^*t5.^-''^'^^'-JZE,S GRADE FOR UNEXCUSED ABSENCE OR EXCEEDING 
nAKt-UP DATt 

HEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID « 07i05 l,«a ,50 1,00 . a, 00 23 



^p\.JEACH£R TAKES SOME RESPONSIBIUITY TO SEE STUDENT MAKES 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID « 07106 1,13 ,3a 1,00 - 2,00 23 



530THER: LAISSEZ-FAIRE ATTITUDE MISSED WORK MUST BE MAKE UP 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID « 07107 1,09 ,28 1,00 , 2,00 23 



RULES AND PROCEnURES DIFFER IN EACH CLASS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID • 07108 1,35 ,48 1,00 2,00 23 



J) MINOR VARIATIONS IN STRICTNESS IN EACH CLASS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID « 07109 1,39 ,49 1,00 - 2,00 28 



2) CLASS STRUCTURE DETERMINED BY ABILITY LEVEL 

_ . MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

^0 « 07110 1,18 ,39 1,00 , 2,00 11 



3) QLA8S STRUCTURE DETERMINED BY STUDENT BEHAVIOR 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 » 1,27 ,45 1,00 - 2,00 _ n 



UpE^WoAWW^'^^''^ DIFFER IN TERMS OF ACADEMIC 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

" ■ 0^n2 1,45 ,50 1,00 . 2,00 11 



Table 2. 2-Continued 



CLASSROOM CONTROL IS ORGANIZED 1) BY ASSIGNING SEATS AT FIRST 
.OF YEAR 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID « 07113 1,36 ,48 1,00 - a, 00 11 



2) BY BEING STRICT AT FIRST 

MEAN 

10. « 07114 1,11 

31 BY HANDING OUT OR POSTING 

MEAN 

ID 8 07115 1,46 



LOOSEN UP LATER 

8IGHA RANGE N 

,31 1,00 - 2,0,0 27 

RULES; STUDENTS COPY THEM 

SIGMA RANGE N 

,50 1,00 - 2,00 28 



fl) BY ENFORCING RULES NO HESITATION TO PUNISH MAKE EXAMPLE 
OF STUDENTS 

MEAN SIGHA RANGE N 

10 ■ 07U6 1,29 ,45 1,00 - 2,00 28 



5) BY USING STUDENT INPUT TO ESTABLISH ANQ ENFORCE RULES 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID " 07117 1,18 ,38 1,00 - 2,00 28 

/ 

6) BY ANNOUNCING RULES AND CONSEQUENCES OF BREAKING THEM 

rEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID * 07118 1,14 ,35 1,00 - 2.00 28 



7) EXPLAINING expectations; L0W,.KEY DISCUSSIONS WITH STUDENTS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 « 07119 1,61 .49 1,00 - 2,00 _ 28 



8) BY BUILDING STRUCTUI^E GRADUALLY INFORMALLY NO FORMAL 
PRESENTATION 

MEAN SIGMA fiANGE N 

10 » 07120 1,18 ,36 1,00 - 2,30 28 
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Table 2.2-Continued 



9) OTHER MSrHOOS 



MEAN SIGMA RANGE 



CLASSROOM CONTROU METHODS SUCCESSFUL 

" ^^^^2 1.33 ,^7 1,00 . 2,00 -.^8 



pREfENT^sTsTEfl^ "^^"^''^ ^''^^HT TRY I) NONE SATISFIED W/ 

XO . ^^it; 5""* RANGE N 

" a, 46 ,73 J, 00 ^ 3.00 26 

IWugh"^ ^''^ STRICTER ENFORCEMENT; MORE CONSISTENCY FOLLOW 



MODinCATIo"^ ''^^^^^^ BEHAVIOR CONTRACTS BEHAVIOR * 

ID . 071P.; RANGE N 

" M9 ,39 J. 00 . 2,00 26 



4) M:GHT let STUDENTS HELP MAKE ENFORCE RulES PUNISHMENTS 

Tn . 07151. ^^^'^ ^'^^"A RANGE N 

• "^^^^^ 1.83 .42 1.00 , 2.00 26 

grouping"* '^^^ ^^^'^ TO '^^w idea: more parent contact 

10 . 07187 Tit ^^'55 , .S'"'^ ^ 

t33 1,00 ^ 2,00 . 26 

STUDENTS CAN MOVE TO ANOTHER SEAT IF THEY WANT 

1.00 - 2.00 26 
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TALKING IS A PROBLEM WITH FLEXIBLE SEATING FIXED SEATING 
CONTROLS TALKING 

MEAN SIGH", RANGE N 

ID » 07ia«) 2,2? ,86 1,00 - 3,00 26 



CONFUSION DISRUPTION FROM FLEXIBLE SEATING FIXED CONTROLS 
CONFUSION 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID » l,S6 .50 1,00 - 2.00 27 



CONTROL DISCIPLINE .DIFFICULT W/ FLEXIBLE SEATING EASIER W/ 

FIXED SEATING 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 3 07131 1^19 ,39 1,00 - 2,00 27 



NAMES CALLING ROLL DIFFICULT W/ FLEXIBLE . SEATING EASIER W/ 
FIXED SEATING 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 a 07132 1,19 J, 00 - 2,00 27 



SOOST TCHR HAS MQRE DIFFICULTY W/FLEXI8LE SEATS FIXED SEATS 
EASIER FOR HER 

MEAN 5IGMA RANGE N 

ID 8 07133 1,30 ,46 1,00 - 2,00 27 



STUDENTS HAPPY RELAXED W/PLEXIBLE SiiATING STIFLED BORED W/ 
FIXED SEATING 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID » 07134 1,19 ,39 1,00 - 2,00 27 



CLIQUES FORM W/ FLEXIBLE SEATING FIXED SEATING BREAKS CLIQUES 
UP 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID « 07135 1,37 ,40 1,00 » 2,00 27 



^T^jRgAOVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF FLEXIBLE ANQ FIXEO 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

XO ■ 07136 l,U ,31 1 ,00 - 2,00 27 
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Table 2.2-Continued 



MAXIMAU LEARNING OCCURS WITH FIXED SEATING 

MEAN 8I5MA RANGE N 

ID a 07137 1,07 ,36 1,00 ^ 3,00 37 



PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT PEER RELATIONS BETTER WITH FIXED SEATING 

'^EAN SIGMA RANGE N 

JO " "^^ISa 1,35 ,<i5 1,00 , 2,00 16 



s7H?DJLEVJl2yE'..'A?? SUBSTITUTE 1) LESSON P, ANS REGl'LARLY 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 « 07139 1,20 ,40 1,00 , 2,00 j0 



ASSIGN»!cNTS^ LESSON PLANS DRILL BUSY WORK REVIEW TEST READING 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE M 

" • ''^i^^ 1.43 .49 1,00 , 2.00 28 



3) GENERAL INFORMATION RULES BELL ^SCHEDULE MATERIALS FORMS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

JO « 37141 I, be ,47 1,00 ^ 2.00 28 



4) SEATING CHART CLASS ROOL 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE K' 

JO ■ 07143 1,35 ,43 1.00 r 2.00 20 



5) NOTES ON RELIABLE AND PROBLEM STUDENTS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

JO ■ 07143 1,46 ,50 1,00 2,00 38 



L}Himf?N"o?°sV8s''^ SUBSTITUTE DO SOME THINGS MENTIONS 

. MEAN OIGMA RANGE N 

JO • 07144 1,43 .49 1,00 . 2,00 38 
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Table 2.2-Continued 



7) OTHER THINGS PREPARED FCR SUBSTITUTE TEACHER: PUZZLES GAMES 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID « 07H5 l»ai ,ai i,00 2,00 28 



TEACHER HAS PROBLEM W/STU0ENT8 WAVING HANDS BLURTING OUT 
CALL-OUT ANSWERS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 « 07146 1,21 ,fll 1,00 f 2,00 28 



HANDLES THIS BY I) REPRIMAND RESPOND NEGATIVELY NON-VERBAL 
INTERVENTION 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 » 07147 2,32 ,89 1,00 3,00 28 



2) BY TELLING STUDENTS TO RAISE HAND TO STOP WAIT TAKE TURNS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID « 07148 J, 29 ,4S 1,00 • 2,00 28 



3) BY EMPMASIZING GtJOD MANNERS RESPECT OTHERS GIVE OTHERS A 
CHANCE 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 • 07149 1,39 ,49 1,00 - 2,00 28 



4) BY IGNORING CALL-OUT ANSWERS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID > 07150 1,18 ,38 1,00 - 2,00 26 



5) SOMETIMES CALL'OUTS NOT CONSIDERED A PROBLEM CALL'-OUTS 

SHOW ENTHUSIASM 

MEAN SIGMA 'range N 

ID » 07151. 1,07 ,26 1,00 - 2,00 28 



6) CALL-OUTS NOT CONSIDERED A PROBLEM NOT DEALT WITH NOT 
ACCEPTED 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID • 07152 1,18 ,38 1 ,^0 - 2,00" 28 

9 



Table 2 . 2-Continued 



7) OTHER WAYS TO DEAL WITM CALL-OUT ANSWERS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

" • «»''153 l.lft ,35 1,00 . a, 00 28 



PATTERN Vrn° VOLUNTEER 1) TEACHERS CALLS ON THEM USES 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE ' N 

" ■ 0715a 1,39 ,fl5 1,00 - a, 00 28 V 



Vo ImAR^ismi''^^ °' ^""^ '^^^^ ^^'^s ^"^ST 

. '^^^'^ 5IGMA RANGE N 

" • ^'^ISS 1,50 ,50 1,00 2.00 



WRITTEN^Jo"^^^*^" 'J''^-^ JUST GRADES 

MEAN SIGMA ■ RANGE N 

' 07156 1.32 ,a7 1,00 » 2,00 26 



ASKS^ OPINmN ^^t''''^ ^"^'^ ATTENTION TALKS PRIVATELY 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

JO • 07157 • 1,21 ,41 1,00 . 2,00 28 



Vc fJcufSc ^^^^ '^"^^ "^'^H A SMART KID PRAISE CORRECTS PARTS 

Ur ANSWERS 

tn . ^J^"* RANGE N 

J° • 07158 l,2J ,fli j^00 . 2,00 28 



MuScJ!*J '^^^^ RESPOND 1) TKACHER GOES ON TO ANOTHER 

Tft « 6.7, CO SIGMA RANGE N 

* 07159 1,07 ,26 1,00 .^2.00 gg 

2) GOES ON TO ANOTHER BUT CONTACTS LATER FOR PRIVATE CONFERENCE 

J° • ^7H0 1, 1 1 ,31 1,00 . 2,00 28 

77 ^ 
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Table 2.2-Continued 



3) TEACHER HAS A PRIVATE CONFbR€NCE TO DISCUSS THE PROBLEM 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 « 07161 1,1J ,31 1,00 - 2,00 38' 



llj^^g^A^Hf^R EVENTUALLY IGNORES ' LEAVES STUDENT ALONE AFTER OTHR 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID « 67162 . 1,21 ,«l 1,00 " 2.00 28 



5) TEACHER REPEATS REPHRASES GIVES TIME TO THINK ASKS /- 

LEADING QUESTIONS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID « 07163 1,11 ,31 1,00 - 2.00 2- 



6) TEACHER AVIODS EMBARASSING STUDENT PUTS HIM AT EASE 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 « 07l6fl 1,«3 ,«9 1,00 - 2,00 88 



7) NO RESPONSE SELDOM HAPPENS NOT A PROBLEM 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

XO «• 07165 1,07 ,26 1,00 - 2,00 88 



J^J^OTHERl TEACHER REFERS TO COUNSELOR OFFICE GIVES INDIVIDUAL 



MEAN SIGMA RANGE ' N 

ID « 27166 1,36 ,4a 1,00 » 2,00 28 



STUDENT WHO DOES NOT PAY ATTCNTlOrJ 1) TEACHER CALLS OUT 

STUDENTS NAME 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

XD » 07167 1,14 ,35 1,00 2«00 28 



2) TEACHER CALLS ON STUDENT ASKS A QUESTION 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID « 07168 1,07 ,26 1,00 • 2,00 28 



O 7, 
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Table 2<!2-Continued 

3) TEACHER RtPRIMANOS CAULS DOWN SCOLDS CRITICIZES EMBARASSES 
PUNISHES 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

" « 07U9 i,39 ,49 1,00 . 2,00 as 



4) TEACHER USES MANAGEMENT SAYS PAY ATTENTION KNOCK IT OFF 
GET TO WORK 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 • 07170 1,50 ,50 1,00 - 2,00 38 



5) TEACHER USES N0N-VER2AL INTERVENTION 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

JO » 07171 1,21 ,41 1,00 « 2,00 28 



6) TEACHER TALKS PRIVATELY DISCUSSES PROBLEM WITH STUDENT 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

XO f 07172 J, 21 ,41 , 1,00 • 2.00 28 



7) TEACHER SEEKS OUTSIDE HELP PARENT COUNSELOR OFFICE " 

MEAN SIGMA " R-ANGE N 

10 • 07173 1,07 ,26 t.uC m 2,00 C8 



8) TEACHER DOES NOTHING LEAVES ALONE ESP IF NON-DISRUPTIVE ' 

TIRED UPSET 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE 'N 

XO • 07174 i,H ,35 1,00 « 2,30 28 



9) OTHERI TEACHER VARIES ACTIVITIES TO KEEP INTEREST 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

XO ■ 07175 1,14 ' ,35 1,00 - 2,00 28 



CAUSE OF ALIENATION AS 1) LANGUAGIx SES CULTURE RACE MINORITY 
STATUS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 « 07176^ 1,32 ,4' 1,00 . 2,00 28 
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Table 2,2-Continued 



2) CONSISTENT FAILURE RfeftATERS (OLDER STUDENTS) 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 « 07177 1.21 ,flt . 1,00 - 2,00 28 



3) POOR SELF?.CONCEPT LACK OF CONFIDENCE FEAR OF FAILURE 

MEAN . SIGMA RANGE N 

10 » 07178 i,43 ,49 1,00 - 2,00 28 



4) LACK OF ABILITY OR BASIC SKILL TOO FAR BEHIND LOW ACHIEVER 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 ■ 07179 1,25 ,43 1,00 - ^,00 28 



5) XNAPROPRIATE, IRRELEVANT MATERIALS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 « 07180 1,50 ,50 1,00 «. 2,00 28 



6) EMOTIONAL-PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT/ PHYSICAL DISABILITY, ETC 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 « 07181 1,11 ,31 1,00 - 2,00 28 

7) HOME PROBLEMS, FAMILY LIFE, HOME ENVIRONMENT 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 « 07182 J, 32 ,47 1,00 « 2,00 28 



8) LACK OF PARENTAL INTEREST^ ENCOURAGEMENT, OR GOOD INTEREST 

MEAN SIGMA- RANGE ' N 

10 * 07185 1,57 ,49 1,00 m 2,00 88 



9) PEER PROBLEM, LACK OF FRIENDS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 « 07184 - t,29 ,45 1,00 • 2,00 28 
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Table 2.2-Continued 



10) SOCIAL INVOLv"EMe^JT WITH P^ERS, OPPOSITE SEX 

. 5 MEAN SIGMA ' RANGE N 

10 » 07185 l.iS . ,38 1,00 • 2,00 2^ 



11) LACK OF INTEREST! OONT VALUE EDUCATION; BORfO DONT CARE 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

XO » 07186 1,07 ,26 ». • 1,00 • 2,00/ 28 



12) BEING AnTI-AOTHORITY, DISRUPTIVE; HATE TEACHER; BELLIGERENT 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

• 07187 1,18 ,38 1,00 - 2.00 28 



1.3)TEACHERS FAULTJFAIL TO MOTIVATE; . GIVE BAD SELF-IMAGE;' NOT 
WORK W/ THEM • ^ - ' ~ 

MEAN . SIGMA RANGE- N 

10 « 07188 1,18 ,38 1,00 • 2,00 28 



la) OTHERI DRUGS .ABSENCE BUSING* 

, KtAN , SIGMA RANGE N 

ID « 07189 • ^1,18 ,38" 1,00 * 2,00 28 



^KFSlRAIsfs' DOES NOT. 00 ASSIGNMENT; TEACHER 1) NAG THREATEN 

MEAN SI6KA RANGE N 

XO « 07190- ^ 1,43 ,49 1,00 * 2,00 28 

2) ADJUSTS MATERIALS ACTIVITIES TO STUDENTS ABILITY INTEREST 

BUILDS THERE • ' 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

XD • 0719J > 1,25 ,43 1,00 • 2,00 „ 28 

} 

3) HAS CONFERENCE WITH STUDENT TO DISCUSS PROBLEM 

4 • 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

JO • 1.29 ,45 1.00 - 2,00 28 

o Si 
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Table 2, 2-Continued 

GlVtS EXTRA ATTcNTION HELP h('lE^ OR IN CLAT.r. MOvVb STUOEWT 
NEARBY 

10 c 07193 1.3S ,^7 I. go- 2,«0 30 

I 



5) CONTACTS PAHFNiS 

MEAN SIGHA ' « RAN-c;E fj 



b) RcFEPS TO CCUNGEl.Ott OFFICE CONFERENCK WITH C0UNSF1.0R ANO/OR 
PARENTS 

. MEAN SIGHA RAWUC " N 

ID B 07i95 ' I, a?. ,a9 i.aB « s^eu 26 



7) FAILS FOUnEVS STUDENT DOES NOTHING GIVES Ul} OTtiER RESPO'JGE 

MEAN SIGHA RAWGE N 

ID 8 07196 % 1,18 ,3a - 2,00 26 



8) FAILS FORGETS STUL-£?>iT AFTER OTHER {.TRAYEGJcS FAIL 

MEAN SIGHA , RAWGE N 

10 = 07197 Ut-'* .35 I, CO <- 2,00 20 



9) DISCUSSES PM0i3LEt1 UlTH COUNSELOR OR OTHER TEACHERS 

MEAN SIGHA RANGE N 

10 = n719e J,3& ,46 1,06 - 2,00 20 



J0) OTHER; ASSMJNS DETENTION GUARD RELATIONSHIP WITH STUDENT 

HEAN SIGHA RANGE N 

10 » 07199 1,11 .31 1,00. - a. 051 28 



in TFACHEF? HAS STEP-RY-STEP PROCESS TO COPE W/STUONT WHO 
DOESNt DO ASSIGN 

MEAN SIGHA RANGE N 



Co 
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Table 2.2-Continued 



STUDi:NT WH') uneSMT UN0l:t?5TAN0 DlflECTIONS TEi>CH£R 1) KJJPLAIN 
DISCUS REPEATS 

' MflAN SIGMA RAf-JGE M 

ID 8 OTfyt 1.57 ,^9 l.0« - 2,00 23 



2) PRIVA-rr:LY E!<PL.UM8 OlOCUGSE;. KEPEATS RCADS DIRECTIONS 

HF.AN SIGMA RANGE N 



3) HAS SlUOENT READ REREAD KEPiTAT OIRECTIOWS TO TEACHER 

HEA''-' SIGMA RANGK N 

ID s 07203 i.as ,«3 1,00 - as 



a) USKS DEVELOPMENTAL OR PREVENTIVE APPROACH 

MEAN SIGMA RANGe N 

ID 5 a720<i • 1,36 .aa u'??' - 2.00 ao 



S) REACT.", NEGATIVELY HILL NOT GIVE HELP PENALIZES GRADE 

flEAN SIGMA RANGE N 



6) other: TEACHER SENDS STUDENT tO COUNSELOR QUESTION. STUDENT 

MpAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 8 072K6 . 1,29 ,^5 l,0«» 2.00 38 



BOTH TEACHER AND f.TUDENT ARE RESPONSIBLE; FOR HOTIVATION TO LEARf 
LEARH ■ ' ■ 

MEAN "SIGMA * RANGE N 

10 8 P7237 S,07 ,56 lofP - 2..^" . 28 



TEACMEH GIVES REASONS kMV St'JDENTS NEED EXTERNAL MOTIVATION 

^ MF.AN 5I0MA RANGE N 

10 s (J7P06 "i'.i'/ t«8 l.TR - 2,0W , 27 
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Table 2.2- Continued 



/ 



TEACHER C0N;5i:iTF.r,'TLY RP!;/.(^OS GCIOD UtHAVIOK AND GOOD WORK 
10 s 0 7 ?.(}<) 



ME AM 
1,56 



SIGMA 
,50 



1- 



TEACH!:!? rit;WArnS WOfiK AND f^F.HAVIOR i-.TTII 1) HRAOES BONUS POINTS 



10 B 373 J R 



HEA'J 



SIGMA 

,6a 



RAWGE N 
i.Oa - 3,00 28 



a) V[;!>BAU PRAI5E 



10 = 07211 



MEAN 
l,-d5 



SIGMA 



RANGE N 
1,20 - 2,00 26 



3) Wf^ITTEN COMMENTS OW f'APfil? 

MEAM 

ID n 1?7212 1,50 



SIGMA 
p50 



RANGE N 
1,00 - 2,fl0 28 



a) PUt^LlC RECOGNITION: DISPLAY WORK UCF. AS EXAMPUE 
. 10 s «7?t3 



MEAN 

I, no 



SIGMA 



RANGE N 
l,G(1 - 8.B0 23 



5) OUT-OF-CLASS PRlVlUEGES: LIBRARY EIELO TRIPS EAT OUT RUN 

ERRANDS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

IP « 07cU »35 l,0fl - 2,00 28 



6) IN-CLASS PRIVILEGES? GAMES FILMS TALK NO TEST OR HOMEWORK 
10 s 0V2I5 



MEAN 
1,25 



SIGMA 



RANGE 
l,C'-0 ^ a. PR 



N 

20 
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7) TIME OFF FREE TIME FREE DAYS PERMISSION TO LEAVE EARLY 



ID Y'TPlfr 



Mr AN 

1*20 



SIGMA 
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RANGE N 
I, OK " 2, OH 20 



Table 2.2-Continued 



e) CONCKCTE Rr.WA'^DS: CANOY AWAROi; Cf: PT I F .1 C ATE CUM GIPTS 

MEAN SIGMA RAMGF. N 



9) APPHOVAU LOVL-: P£RoOWAI. ATTCN'(IO^J PHYJjICAL AFFECTION 

MEAN »'>If=MA RAMGK M 



Ifi) CCKPl-IMi-iWTARY NOTP'j TO PAUfNTS CAUL PARENTS TO B(<AG 

MJ;AN SIGMA RAMfiE N 

10 = 07319 1,11 .3! l»P)0 - a,P0 S6 



TCACilER CLOSENhSK TO STUDENTS 13 A PUUS F0« BUILDING RAPPORT 

MEAN SIGMA RANGF: N 

ID s l.ia ,35 I.CIC - 2,00 cS 



SOCJAL RELATIONSHIP *'J/f,TUDEN7 MOF?E IMPOFUANT THAN ACAOENIC 
PROGRESS 

MEA'^i SIGMA RANGE N 



REuATIOIt W/ STUOENT IMPORTANT SIfvCE MOR£ TEACHER KNOWS iiETTER 
IS TEACH 1..G \ 

MEAN 51GHA RANGE N 

10 = 07222 J,. ',5 ,ft5 1 ,00 - 3,00 27 



nCLATlQNCHiP IS STRONG MOTIV.*TOR STUDENT WRl. WORK TO PLEASE 
TEACHER 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID = 07225 l,y7 ,26 1,00 - 2,0f) 38 



RCUATI0M5HIP TfiACMLW CYUOCNT I'ORE COMFORTAnLE RECEP i IVE 

MF/,fv filGMA PAk-GE N 

ID 0/22<J 1,11 l.prj . 2,0{i 2B 

er|c " 



Table 2. 2-Continued 




2) RfcALITY TUFjJApy CnvTRACTS 



5) HANAGfME-MT THREAT CRITXCUf: w.AK^ 

MFAN Sir-'IA RANGE N 

07227 1.25 j.^^a , ^.pn 28 



«) ISOUATINT, HOVIN'6 S7U0e:NT UP FROK'T, INTO HALL 

MEAN SIGH A RANGE N 



5) KUcPING AFTER SCHOOL* AFT£R CLASS 

MEAN SIGMA KANGE N 

' 07229 1./43 ' - 2.00 23 



6) CONTACTING PARENTS, SENDING fvOTE HOME 

MEAN SK'MA RANGE N 

ID s fi723f5 1,18 ,3a j^pg , ^.Ofl 28 



7) REFtRRING TO COUf'SELDR; CONFfinENCE W/ PARFNT, COUNSELOR, 

STUDENT ' 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

■= 0723i i.76 ,Q8 l,tH5 . 2,00 28 



») SENOIf.'G TO '='RIN(:tPaL, OFFICE 



MEAN SIRHA -tJANGE N" 



'^723P 1.11 ,31 . -j^tjf, 



25 
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Table 2.2-Continued 



TEACHtH H45 SETP-0 Y-PROCESS KOf? HAhOl.::,, uiCVUPTIVC 6TUD£N 

^••^^ » 2,00 23 



OmRs"'' n DISRUPTION, DISOBEDIENCE, BOTHERING 

5) PROFANITV, SWEARIfJG, VULGAK (.Af-GUAGE 

- ''^"Z l.^^i 1,(30 " 2.e.0 26 

3) UCK OF RESPECT, COHSIOEfMTlQN FOR TEACMEP, OTHER STl'DEMTS 

1.00 " 2.00 28' 
cb^,;nANT TALKING, jNTERRUPTINr , CAUUNG OU,-, WIU NOT SHUT 



5), «O..GMHnuSIMG, FIGHTING, THROWING, OUSTHUCTION OF P^OP^.Tf 

l.'-J .9<«3 l,Pfl „ g^oH 
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Table 2. 2-Continued 



6) ninRnGARDifiG r.CHooLwofjK: tardy, not bringing NATEPiaS, 

NOT DOING WORK 

MI-AI^ Sir,MA RAMGt-: N 

ID n (57241 l/ja ,5Ci 1,03 - 2,RR 28 



TO ESTAr.UI''>H C'EDIRILITY TfiACHfiR 13 MUST BE CON.SlSTCiNT 



FOLLOW THROUGH 

M&AW Sir.MA RAMGc N 

2) MU5T TjE 4iAXB-I-TREAT ALL THf SAMu, 00 NOT PLAY FAVOniTES 

MEAN SIC'MA RAMGC N 

ID 3 07243 l,fl£> ,50 I, PR - ?.,0a 2U 

3) MUST bE HONEST, SIWCfZRE 

MEAN 5IGMA RANGE M 

ID « P72tt'4 1,16 .35 1,00 f 2,f;f3 53 

a) MUST MAINTAIN TEACIHER ROLE: KNO'w CUIIJCCT; COHRECT IN fUNNgR, 
ETC. 

MCAN 8IGHA ' RANGE N 

10'-- 072a!5 • ' U29 ,45 i,B3 - 2,G0 5B 

5) MUST SMOW TRUST; CARING RESPECT FOR STUIiENTS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID 8 072/16 l.ll ,31 l.ne - 2,00 28 



(>) MUST AuH-IT MISTAKES, BE A REAL PERSON* 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 « 07247 i.ia ,35 1,80 - 2,00 28 



7) other: go by CifPERU'NCE; a£T GOun EXAMPLE; KNOliS 
TCHRS REPUTATION 

MEAN SIGMA RAMCa N 

If) B (17240 J, 1:5 ,«3 i,o{;i « 2,iiO 20 
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Table 2. 2-Continued 

TI:ACIU-R THINKS STUi>f->'T RATINHS OF Tfi-^CHEK'S AfvO CLASCtS ARE 
VALID 

MEAN Giaiu RAMGf: W 



DONT THINk''*'^''^ ''ATINQfi I^n'Al.lO J) STUDriN'TS TilMATUf^l;, EMOTIONAL, 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 a H7?ba 2. SI - ,0ft 1,00 - 3,P0 aa 



presVlire;''"etc ^° l^naf-VAMT factors: revenge, .peep 

MEAN SIGr.A RANGf. N 

ID = O^asi ,50 l,B0 . 2,00 IX 



3) FAULTY PRCCr,DU=?E; POORLY rtORCED, TIMED; NOT EX'PLAINEO, ETC. 

MEAN SIG.'^A RANGE N* 



RAPPORt'"'''^^''^ ^'""^ PISTlNGUiSH ABILITY YO TEACH VERSUS ESTABLISH 



MEAN SIGflA RANGE N 



10 8 07253 i,l8 .39 l,0f;. . 2. en 



11 



TGACHCR CONTRADICTS HFRSELF If^ QUESTION 

MEAN SIGMA -RANGE N 

id = P725a a, 19 ,66 l,Bt) - 3,00 ?7 



The whole class is invhlved in class discussion 

10 c 0^255 



MEAN 
1,01 



Sir,MA 
.39 



RANGE N 
1,R0 - 2oOO 27 



FREOUENCY OF CLASS DISCUSSIONS 



10 0 0725& 



MEAN 



SIGMA 



fANGf N 
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Table 2. 2-ConCinued 



AOVANTAnCS OF CLASS DtSCU5iiUCN I) STUnSf^Vr. UFARN DY 
OTHERS 

MtAKJ SIGMA RANGC U 

10 R 07557 a,:?/^ ,78 - ?.tJa 16 



2) Tf /.HH^JR CAN FIND f'PonuEft AfC-AT:; SEE If l)^JO^:RSTANn; CATCH 
QUESTIONS 

MEAN SIGMA PANGE N 



5) EFrECTTVE USE OK TEACHtR TH'E; WHOl,E CtiSS HEARS WHAT IS 
SAID 

MEAN SiGt'-A f?ANGE N 

10 5 C37259 ,«5 UWf) - 24«0 50 



4) STIMUUATES MOTIVATION, iNTEPtSTJ BETTER ATTENTION, OEHAVIOR 

MEAN 5ir,MA fUNGE N 

10 s «7260 1,33 ,'17 Ib0O - 2«09 28 



5) lEARfJ COMMtJfJIC^TION SKILLS; CI'ANCE POR INTERACTION, SELF- 
EXPRESSION 

MEAN SIf.-fIA RANGE N 

10 s 1,29 l.PW - 2B 



6) ESTABLISH IDENTITY, GAIN CONFIDENCE; ALL PARTICIPATE, SHY 
STDTS TALK 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 B 07262 ,35 1,00 ^ 2^00 26 



7) OTHER: BRIGHT STUONT LEARN TOLERANCE SAVES PAPERWORK 
DISCUSSIONS ARE FUN 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

11/ s 07265 " 2,C''0 2fi 



OtSA'H'ANTAGES OF CLASS DISCUSSIONS I) MANY OPNT WON? 
PARTICIPATE 

MEAN SIGf'.A RANGE U 

10 0 07 2f,a 1,11 ,3t l<.?'.-i « 2.(50 23 



Table 2.2-Continued 



CLOSELY f'Cf} TCACHrR: HA!U) TO HIVE ALL A" CHANCE; MUST ATTEUI) 

MEAN SIP.MA RAMGE W 

10 3 K7a65 1.21 ,/4t - 2, (IB 26 



S) CUWT'^OL, r/cHLvlOti pnoni.fiMS HAY DCVt'LCP 

MEAN SIfiHA RAMOE U 

JO - ?'^S66 1.07 ,iJft l,t5R - 2,0f^ 23 



• fl) DISC HAY GKT HISOIRECTEO, PETTY, Tf?U'IAL; HAY START ARGUMJiNT 

MEAW SIGHA RANGE H 

If) « ^^Zhl . l.ia ,38 1.00 - a, Up 28 

5) HARD TO DO WITH DIFFERENT LEVEL STUDENTS 

<''lhvi SIGHA RAWGE N 

ID s 0-'?66 1,07 ,36 1,00 - 2,00 20 



6) LOSS OF ATTEWTIOW; STU0EMT3 ?UW£ OUT; DONT LISTEN TO EACH 
OTHER 

HEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 3 073^9 l.aS .«9 l.flC - 2.00 ■ 28 



7) NU OISAOvANTAf.ES TO CLASS DISCUSSIONS 

MEAN SIGHA RaNGE N 

10 a 07275(» 1,1a ,35 1,00 * 2,00 go 



0) OTmERJ fiEWAJJOS COMPETITIVEMESS; CANT TEACH TO INDIVIDUALS, 
ETC. 

HEAN GinMA RANGE N 

10 " (5727 1 l,iij .,35 1,!3P o 2.00 28 



TEACMEW TAf>'r,i;TS OUirsTIONS TO DRIOHTEH GLOlJCi? STUDENTS ETC 

HHAN SIGHA RADGE N 

" "■'^■'72 l,'J7 ,^6 - 2,C-0 £8 



01 
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Table 2 . 2-Continued 



TEACiicR EOU^UIZCr, fJUfSTlOMS TAfJGfTS TOR SPECIFIC K'tASONO 



Sir.MA RANGE N 

I" = «7273 I. •:.(') ,50 - 2,00 20 

TEACilER DOLT? K'OT 1-.AV WHKYHCR OR NOT QUESUCfiG Af.'c TARGuT^n 

M|[AN 5IC;iA RAriRu N 

10 ' 0727'1 1.3ft ,48 l.ne - 2.P10 28 

TCACKEK 0r?f;CT5 MO.JE nuCSTIC."^S TH GPK.HTEf? STUDENTS 

MHAM SIGMA RANGE N 

TCACMtK Goes TO STUDCK'T DU.-^ING SfATWUr^fv PERIODS 

MEAN SIG'IA RANGE N 

HOOKS TFACHER USED AND PHQGTtGS 1) I M. L ITER ATURE : OPRO JtC T I ON'O 
COUMTRPOINT 

ME^N SIGMA RANGE N 

10 = 07277 3,35 l.Ga 1,00 . 5,yW 26 

2) IN LITE«ATU!'l": EASIER SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 

MEAN SIGi'A RANGE N* 

ID 3 07J7O .0^Rp{ -0,00 ,.0,n0 - "0,00 ,.0 

3) IN SPHLLlNfil f.nA3IC GOALS IN oPELLINf.;(> 

— MEAN Sir.MA RANGE N 

10 5 07279 -k3,t.';' -f^.OO -0,00 " "0,0i1 -0 

IN GRAMM/!,': Of.jEw \PPf<0ACI-fE30 (AOUPTEC TE>iT) 

■'•i;aN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 -J oT^-i^ ~;i,f^p -p,(;o - -i'.t.m ^0 
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Table 2.2-Cont'inued 



5) IN GHAMMAR: SUPHLEMr.fJTAf<Y HA-Tf:fJIAl,r. UQi.'KOOOKS SEiJ-'-MADE 

N 



ID 3 o/aat 



SIGMA RANGE 



■0 



6) PHnOPcSS IN' SPi!l.LI.\'G 

MEAN 

10 s (1728? -0.fva 



SIGMA 



7) PROGKU'SS IN GRAHMAR 



ID 3 07293 



M.EAN 



Sir; MA 

-Pi, 1*0 



8) PR0GKIL55 IN UlTt"l?ATU!^{- 

M?AN 

ID e 07^6'* f0,C)O 



SIGMA 



RANGE -N 
•Oc0B - -0,00 -0 



9) IN math: OMQO[;i?N school MATHtMATICSi* ONUY 
ID c 0738-3 



MEAN 



SIGMA 
-0 9^50 



RANGE N 
• ei,00 - -«,09 -3 



^ 10) TEACHCn USES HIGHER LEVEL MATCRIAL IN AOOITION 70 ADOPTED 
TEXT ■ ^' 



10 o 07^36 



MEAN 
- t.39 



SIGMA 



RANGE N 
1,00 - 2,K0 20 



TEACHER USES EASIER MATERIALS IN AODITICN TO ADOPTED TEXT 
ID c H7267 



MEAN 



SIGMA 
,^3 



RANGE N 
1,00 " 2,00 20 



GROUPS INOIVinUALS IN CLAS6 ACCOMPLISH DESIRED OOJECTIVES 
10 3 07t-!0n 



MEAN 
1 .SO 



SIGMA 



RANGE N 
- 2,00 26 
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Table 2.2-Continued 



yctcHEu i:vAiUATe:s sufjcpoui^s wivHrN iHf class 



i:) - C?72(J9 



1 ,5f) 



,«9 



N 



COMPOSITION 



10 3 0/200 



ME AM 
1.6V 



SI Gil A 



23 SPELLING VOi:.'.;iULAf<Y 
10 n 07«?9t 



SIRHA 



RANGE -N 
"0,00 «r -C'^WH -B 



3) GRAMMA.'( SliNTFMCt: STkHJCTUKf 

: MEAN RAfJGE 

10 n e'7D92' ' -0.059 ,.0,PP. « "O.GCi 



6) KEAOIWG CDMPfJEHENSION SKILLS 

M{-:A^^ sigha range n 



5) LITERATURE HYTHOLOGV EXPOhURE ANO APPRECIATION 

rIEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

XI) a 0729fl ' -B.fiB -K.J'PI «.Ki,0t3 « -8,00 -0 



6) VfcKBAL COMMUNICATION OTSCUSGION AliJLITY 

MEAN SIGHA , t>^,N(:(r N 



7) r,ELr-RCLlANCE RESi'OMCIOlLITY INDIPCNDLHCE 

f'HAN niRflA RAUGE N, 



0 ^ 

ERIC — . 71 



Table 2. 2-Continued 
{5) OTMfJ.'-i, LIP-^'Ar?Y IU.:?CA(?CH (HCTinilARy Kf.'LIIv'AMCt OF CUASi^WOI^i 

HHAN ' Sir.HA RAfif,?-: U 



HATH Te.'.C'rU.f? OHJKCTIVES COfJCLNTnATfTD OH i) 1 Of-tifJATIONS 
DECI/tALS PER CENT 

(IF AN SIGMA PANGE N 



2) GEOf;F.Tf?Y ALGHOHA HIGH SCHOOL PRUPAfUTICW 

HfTAN .'SinNA RAMGE N 



3) UNt)[:RSTAKiblNG MATH RtUATINR TO REAL WORLD 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID 3 0/7,t'<5 I, HI ,41 1,00 « 2,B0 28 



a) PERSOVAL AND INTfaLrlCTUAJL GROWTH 

o 

MEAN SIGMA ^ RAWGE* K' 

ID 3i07Sf'-i 5,in .36 l,r/c» 2,GB 28 



RFASQN-S FOr? THESE EMG MATH TEACHING OBJECTIVES:- 1) IMPORTANT 
FOR LATER LIFE 

: MEAN SIG^5A RANGE ' N 

ly = '07 302 ■ ,JS 1.00.. 2,00 28 



e) IMPORTANT FOR OTHER CLASSES HJGH SCHOOL COLLEGE 

MEAN SIGMA . RANGE . N 



3) ^EEOi:n THIS MObT P«EVJ0"JSLY MEGLCCTCD fAR DLHTWO 



\ MEA-N SIGMA ■ PAHGC 

" -«'^^oa 1.3? ,«jr . ^,00 



N 

2 7 



72 



i 



Table 2.2-ConciPued 



tl) OICTHICT auMiCLTNt-S r>T^NO\i;!) OOsfrCTlV,.'*? 

MKAM sin*./. K'Af'Cf-: 



ENGU^r^H Ti-.'.rj^CH Asnc.^i'i Litr-u .i-"f"rA'.cc vn \) r,u},-^^\^ 

LinCUlSTlCS 



2) LcAUNl^r. D" 'KErtor?l-2.\TlON OF ^HHCI^IC F acts 



3) SPtULlr.G VOCAhUUAi'Y LlTL.uri;:.f 



tilff'A 



HATH TtACH£« ASSIRf.'S UgSS IfPOiHANCt tO U CEOMit^lf AUtEuSA 



TRIG 

JO atJltt 



Sjf.fu 



l»CO - 1,00 . I 



t ♦ 



Table 2.2-Continued 



fl) OTHEn: Pf:K cn.MT FRACTIDN OECIMAUS WORO PKOOLEMS FUOW CHARTS 



10 R 07213 



MEAN 
1.33 



SiGf.A 



} ,0n • 2,S51 



N 



fx'FASnfJvS FflR MATH ENR ASSIGNING I ESS IHPO«TAK"C£ i) LESS 
IMPORTANT USEFUL , 

MEAN SIG.MA RAWGE 

ID s «73ia i»/tM ,fl9 1.00 •* 2,0P 



N 

20 



Z\ LACK OF TIMf; 



JO s H7315 



MEAN 



SIGMA 
.5P 



RANGE N 
1,00 «• 2,R0 20 



3) TOO DIFFICULT ABSTRACT STUDENTS NOT PREPAHED 
ID c 07316 



MEAN 

i,i5 



Sir.MA 
,36 



RANGE M 
1,00 - 2,00 20 



CJ MEMOniZING NOT AS IMPOHTANT AG Ut:UI;F?r.TANDING CONCEPTS 
10 a n/317 



MEAN 
1,20 



SIGMA 
,/40 



RANGE . N 
l,«0 p 2,00 20 



5) STUDENTS OONT NEED IT NOW ALFJEADY HAD IT GET IT LA'.ER 
ID o 07310 



MEAN 
1,05 



SIGMA 
.22 



RANGE N 
1,00 - 2«P0 20 



6) ALU AREAS ARE IMPORTANT NONE GIVEN LESS IMPORTANCE 
!0 s t5/3l9 



MEAN 
1.20 



SKJMA' 
,«0 



RANGE 
1,00 » 2,00 



N 



0 



7) OTHfcRJ MATERIAL FORiiOTTON QUICKLY TRY NOT TO PUSH TOO HARD 



10 « 07320 



MEAN 
I, in 



ilGMA 
.29 



RANGE N 
l.y0 - 2,00 22 



74 
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Table 2.2-Continued 



0U3INR ACHIEVES DC2IRED GOALS (-Of- MKNOniTXCG 



ID B 07321 



MEAN 



♦ ?2 



RAWGf: M 
- 2,(50 20 



AOVANTAneS OF fUiyiNK: -iJeXFOScS STUUNT YO ()I^r!:;'^^'T IliKAS 
CULTURE LIFESTYLE 

MRAN SIGHA RAWGE N 

ID s R73?.a 2,H I, OR - .•!,B0 28 



a) BREAKS DOWN PRfiJUDIQE STUOMTO |,|:ARfJ TOLEKAN'Ce UWDLRST AfiD JNfS 
ID = 07323 



MEAN 



fJJRflA 



RAMGE 
l.HR - a, 80 



N 

26 



3) M.INORITJES GF.T BF-TTER EDUCATION FACILITIES HORf: 
OPPORTUNITIES 

MfiAN 5I&KA «.\NGE 

ID s 07320 1,19 .29 - 3,00 



N 

a6 



t\) NO ADVANTAGES TO OUSljJG 

MEAN 

10 a 0752S l,a7 



SIGMA 



RANGE N 
i,f!0 « 2,G50 26 



5) nTHf:R8 SATISFY CQUf?TS POLITICAL ADVANTAGf:5 INTEGRATES 
NEIGHBORHOOD 



10 s 07326 



MEAN 
1.19 



SIGMA 
,39 



f?ANGE N 
1,00 ~ a, 00 26 



DISADVANTAGES OF BUSING; 1) TIME SPENT ON BUSES f^AKES 5TUDNT5 
TIRED UPSET 



10 s C57327 



MEAN 



SIGMA 
.29 



RANGE N 
l,B(3 - 2,0(1 26 



2) DOWNGRADES EDUCATION HU1?T5 CAPAf3LE STUDENTS 



ID n 07:<2O 



MEAN 
1,29 



SIGMA 



RANGE 

uon « 2,oe. 



25 



75 



9a 



Table 2 . 2-Continued 



3) MINOf?ITIEn FEEL INFF.'?I01? (• (UJSTPAYF.O COMPKTING W/ ADVANTARfc'D 
WHITES 

MEAN SICHA RANliE N 



«) STUUNTC PARENTS CAM? TM P.XTR^CURUICIJU AR ACTIVITIt::. PTA ETC 
ETC. 

MFAM SIGH A RAWr,£ N 

If) s 87553 1,21 ,/U l,(?0 « 2b0O 26 



5) 0Cs/p?nY5 N}-innl30KHQOO CONCCPT f.TUDN?C OO^i !DeNTIf"Y WITH 
NEW SCHOOL ; 

MEAW SIGMA RANGE N 



6) BUSED STUDENTS FEEL AWfJRY RESENTFUL HOLD NEGATIVE ATTITUDES 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

I!) s tl7332 1,26 ,'10 l,«C3 »• 2,60 28 



7) GAUGES OrSRUPTIOM TENSION PACI&L CONFLICT 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

II) o 07333 1, 14 ,3S 1,00 - 2.?i0 28 



8) ONE-WAY BtJSIiilG WONT WOPK UNFAIR ONLY UUACKS ARE BUOEO 

MEAN SIGMA RAMGE N 

ID « 07334 1,21 ,41 1,00 - 2,00 29 



9) OTHER J BLACKS MISS OUT ON OWN CULTURE TEACHER CANT COPE 

MEAN Sir.MA RANGE N 

10 a 07335 1,21 ,41 1,0(3 - 2,00 20 



TEACHtf? W0«l(3" WITH FELLOW Tr.ACHEKS IN HIS SUBJECT MATFER 

MEAN SIfiMA KAMCE N 

ID « (^7330 1,11 ,31 ue-n M 2,00 20 



3D 



Table 2. 2-Continued 



WOR'vS WITH FELLOW TEACHiiKS 1) OY SMARIKG XDEAS MATERIALo 
PLAHNIUG 

MRAN SIISMA ftANr^K ^ N 

10 « .0/337 »7f? l,t^0 3,00 a? 

\ 

2) QY FORtiAL STf?uCTll»EP Ml-CTINGG CUf:t-:iClJLH DAY OEPAfUMPK'T 
MEETINGS ^ ■ 

MEAN {iJF.MA fUMGE N 

ID = 07335 lo65 ,<J8 J.f.li - 5,(^0 , 16 



3) liY MEETING IWFORHALIY IH UOUNGf; HALLS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N - 

10 « «7359 1.19 ,39 1,00 - 2,CJQ 16 



4) CONTACT LIMIVCD BY COHMijMITY/TEAM STRUCTURE OF FACULTY 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID 3 073«0 ,'46 l.flS - 2,B9 16 

5) BY MEAM5 OF SUPfRVlSOHY ROLF. DEPARTMENT CHAKMAN COai^OINATQR 

ME* AN SIGMA PANHE N 

10 = 07341 1/00 ,50 i,«0 « a, 00 16 



TEACHER WORKS t^ITH SCHOOL COUNJiELOi?: 1) AS LITTLE AS POSSIBLE 
NOT AT ALL 

MEAN SIGMA ' RANGE N ' 

ID « ('373^2 l,0« 0,00" 1,00 ^ i.00 16 



a) FOR ACAOGMIC SCHEDULING CHOOs'JlNG HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 « 07343 1,25 ,ix-i i,0H « a, 00 2{ 



3) TEACHER Rf^rEnS BEHAVIOR Ot? CMOTIO.xAL PRORLEMS FOR COUNSELIMG 

MEAN SIGMA , RANGE N 

10 = «/.'544 1,14 ,3U UfiM - ?»O0 20 



Table 2.2-Continued 



li) GETo ADVICC- BACKRROUMO INFORMATION TEST OAT^' OH STUDiiNrS 



MEAN, SIGftA RAHGl- N 

careers' ^ ** *' ^ ^' ^ ^' ^ " ^ ^ ''^ ^ ^' ^' ^ " ^ ^' E L. A T I n M s p cvr, R A M 



6) COUNSCuon IIAf. CONFrpfNCfin with TKACMfrR STUDENT PAKENT 

MKAN 5IRMA RANGE' N 

10 = a73«7 ^ t t,t« ,35 i.00 r 8.00 38 

7) OTh£r<: WORK WITH CnUNStLUR DURING RETREATC OVER l-UNCH 

MEAf^ SIGMA RANGE Kj 

' »7.V40 1,29 ,«5 l.e.0 « 2.00 2fi 



mCHER^'^'^'"'^ OP STUDENT TEACHER! %) T{;ACHF:R HAS HAD A STUDENT 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE ' N 

= P^'^^'jg 1.18 ,58 - 2,00 28 



a) TEACHIiR GETS NEW IDEAS UEARNS FROM STUDENT TEACHER 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 B 073bia i,«6 . .50 1,00 - a, 00 28 



STUOENt'^RAt'io"*^ INCREASED TEACHING CAPACITY; OOUULES TEACHER' 

MEAN SIGMA ' RANGE ' M 



A) TEACMER has: MORE TJME FOR PLANNING, CUERICAU WORK 

MFAN .3IGMA RANGE N 

10 " 1.53 ,bf) l.MU « 2,00 15. 

^- . • 101 ' , 

o ^ • 
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Table 2. 2-Continued 



S) PK-n.FF5Sin\'AL DUTY TO HCLP NtW Tt-ACIIEK; TCH'R GETS GOOP 
REWARDING FEELING ' ' ('- 

MKAN SIGHA (UNGE N 
ID = 07553 ' 1, 33 ,/47 « 3,00 I'j 



6) GDOn Fnf.' vSTUDeNTS 70 BC EXPOSED TO K'flW Ff-:nSnN, l)I!-FEHENT 
TECHNIQUES 

MEAk SIGMA R'AHGEi N 

If) 8 {577>5a i.ao ,/i0 i,0H - 2^00 15 

* ,'. 

7) OTHER J SCE HOW, STUijEf'Tn REACT WITH SnP-tOME ELSE 

MEA^^( SIGHA ^ RANGE N 

10 s 07355 . , ,«0 ' J,nCl > 2,0fl 15 

i 

DISAOVAkTAGFS or STDl TCMH: t) TEACHER HAG NEG EXPECT OF 
EFFECT OF ST TtHR 

HEAN SIGHA RANGE N 

10 = R73!36 1,47 1,00 - 2,00 15 



g) DISCIPLINE* Pf?n!5LEH^5 DEVELOP WITH A STUDENT TEACHER 

MEAN SIGHA F.'ANGc N 

io 3 07S57 i,si 1,00 - a^ao t« 



3) STUDENT TEACHERS ARE TIME CONPUMIMG, REQUIRE MORE WORK FROM 
TEACHER 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID o {17358 1,29 ,a5 1,0P - 2,00 W> 

o 

a) STUDENTS HAVE PROBLEMS ADJUSTING TO NEW- TEACHER 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID 0 (17359 V,5f' 'i5R l.OW - 2.-MB 14 



5J TEACHER LOHES CONTACT WITH STUDENTS 

MEAN vSIGMA * ^ RANGE N 

ID s n73hCI J,L") ,/l5 ' 1,00 - 2.00 I 'I 

t 



79 



5 

Table 2.2-Continued 

' 6) OTUgf? DlSADVANTAKtS 

CAT MATH TEST 1) TKAChKR IS FAHIUIAP WITH KATIilUAt OF TEST 

MEAN SIGMA RaWGE ' N 

10 3 B736;i l,a3 ,49 m 2,00 i« 



a) TtACHuR REGARDS TEST AS ADEOUATE MEAnUKE OF STUOE^TS MATH 
ABILITY . 



10 3 M7363 
ID a 0736a 



MEAW 
2,32 



MEAN 
1,96 



SIGMA 



SIGMA 
.61 



•• RAMGE 



RANGE 
" 3,00 



28 



N 



TEACMEH use REMEDIAL TECHNIQUE TO TEACH MATH TO S7UDNTS WHO 
CANT READ WELL 

MEAhJ SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s 07365 „ l,/i6 ,5f1 i.wa « 2,00 g8 



TEACHER USES AVOIDANCE TECHNIWUE3 1) TEACHER STUDNT8 READ TO 
NON-READER 

MEAN SIGMA' RANGE N 

10 o 07366 1,32 ,/J7 'l.BB - 2,00 38 



2) GIVE ORAL DIRECTIONS, EXPLAIN VERBAULY, DISCUSS 
ID 8 f)73ft7 



MEAN 

l,5a 



SIGMA 
,53 



RANGE .N 
l,«0 2»&0 28 



3) NO WORO PR0IJLEH3, TAKE READING OUT OF ASSIGMtifNTS 

SIGMA 



10 8 07366 



MEAN 



RANG^: N 



ERIC 



10, 



80 



Table 2. 2-Continued 



t\) OTMER: games, packets, 1'UZ2l}€s, etc,- 



USES UOTH I^F.P.fOf ATION AND AV01'DA/.=CE fECHHlQUr.S 

3 MuAN SIliMA c-- RANGE N ' 

ID = (5737M* * I, -.9 ,/i9, 1,00 » a,P)P) ?S 



AKOUWT OF PttOGRESS MAOS DV SLOWER STUOCN'TS 

MEAN SiefiA RAWCE N 

10 s 07571 vofi »7i i,c5e ^ 3,efl as 



\ 



Oi?OPPED 



MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID s 07272 1.36 ,/l8 l,B0 - 2o«50 28 



TEACHER DITFERENTIATES PR0KRES5 AMONG 61.0WER STUDENTS 

MEAN 5IGI1A RAMGE , Nl 

10 a 07373 i»32 ,<J7 l.KO i. 2,00 28 



TEACHER ATTRIBUTES PRORRESS OR LACK OF PROGRESS TO I) AMT OF 
CONTACT 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID 5 0737a 1,54 .5(1 1,00 - 2,H0 28 



2) AFFECTIVE VARTADUEn MOTIVATION CONFIDENCE PRAISE THUST 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s (^737'3 1,39 .49 l,B0 - 2,0P 28 



3) ACAOCmiC FACTOKS: methods, . rtTCRIALS STliOENT AGILITY 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID 3 0737ft 1,18 ,30 • l.{'<0 « 2,HH 20 



81 



Table 2.2-Continued 



n) OTKCK REAr.D?v'S FOR PKOKReSS OR LACK OF PfiOnRESS 

J MEAN 5If;i1A RANGL' N 

ID s H7377 ^. J. 50 ,50 I. OP - H.Gf) 



26 



Tf-ACMER GAVE RfASOMS FC)!J STUOiiNTS PRgGkEiS 
10 « C737fl 



SIGMA 



T;-:cnNiaui-s for TeAcmfjc .spelling n going over pronunciattow 

MEANING 

' MEAN SIGMA ~ 

ID s 07279 -0,00 -0,f)0 



RANGE 
bQ,GS m -0,00 



N 

•T0 



a) DIVIDING WOtv'Dy IWTO SYULABUES 

< 

MEAN SIGMA 
ID 5 Q7'S''i(^ -0,00 -0,C0 



RANGE N 
-O,P!0 * -0,00 r0 



3? USING IN „SeNTENCE5, IN CONTEXT , 

MEAN ^ SIGMA 
•TD 3 07301 •c0,00 *'0,f30 



RANGE - 
• 0,00 - '-10,08 



ERIC 



fl) DOING DRILL, WRITTEN EXERCISES 

MEAN SIGMA ' RANGE N 

ID 3 07-352 90,00 «0,e>0 1.0,00 * -0,00 «0 



5) DOING. PUZZLES, WORD GAMES* USING FLASH CARDS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

XO s 07303 -0,00 -0,UP! ».0,00 - f.0,00 ^0 



L) DOING MRAL WORK, REPETITION, UOARO WOKK, SPELLING BEES 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID B 073r./i «f5^(.}, ^^.^^10 r.0,r.0 - -0,00 -0 

105 

- 82 ' . ■ 



Table 2. 2-Continued " 



7) TE&CHIMG rsM.I|,f.S, PHONETIC CONCf:PT$ ' • ' ^ 



9 

8) STRESSI.NG RUCOGNTTinM OF wORK- ROOT 

MfAN ST on A ' RANGE ' M 



g) GIVING TESTSf EITHER PRETEST OR END Of- TEST 

MEAN SIGMA f?ANGf: N 



10) other: CtIVING oral, directions? Rf:AP TO STUDENT., ETCc . 

MEAN SIGMA , RANGE ' N 

10 = '07308 fO.HR -k),00 - -0900 -1 



lU USING INDIVIDUAL SEATwORK ONLY TO TEACH SPEI.UING 

MEAN SIGIU RANGE N 



12) USING WHOLE CLASS ACTIVITIES ONLY TO TEACH SPELLING 

MEAN SIKMA RANGE' N" 

XO « 07390 «0,O0 f0,riO -0*00 - ^-O 



t3) USING BOTH ScATWORK AND CLASS ACTIVITIES TO TEACH, SPELLING 

& MEAN " SIGMA RANGE . 'N 

*n a, 07391 «O,'.!0 -SsHO -0,00 - ^O.f'P "0 



TECHNIOWLS For S7U0NTS WHO CANT READ WELL GRAOE^LCVEL 1) USE 
SPECIAL MTRLS 

HEA^J SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s {^739? -U,Ovi "(Jije-fl -e.J^fe) - -0,00 -« 



83 
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Table 2.2-Continued 



2) TtiACHiiR USES IKDIVIOUAI. HEUP EXTRA ORAL READING SPECIAL 
ATTENTION 



ID s e|7593 



MtiAN SIRMA RANG!: 

'0eO« »*««e0 -e'.nfl « »0,r(5 



5D TEACHtR USES PCER TUTOIh'; COLLEGb SYUl)EN?5 



J.0 a 0739a 



MS AN 



SIGfIA 



' J 



RANGE 



\ 



T(-ACHtf? UStS RE^OinJCe TEACHER, REAtl^NG SfEri ALIST, READING 
SKILLS UB 

X " MEAN SICiMA RAHGE N 



S) TEAC4Ef? USES AUOIDVIGUAU AlOG 



ID s 



MEAN 



5I(*MA 



RANG€ N 
.0,00 - «0„00 -0 



(.) OTMERJ GIVES ORAL OJUECTIOf-iS f (JEAO TO .STUDENT, ETC, 
10 07397 



MEAN SIGMA 



RANGE N 



7) TEACHER UGEr, TECHNIQUES TO REMEDIATE READING PROBLEM 
10 o 07308 



MEAN 



SIGMA 



RANGE N 
0,00 - r.0,00 -0 



TEACHER U«:,ES PEER TUTORING 



ID 8 07399 



MEAN 



SIGMA RANGE N 

^•M.Pifl «0,GO H "0,00 "0 



AOVAUTACE.-J OF PEER TUTORING I) MAXIMIZE^ TEACHER TIME AMD 
EFFORT 

MEAN SIGMA' ' RANGE N 

"0,(10 ••^^,00 -0,00 - "R.RO ^0 



It) a 07ai5« 



1 0'-' 
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Table 2.2-Contiriued 




2) HAS ACAOCMin ADVANTAGES FO^ TlJT£c 



/t'DVANTAGES TOR TUTEc 



HtAM SIGMA -'RAMOE " N 

4) HAS /-OVANTAGlrS FOR -nOTOt? UOTh ACAOfTM^ ANO AFf-ECTIVt 

MP'AfJ ' SIGHA ' ■ ■ RAWGE: m 



OI.nDVAWlAGES OF PEE« TUTOWJMG UOTDTD SKJUCS AND KNOWLOG 
LIMITS EFFCTVNSS 

' MEAN S'IGIU ■ RANGH N 

ID n (37/4pq ~ „0^(,0 -0,{i0 „ -0^00 „p 



2) TUTOrJlNG 5t:Sr,I0N MAY TURN INTO SOflALHlNG 

M[:AN G.TGMA . RANGE " N 



3) TUTOH-TUTEE •iNTEf^PCRSONAL PROBUEHS .MAY ARISE 



'^CAN' SIGMA. RANGE * ■ N 



• 0 



«3 PEER TUTOR. PCMAUIZED ACADEHICALLY TAKES TIME FROM OWN WORK 

MEAN SIGMA I RANGE ' N 



TEACHER HAS STUDENTf. READ ALOUD 

M(-.AN S!GMA RANGE N 



€5 



Table 2.2-Continued 



TEACHER HAS STUHENTS «EAD AiaiiD 15 TO ASStSS ABIUITY CATCH 
PROBLEMS 

ML- AN 810MA RANGE N 

10 n flT'UV) "0.00 -Op (10 - -0,tl!^l -\d 



^')^TU INoURE THAT ALL IINDCHSTANI) TO AID POO^ pr:ADEl?S 

L 

MEAN ST'GMA RANGE N 



3) PECAUof: SYlinCr;T5 £'n)JOY RKAQIMG ALCUO 

MEAN SXOflA RANGE N 

10 e R7'ill ~a,,H« "B.pg "0,00 - -fl.PB f0 



'I) TO FACILITATE PARTICIPATION INCREASE INTEREST 

MEAN SIHHA RANGE N 

10 c H7ai5 ^0,0(1 ' -0,00 . *B,00 - ♦0,BR -0 



5) TQ FACILITATE OISCUSCION iJUr-STIONO 

MEAN 5IRMA RANGE N 

10 5 07ai:5. -0,Oa r.0,055 -0,C50 n -0,00 -0 



6) AS TEACHING^ TQCL GIVKS PRACTICE 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE ^ N 

ID 0 07ai4 -0,00 <»t3,y0 »O,B0 - -0,00 -0 



7) OTHER REASONS TO HAVE STUDENTS READ ALOUD 

• MEAN SIGMA RANGfe N 

ID c 07ajy -0,1)0 «0,H0 »0,«0 w -0,00 *.0 



APPROPRIATE COMPOaninN CRITERIA: IJ PUNCTUATION CAPITALS 

MEAfJ .SIGMA RANGE N 

ID s 07»U6 •n),(}l^ -(5,00 t«e',('/e - -0,00 -0 

\ • lOD 

86 



a) SPELLING 

3) G'UNMAf? 
ID s H7«iS 



MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

« 

5) PAKAGRAPHS, TOPIC SENTENCCS ^ 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

6) SPECIFIED LENGTH 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

7) OTHER COMPOSITION CRITERIA 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

in e 07<125 -0,H0 f.W»00 *0,00 - -0,00 -0 

0) ORGANIZATION, COHERENCE, STRUCTURE, UNITY 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 n H7a?3 -0,()i^ M0,150 - tB.OO r.0 

9) CONTtf^T^SUyjEtT THAT CHALLENGES , INTERESTS STUDENT 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 



Table 2, 2-Continued 



MEAN SIGMA RANGE 

'0»'<1f "i^CjQl -0,00 - -0,613 



N 



MEAN 



SIGMa 



RANGE N 



Table 2. 2-Continued 



1(3) C»5F.ATlVITY,n:{IGINALlTY,$Klf--£XPriE5$ION 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 



It) HKCMAfJTCC ONLY 

MEAN siRMA rank:: n 

10 c ei7a?/t -B,RM ••p.ofi «M,()0 « ¥•0,(10 »u 



J2) CONTuNT-fST'JRCTUfJt' 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID = 37«27 -0,QH -0,00 -0,U0 » -0,0(3 «0 



GAMES FUN DEVICES USED 1) FQf? INSTRUCTION SOCIAL INTERACTION 

MEAN SKSMA RANGE N 

10 8 •»0,00 ••0,00 -0,00 f. f0,O0 ^.0 



2) AS INSTURCIONAL SUPPLEMENTS 

MEAN SIUMA RANGE ' N 

i'O a 07429 -0,00 -0,00 ».0,0S n «(-)„n0 ^0 



3) FOR MRnMOTING SOCIAL INTEHACTION GETTING TO KNOW STUDENTS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 a 07433 -0,00 -0,00 •0,00 f «0,00 «0 



4) RARELY DURING THE YEAR 

MEAN 

ID 8 07431 -0,00 



WAYS NQN-WfaTTEN LANGUAGE IS 
SPEECHES DEBATE 

MFAN 

10 ti 07432 " -.0,00 



SIGMA RANGE N 

»«0,00 -0,00 - -0,00 -0 

USED TO TEACH t) ORAL REPORTS 

SIGMA. RANGE N 

«'^,U0 -0»00 ~ -0,00 flA 
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Table 2. 2-Continued 



25 ACTINt:,RnLE«l'LAYlNG,rAtJTOMIHe 
JO 5 07^33 



MEAN 



SIGMA 



RAWGI: N 



3) READIK'r, AUOUn STORIES, PUAYl),PO£-TKY 
ID s C7a3'l 



MEAN 



SIGMA 



RANG!: N 



Q) Af<T,BljLl.nTIN OO^.ROS , P05TF.HS 
10 = 07«35 



8IG)1A 



RANGE 



N 



5) otmeh; games, listenjwg station 



10 s 07*36 



MEAN 
1,25 



SIGMA 
.a3 



RANGE N 
1,00 - 2,00 2a 



REASOM FOR 0lFF£fJE3 RETWI-EN CLASSES OfJSCRVED: 1) SIZE OF CLASS 
ID = 0M37 



MEAN 
t.25 



SIG-^A 
.«3 



RANGE 
IpBO » 2,B0 



2ft 



2) TIME OF DAY 
10 » mH'SB 



MEAN 



SIGMA 
.31 



RANGE N 
1,00 " 2,00 28 



3) DIFFERENT AOIUITY LEVELS DUE TO TRACKING OR ABILITY GROUPING 
10 0 07037 



MEAN 



SIGMA 
,5(1 



RANGE 
1,00 • 2,B0 



N 

20 



0) DtFFEKENCE IN ABILITY LEVELS SOME CLASSES OUIGHTER THAN 
OTHERS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE • N 

ID 0 irmntA i,in i.rh - 2,013 20 
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Table 2.2-Continued 



5) EXTRr.MES or ABILITY W/IN CUA?S VERSUS l-tQfiOGENEOUS ABILITY 

MflAN SIGMA HAN&E N 



6) niPFFKfTN^CGS JN STUOfiNT MOTIVATION MATURITY WORK HABITS 
COOP L RAT I ON 

MEAN SIGMA RAUGfc" U 

10 « 07«^<? 1,52 ,50 l,t)0 r. 2,00 37 



7) DlFFeRSNCES IN atiHAVlOf? PROl^t El-US , N'UMBER OF TROUBLESOME 
KIDS, ETC. 

MEAN SIGHA RANGE N 

ID » «7«AS l,!i0 1,00 « 2,00 gs 



0) 0IFFF.«ewC£3 IN CLASS PERSONALITY , INTERPERSONAL f'ELATlOWS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

J" « i.U ,31 I, CD - 2,00 28 



DIPFERENCeS IN TEACHER-STUDENT RELATIONSHIP TEACHER AFFECT 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 a 07aa5 1,U . ^31 1,00 « 2,00 20 



10) DIFFERENCES IN BACKGnOl^NO,SES,HOME ENVIRONMENT 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID « 074/46 l,n ,35 1,00 m 2, {50 26 



11) NO OlFFERENCES,aR CHANCE ACCOUNTS FOR DIFFERENCES 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID 8 07a«7 i.ifl ,35 I, 00 . 2,00 20 



12) Uy SEX AND RACE MAKE-UP 

MEAN Sir-MA RANGE N 

* ^''^^^O 1.10 .?8 1.00 ^. 2.0H . 28 
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Table 2. 2-Continued 



12)nTMER: ROOM IS HOT,; ATTENOANCf P ATTFRNn , f: TC « 

MEAN SIGtIA RANGE N 

ID 8 R7fla9 ,il«9 - 2,00 23 



STUDEWTS RANDOMtY ASSltiNtD TO CLASSES AT THIS SCHOOl, 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE M 

10 3 07^50 1,18 ,30 1, 0a " R^m aa 



TEACHHR RESPONSIBILITIES TO OIFF KINDS OF STUONTSM) TEACH 
DOESNT SAY 

MEAN SIGMA -RANGE W 

10 s 07a5l 1,39 .«0 I, .BO - 2,00 2S 



2) TEACHER VARIES HRTHOOS BUT NOT CURRICULUM \ 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 a. 07aS2 1,07 ,26 1,00 - 28 



3) TEACHER VARIES CURRICULUM MATERIALS EMPHASIS BUT NOT METHODS 

MEAN .SIGMA ' RANGE N 

10 c 07(153 1,25 ,^3 1,00 - 2,0H 29 



fl) TtACHfeR VARIES BOT-H CUHrtlCULUM ANO MKTHOOS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 8 07fl54 1,32 .'»7 1,00 - 2,00 20 



5) TEACHER VARIES STRUCTURE DISCIPLINE CONTROL 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 a 07«!j5 • 1,04 ,19 1,00 ^ 2,00 26 



6) OTHER; THACHER' OOES NOt AU.IUST REACH EVCRYONE WITH BASICS 

"mean SIGMA RANGE N 

10 » 07a'J6 l,a7 ,50 1,(jO " 2,00 IS 
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Table 2.2-Continued 



fO^TO CI.ASsS l't:RSONALlTY,INTCRl-?>Tn,ATTnilO!;\ScHOTinMAU .VI:f:OS 
Tn - «7/.r, S^^""^'^ RANGE N 



9) TO OnTH AfULlTY AND PERSONALITY OF THP. CI.Af.S 
cVNCET^.i^R<?T^^ "-^^'^ ^'^'^ LITTUnj lACK OF PARENT 



CONCERN INTRST 

t« - ^^^'-'A RANGE N 



2) HOI-it PfiOfilEfiSjHfJME ENVi'RUNMfc'NT 



MEAW SIGMA RAN6E N 



S8 



3) lEARMN-G DISABILITY, LOW 10 , HYPEHACTI VE , NON..RE ADERS , ETC , 
" " ^^'^^^ .35 1,00 ^ 2,00 28 



4) EMOTIONAL P«OHLEMS,AnOLESCENCE,POOR PEER RELATIONSHIPS 

in z 07fiAT ^^^t «ANGE N 

' ^^'.^2 l.i?5 1,00 , 2,00 28 



STUDENTS^'''''^^''''"^^^'^^^"'' Pf'PeLEMS,0IGHI.iPTIVE,ANT0fi0NT3TICS 
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Table 2. 2-Continued 



6) l.AC« OF iNTtlpPf/f ,MnYlVATinN:arJME HAVE GIVI-N UP ; AL I ENT ATI: D 
STUDENTS 

MEAN SIGMA «ANGE N 

ID c {)7iH>S ,S:i 1, 00 - 2,(^(i 28 



7) STUDCMT PEKT.nWAI.ITY.Oi} TB ACHf.R-fiTUnENT PI-UGDfJALITY CONFLICT 

- MEAN SIGMA RANGC N 

ID s e.7/»b& l.Ji ,31 1,00 - 2,00 36 



6) RACIAL, f-TMNICCULTUr^AL BACKGROUND ArlO VALUHS 

M!:AN SIGHA RANGC N 

ID X 0Mb7 Kc*?5 ,43 l.B^ - 2,00 20 

9) CLASSROOM GyV'iNSj SIZE, TIME FF DA V , AV A It ABLE MATCRIAUS, ETC , 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID 3 07068 I, II ,31 1,30 - 8*00 26 



IS) -CAN ALWAYS TRY TO DO SO^'-ETHIMG; fCAN OOP ATTITUDE 

^ MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 



m OTHE«^ AOSENCE, SCHOOL PDLICIE0,GET STUCK H/ PROBLEH KIPS, 
ETC. 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE ,N 

ID o 0707(1 1,37 ,«0 1.00 " 2«f0 27 



MOST IMPORTANT ATTRIBUTES A TEACHER NEEDS I) PATIENCE FORTITUDE 



ID a 07071 



MFAN 
1,11 



SIGMA 
,31 



RANGE N 
l.PB - 2,«0 2» 



2) SENSE OF HUMOR 



10 0 07'l7,? 



WEAN 
I. 10 



SIGMA 
,38 



RANGE N 

I, CHI « 2,v;y ao 



4 
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Table 2.2-Continaed 



i) eNEPCY HEALTH 

MEAN SI6HA RANGE N 



<♦) HONtSTY SINCE.KTTY 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 = fvf'l^a 1,(50 » a, 00 23 



5) GOOD C0MSI5TENT FAIR OISCIPUINE AMD CONTROL 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE U 

10 s 07475 1 ,59 ,49 1,C50 - 2,P0 27 



h) •UNDfiKSTAMoiNC CONCEHH CARING INV01,V€MC:NT WITH STUDENTS 
THEIR PROBLEMS 

MEAN SJGMA RANG;: N 

10 3 07«76 1,29 ,45 l,B0 ^ 2,00 2?. 



7) l,IKE CMIUDKEN AND TEACHING OEVOTION ENTHUSIASM DESIRE 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 e 07477 1,14 ,35 1,00 - 2,00 28 



8) COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

• MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 B 97478 1,15 ,36 1,00 • 2,00 27 



9^ PLEXIBTLITY OPENNESS TO' NEW IDEAS METHODS 

X "EAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 3. 07>79 1,48 ,5M l,r/(J . 2,00 - 27 



10) GOOD KNOWLEW^OF SUBJECT MATTER 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 « .46 J.i?» ~ 2,P0 27 
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Table 2. 2-Continued 



11) GOOD TEACUpJf.; SKILI-S AUILnv TD b*KPl.AIN PKiiPAfJE MOTIVATC 



\?.) CONCtPT OF APPK'OPfJIATE TilftCMtR/STUDtNT nELAnOMSHIP 

MEAN 5IBMA RANGtr M 

10 s 07«fi3 1,26 - 2^HK 27 
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associated with a decrement in attitudes and achievement, especially in 
classes of low average ability. 

Comparison of Cognitive and Affective Math Results 

One aspect of the teacher self-report results fov math classes is the 
relatively high correspondence between results with respect to achievement and 
student attitude. Tables 2.3 through 2.7 include 25 variables that had simi- 
lar relationships with these two different product measures. (Seven of these 
included interactions with either attitude or achievement, but when intersec- 
tion occurred, the overall trend was the same for both achievemeat and 
attitude. ) 

Teachers whose ^.classes had high average gains in math achievement were 
also rated high (in generalized likability) by students. It is not surprising 
then that many teacher characferistics or self-reported practices which were 
also associated with high math achievement were associated with high student 
ratings of the teacher. None of the pairs of tests of relationships resulted 
in opposite or contrasting findings with respect to achievement and attitude, 
i.e., self-report variables associated with high achievement were never 
associated with negative student attitude toward teachers in our math sample. 
The findings for both attitude and achievement will he grouped and discussed 
under several headings or categories. Variable numbers accompany the variable 
labels to facilitate reference to the tables. 
Instructional Organization 

Table 2.3 shows findings with respect to instructional organization. In 
general, results favor math teachers with reported commitments to a struc- 
tured, whole-class, teacher- and textbook-centered approach. The following 
variables were^ both associated with high average achievement: 
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06014 Teachers report, spending high percentage of time teaching the 

class as a whole; and 
07255 Teachers report that, almost all class discussion involves whole 

class. 

Teachers report .. spending a high pei'centage of time te.aching subgroups (Vari- 
able 06013) was ifegatively related to student ratings of the teacher. The 
implication is for active teaching focused on the clags as a whole, not small 



i 

groups or seatwork. 



Teachers think "a high percentage of class time should be spent in class 
• discussion (Variable 06008) was related positively to achievement, but 
reported preference for use of detailed lecture (Variable 07064) was associ- 
ated with low achievement and low student ratings of the teacher. 

Consistent with findings for a whole-class approach were results relating 
to ability grouping.^ Teachers' use of ability groups with different assign- 
ments was associated with low achievement and low student liking of teachers 
(070^, and 07025). Results wer^ nore positive for individualizing, however. 
T^^achers cope with different ability levels in class by differential testing, 
grading, and expectations (07007) was positively related to achievement; and 
Teachers individualize only (do not group) (07024) was positively related to 
attitude. ' 

There were a number of interactions with student attitudes which bear 
mentioning. High-ability students appeared to like classes where teachers 
indicated high expectations for performance. The following four variables 
show patterns of positive relationships for the high-ability students, but 
negative ones (or none) for low-aljility students. 

06010 and 06011 Teachers prefer a high level of errorless performance in 
class discussions and seat work; 
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07256 Teachers report use of frequent class discussion; and 
06001 Teachers expect high percentage of students to master the curricu- 
lum/ 

One interpretation here is that teachers who maintain high expectat.ions 
and perhaps a rapid pace in their classrooms are able to produce exoiting and 
interesting cl^ss experiences with high-ability students, but lose the low- 
ability students. Perhaps low-ability students are not able to cope quite as 
well in classes where teachers hold these kinds of expectations. 

, Variable 07001, Teachers report that having a variety of ability levels 
in on^ roop is a problem, was associated with low student ratings of the 
teac*her for both ability groups. Interpretation 'of this finding is -difficult , 
espedialL)!;, in view of results obtained for taacher self-reports of strategies 

y 

they use to cope with range of ability in their classes. Variable 07267, 

Teachers report. that class discussions have disadvantages because the discus- 

> 

sions do not go well or get misdirected, wr,s related to low student ratings 
among, lov.'-ability students only. , Possibly this indicates that at least m 
low-ability classes, teachers have not had much success in coping with class 
discussion and have not been able to bring this off effect ively, ; hence, the 
negative relationship for low-ability students for this variable. 

Two variables suggest that attempts to water down the curriculum, or slow 
the pace, may be negatively telated to student attitude for high-ability 
students: 

07008 Teachers cope with different ability levels in class by using a 

whole class approach and teaching to the average; and^ • 

^ ' ... 

07002 Teachers cope with different ability levels just by dividing up 

the class. 



These show negative relationships with high-:ability students* attitudes. The. 
findings tor low~ability students, however, are mixed. In some cases, the 
^uggestion is that teaching to the middle of the tlass and dividing up the 
class is positively related to attitudes among low-ability stu<fe^s but in 
-'other cases, the indications^ are that^^^ey are not^ Fo^^^riables ,07008, 
07002, and 07010 the findings for low/ are mixed. 

In suitaary, a number of findings related to instructional organization 
show effects for achievement, ^These tend to 'suggest that teachers who teach 
the whole class and do not divide the class into smaller groups have a posi- 
tive effect on achievement. On the other hand, teachers' reports of grouping 
and individualizing in some way were negatively related to student achievement 
overall. With respect to students' attitudes, teachers' reports of grouping 
of Vahy sort tends to have negative relationships with student attitudes. The 
teachers* reports of relative lack of success with using class discussion^ 
also was associated with low attitudes, . particularly for low- abi lity. students . 
A final suggestion is that high expectations tend to be facilitative for high-' 
ability students' attitudes, but not for low-ability students' attitudes. One 

i 

possibility is that high-ability students are able to master curriculum 

If 

requirements much more quickly; slowing down the lesson pace .or going back to 
reteach low-ability students may result in boring and uninteresting classes. 
On the other hand, high expectations and quick pacing may tend to lose lo\r- 
ability students. As reports of their attitudes suggest, these kinds of 
situations may be highly failure-laden and tension-producing for the lows. • 
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Table 2.3 

Vai^iables Related to Math Achievement and Student Attitude 



Variable 
Number 



Variable Description 



Instructional Organization 

06014 ^Teachers r^Rort spending high 
percentage\)f time teaching 
to class as a wholQ> 



07255 
06013 
06008 



-07064 



07021 
07025 
07007 



07024 
06010 



'Teachers report that almost 
all class discussions 
involve the whole class 

Teachers report spending a 
high percentage of time' 
teaching subgroups 

Teachers think a high percent- 
age of class time should be 
- spent in questions, discus- 
sions 

When^ presenting new material 
^ teachers explain different 
ways*; use small steps^ 
repeat, give detailed 
lectures 

Teiichers use ability gr9ups 
given different assignments 

Teachers group only (do not 
individualize) 

Teachers cope with different 
ability levels in class by 
differential testing,^ 
grading, expectations 

Teachers individualize only 
(do hot group) ^ 

Teachers prefer high level of 
errdrless performance in 
class discussions 



Relationship 

with 
Achievement 



Relationship 
with 
Attitude 



Main Interaction Main Interaction 



/ 



Hi + , Lo - 



Table 2.3-Continued 



Variable 
Number 



Variable DescriptioiT 



Instructional Organization 

06011 Teachers prefer high level of 
errorless performance in 
seatwork 

.07256 'Teachers report use of fre- ^ 
quent class discussion 

06001 Teachers expect high percent- 
age of students to master 
curriculum 

07267 Teachers cite following dis- 
advantage of class discus-, 
sions: discussion may getf 
misdirected, petty, trivial 

07001 Teachers think that several 

ability levels in one room 
presents a problem 

07008 Teachers cope with . different 
ability levels in class by 
whole class approach, teach- 
ing to middle 

07002 Teachers cope with different 

ability levels in class by 
ability grouping (only) 

07010 Teachers cope with different 
ability levels in class in 
some active way rather than 
avoiding the problem 



Relationship 
with 
Achievement 



Relationship 
with 
Attitude 



Main Interaction Main Interaction 



Hi + Lo - 



Hi + Lo 0 



Hi + Lo - 



Hi 0 Lo - 



Hi - Lo + 



Hi 



Lo + 



Hi 0 Lo - 



Evaluat ion Pract ices 



Tab! 2.4 shows results with respect to reported . evaluat Ton practices. 
Kath teachers' reports that they asses;> student mastery levels by using their 
own ' se 1 f-made diagnostic tests or by using standard diagnostic ^ tests were 
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positively related to achievement, particularly for high students (07042, 
07040), On the other hand, teachers who report assessing student achievement 
at the beginning of the year by checking personal files or by asking the coun- 



causes of learning problems by contacting parents (07049) was also negatively 
associated with student achievement. *This finding makes sense if one can make 
the assumption that teachers have enough knowledge about their students for 
them to make these decisions for themselves. All of these findings suggest 
that experienced math teachers who are likely to get the greatest gains from 
their students tend to rely on tjieir own knowledge of what the students need 
to know or on objective measures. 

The findings for Variables 06017 and 06107 suggest that teachers who tend 
to be rated highly by students are those who use and rely on standardized 
tests. Findings for Variable 06058 are somewhat contradictory, however. (See 
discussion of this vai^iable in Table 2.7, TeaSzher Characteristics.) Frequent 
testing (07027) was "associated with positive attitudes for high-ability stu- 



dents, but not for lows* The suggestion here is that highs may have benefited 
from the practice of test-taking, but lows may have met the test-taking situ- 
at ion with anxiety and inattention. On the other hand, reports of regular use 
of a curve in grading (07062) had the reverse association^ Regular use of a 
curve was negatively related to attitude . among high-ability students, byt 
positively related to lows* attitudes. It seems reasonable that lows may te^nd 
to benefit from a curve, whereas highs do not necessarily. ^ 

Teachers* reports that they use a scep-by-step process to diagnose learn- 
ing problems (07051) §nd their reported use of correctly done seatwork to mea- 
sure their success (06025), both showed positive relationships with student 
attitudes. This suggests that the more realistic a teacher is about measuring 



selor or other teachers (07037) showed lower student achievement. Finding out 
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the products of learning objectively, the more likely that students* attitudes 
will be positive. On the other hand, teachers" reports of measuring their 
success by such extraneous factors as students* beginning their work quickly 
after a lecture or explanation were negatively related to achievement (06023). 
Consistent with this general pattern is the finding that when well-liked 
teachers use ability grouping, the groups are based on some rational system 
and assessment of work (07013). Teachers' measuring their success by slower 
students* appearance of understanding was related to positive attitudes among 
low-ability students, but to negative attitudes among h i gh-^abl 1 i t y classes 
(06024). The report that rules and procedures in each of the two observed 
classes differ according to academic expectations for students (07112) shows 
positive relationship? for high-ability students* achievement, but no rela- 
tionships for low-abil:ty students* achievement. This suggests that certain 
techniques may be used effectively in classes where students have high ability 
levels, but these same techniques may be ineffective for lows. It is also 
possible that changing rules and procedures according to academic expectations 
for students is a vehicle for the expression of low expectations for low 



In general, results with vespect to evaluation practices indicate that 
effective math teachers take their roles as diagnosticians and evaiuators 
seriously. They report relying on self-made or standardized tests for student 
pretesting and diagnosing, rather tffian depending on less objective data from 
counselors, other teachers, or even parents. Their responses also imply that 
they put some time and effort into test preparation (07034, 07033) and diag- 
nosing learning problems. While all of the findings do not support this gen- 
eralization, the vast majority nevertheless did fit this pattern. 



students . 



12 
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Table 2.4 

Variables Related Co Math Achievement and Student Attitude 



Variable 
Number 



Variable Description 



Evaluation Practices 

07042 -At beginning of year teachers 
find students' achievement 
levels by using self-made 
diagnostic testa 

07040 At beginning of year teachers 
find students* achievement 
levels by using standard 
diagnostic tests 

07037 At beginning of year teachers 
find students' achievement 
levels by checking personal 
files; ask counselor^ other 
teachers 

07049 Teachers find cause of learn- 
ing problems by contacting 
parents 



Relationship 
with 
Achievement 



Relationship 
with 
Attitude 



Main Interaction Main Interaction 



Hi + Lo - 



06017 Teachers believe that 

achievemenu test scores give 
more valuable information 
about students than past 
grades or other more 
subjective evaluations 

06107 Teachers agree that IQ tests 
merely label students and 
should not be used 

06058 Teachers rate abilit/ to equip 
students to do well on 
standardized tests as 
important to good teaching 



07027 Teachers give tests frequently 
(excluding spelling) 



Hi + Lo - 



2"^ 
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Table 2.4--Contlnued 



Variable 
Number 



Variable Description 



Evaluation Practices 



Relationship Relationship 
with with 
Ach ievemen t At t i t ude 



Main Interaction Mam Interaction 



07062 Teachers report regular use of 
curve in grading 

07051 Teachers report use of 

step-by-step process to 
diagnose learning problems 

06025 Teachers measure their suc- 
cess by correctly done 
seatvork 

06023 Teachers measure their success 

by students beginning work 
immediately 

07013 When teachers use ability ^ 
grouping, groups are based 
on observation, assessment 
of work 

06024 Teachers measure their success 

by slower students appearing 
to understand 

07112 Teachers report that rules and 
procedures differ among 
their classes in terms of 
academic expectations for 
students 

07034 Teachers report disadvantages 
of self-made tests: takes 
much time, effort, work to 
make a test 

07033 Teachers report disadvantages 
of self-made tests: valid- 
ity, reliability; do hot 
cover all skills 



Hi - Lo + 



Hi - Lo + 



Hi + Lo 



1"^ 
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Classroom Management 

Table 2,5 summarizes relationships with respect to classroom management. 
Math teachers who reported preferring a fairly structured classroom environ- 
ment and accepting personal responsibility for management and discipline in 
their classes had higher achievement and positive student attitudes. Posting 
or otherwise visually clarifying class rules (07115) was positively related to 
achievement and attitude. Use of some student input into class rules at the 
beginning of the year (07117) was also associated with positive student rat- 
ings of teacher. Teachers' emphasis students' coming to class prepared 
(07085) was associated with high student ratings of teachers and high achieve- 
ment among low^ability classes (though not significantly for high-ability 
classes). Teachers' laxity in enforcing due lates for assigned work (07098) 
was associated with low student ratings, and reported enforcing of due dates 
(07099) with high student ratings of teachers. However, enforcing a time 
limit for missed work (07103) had differential relationships to attitudes for 
the two ability groups. There was a negative relationship for highs, but a 
positive one for lows. The opposite was true for achievement: When teachers 
reported giving leeway for "excused'* late papers (07096), highs tended to 
benefit, but lows did not ♦ 

Teachers* preference for a structured system for students' contributions 
to class discussions was supported by Variables 07146 and 07148. In addition, 
teachers' perception of a role consistent with a structured class (07243) was 
positively related to student attitudes toward teachers, suggesting that stu- 
dents may be more comfortable when guidelines are set which can ensure their 
chances to participate. 

Results with respect to fixed versus flexible seat ing arrangements were 
unclear. Teachers' belief that maximal learning occurs with fixed seating 
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(07137) was associated with high achievement and attitude. It should be 
noted, however, that Variable 07128 describing use of flexible (rather than 
fixed) seating in class was not significantly related to either product mea- 
sure. Results with respect to Variables 07134 and 07135 were difficult to 
interpret since they appear contradictory. 

.Teachers' reported self-reliance with respect to discipline in class^ was 
strongly supported. Keeping students after class or after school (07229) and 
contaet^ing parents (07230) were both positively related to student ratings of 
the teachers. Using special privileges (07214, 07215) as rewards was related 
to high achievement among high-ability students, but not among low-ability 
students. There were no significant^ results with variables describing other 
strategies: talking to or warning students; student isolation; referral to 
counselors, principals, school detention, or school suspension. 

Effective teachers view discipline as a complex issue (06006) and use 
positive, well-planned approaches to solving problems. Reported use of a 
step^y-step discipline process by teachers (07235) was associated with both 
high achievement and high student ratings. Additionally, reported use of 
reality therapy techniquesj (07226) was positively associated with attitudes. 

r 

In**^ contrast, teachers' belief that they can do little about discipline prob- 
lems (07464) was ne ^,atively related to student attitudes, and teachers' seek- 
ing outside help to deal with students who do not pay attention (07173) was 
also negatively associated with achievement. Teachers' reporting that fair, 
consistent discipline was the ttost' important attribute of the effeptive junior 
high'teacher (07475) showed a positive association with attitude. 

The findings for these self-report variables suggest that effective 
classroom control and discipline are critical factors in student attitudes. 
The teachers' willingness to face discipline problems and to develop tech- 

ICO 
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niques to cope with them may have a direct influence on the climate of their 
classrooms. Instances where teachers are effectively in charge may be crucial 
to providing a safe, calm learning environment for all students. 

Other results with respect to student part icipation and behaviors were 
less meaningful (or harder to interpret because of interact ions with ability 
levels of students), but tended to support the generalization that successful 
math teachers are active, self-reliant classroom managers: 06059, 07093, 
07126, 07159, 07161, 07162, 07165, 07168, 07171, and 07209. 

Table 2.5 

Variables Related to Math Achievement and Student Attitude 



Variab le 
Number 



Variable Description 



Relat ionship Relat ionship 
with with 
Ach ievement At t i t ude 



Main Interaction Main Interaction 



Classroom Management 

07115 Teachers organize classroom at 
beginning of year by using 
visual aids; pass out or 
post rules 

07117 Teachers organize classroom at 
beginning of year by using 
student input to establish 
and enforce rules 

07085 Class rules include students 
must come prepared : bring 
supplies, homework,"^ materials 

07098 Teachers set deadlines beyond 

original due date for home- 
work; loose on due dates 

07099 Work is due on due date 

07103 Teachers set a time limit for 
turning in missed work 



Hi 0 Lo + 



Hi - Lo + 
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Table 2v5-Continued 



Variable 
Number 



Variable Description 



Relationship 
with 
Achievement 



Relationship 

with 
' Attitude 



Main Interaction Main Interaction 



Classroom Management 



07096 



07146 



07148 



07245 



07137 



07128 



07134 



07135 



07229 



07230 



Teachers distinguish between 
excused and unexcused absences 
in accepting late papers 

• Teachers report problem with 
students not raising hands, 
blurting out answers 

Teachers cope with call out 
problems by telling stu- 
dents to raise hand, wait, 
take turns 

Teachers believe to establish 
credibility one must 
maintain teacher role: know 
subject r be correct in 
manner 

Teachers believe that maximal 
learning occurs with fixed 
seating 

* 

Teachers report use of 

flexible seating arrangement * 

Teachers feel that students 
are mare happy and comfort- 
able with flexible seating 
than with fixed seating 

Teachers feel that cliques 
form with flexible \. 
seats; fixed seatii^ breaks 
them up 



Teacher? report u^e o£ keep- 
ing after school, after 
class to handle disrupti^^e 
students 

v. 

Teachers report use of con- 
tacting parents, sending 
notes home for handling 
disruptive students . 



\ 



Hi + Lo - 



Hi + Lo - 



Table 2.5-Continued 



Variable 
Number 



Variable Description 



Relationship 
with 
Achievement 



Relationship 
with 
Attitude 



Main Interaction Main Interaction 



Classroom Management 

07214 Teachers report use of out- 

of-clas8 privileges as 
reward for good work and 
behavior 

07215 Teachers report use of in- 

class privileges (games 
films, talk| no test or 
homework, etc.) as 
motivating strategy 

06006 Teachers think discipline 

problen\8 are due to factors 
other than ctudent lack of 
interest in subject matter 
or laxity in enforcing rules 

07235 Teachers report use of step- 
by-step process for .handling 
disruptive students 

07226 Teachers report use of real- 
ity therapy, contracts to 
handle disruptive students ^ 

0746^ Te^achers believe that" they 

can do' little about disci- 
pline, behavior problems, 
disruptive, antagonistic^ 
students 



Hi + Lo 



Hi + Lo - 



07173 



07475 



Teachers deal with students 
not paying attention, by 
seeking outside help: 
parents , counselors , office 

Teachers cite good,' consisr 
tent, fair discipline and 
control as most important 
attribute of effeCjtive 
junior high teacher 
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Table 2.5-Continued 
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Variable 
Number 



i 

V 

Variable Description 



Classroom Management 

06059 ^ je achers believe knowing and 
^ using behavior modification 
techniques is important to 
good teaching ^ 



07093 Cla ss rules include expect 
mutual respept, courtesy 

07126 Teachers indicate willing- 
ness to try greater stu- 
dent involvement *^in making 
and enforcing rules 

07159 Teachers deal with students 

who neveif answer when called 
' ' on by going on to another 
student 

07161 Teachers deal with students 

who nev^r answer when' called 
on by having private 
conference to discuss 
problem 

07162 Teachers deal with students 

who never answer when called 
on by eventually ignoring 
them, leaving them alone 
after other strategies fail 

07165 Teachers report that student 
• not answering when called on 

is not a problem, rarely 
happens ' 



07168 Teachers deal' with students 

who do not pay attention by 
calling on them, asking 
^ them a question 

07171 Teachers deal with students 
not paying attention by 
^ , using nonverbal interven- 
tion 



Relationship 

with 
Achievement 



Relationship 
with 
Attitude 



Main I ntera ction Main Interaction 

I 



Hi - Lo + 



Hi +. Lo - 



Hi + Lo - 



Table 2.5-Continued, 

Relationship Relationship 

#' with with 

Variable . ' Achievement^ Attitude 



Number Variable Description Main Interaction Main Interaction 

Classroom Management ^ 

07209 Teachers report that they 
consistently reward good 

behavior and good work , Hi + Lo 0 



Teaching Strategies 

Table 2.6 summarizes findings for teachers' reports of teaching strate- 
gies used. Teachers believe ability ,to engage students in peer teaching is 
important to good teaching ((J6047) was associated with low achievement and low 
sjtudent ratings of teachers. AI30, agreement that 'letting faster students 
help slower ones is a good practice (06083) was negatively related to achieve- 
ment, but reports of coping with, different ability levels in class by rjer 
tutoring, allowing students to work together (07006) indicated an interaction 
with entering ability, suggesting that peer tutoring may be more positively 
related to achievement in high-ability math classes than in low-ability math 
classes. 

In general, indications that teachers favored or thought they favored 
preferential treatment for some students, groups, or classes were associated 
with low student ratings or low achievement or both, particularly for low- 
ability classes. Self-reports that teachers paid nore attention to or asked 
more questions of some students or some groups (07272, 07275, 07016) or indi- 
cations that teachers preferred some classes or treated some classes or groups 

> 

differently than others, generally were related negatively to achievement 



*and/or attitude (07440, 07442, 07445, 07111, 07452, 07454, 07455), Only two 

items appeared to contradict this general trend (07451 and 07017), 

Certain criteria that teachers reported using in choosing and emphasizing 

some teaching objectives over others were significantly related to achievement 

or student ratings or both,* Judgments that some teaching objectives are less 

important because student* have already had the material o: can get it later 

(07318) were associated with- low , achievement and attitude. Decisions based' on 
'» * 

perceived need for remediation (07304 )'^lso appeared to be n^ati^vely associ- 

* t' * 

, ated with achievement. However, decisions based on criteria relaued to dis- 
trict^ curriculum guidelines (07305) or on preference for teaching concepts 
rather than memory work (07317) were related to high class mean' achievem^ent , 
Reported emphasis on some teaching objectives because they will be useful to 
students" in later life <07302) was associated with high student ratings of 
teachers for low-ability students only. Variable 07314, Teacher^ assign less 
importance to some objectives ^Because they are less .useful for later life, was 
related td positive attitudes for both groups. 

The preferred curriculum suggested by our data seems to be a "no-frills" 
program featur.ing regular textbooks and homework, particularly for lower- 
ability classes,* Teachers' reliictance to rely strongly on. the text (0609U 
was associated with low achievement at all ability levels, and low student 
ratings of teachers among low-ability classes.' Teachers' reported use of the 
district-adopted math text (07285) was related negatively to student ratings 
of the teachers ^ong high-ability classes, but positively among low-ability 
classes. Teachers* reported use of easier pnaterials in addition to the 
adopted text (07287) was related positively to student attitude in higher- 
ability classes, but not in lower-ability classes. Preference for regular 
^textbooks appears to be an important correlate of achievement by low-ability 

-L u 
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students. One interpre ration is that this ce served to focus low- 

ability students on the .crial emphasized i*. che achievement test.^ Frequent 
assignment of homework* (06015) related positively to^ student rating<; of^ 
teachers overaH. "Dressing up th^ lesson" to increase interest (06019) was 
associated wifh low achievement, part^icularly for high^-ability clas^iis; ^d 
teachers' assumption of student enjoyment of lesson without any special 
"dressing" (06020) was related to high achievement overall and especially 
among high-lability classes. i 

Teachers' self-reports of strategies used cv. motivate students had vary- 
ing relationships with student attitude and achievement according to the abil- 
ity levels of classes. Reports of frequent use of public recognition (06061) 
were related to positive attitudes among high-ability classes, but negative 
attitudes among low-ability students. Reported use of written comments on 
students* papers (06066) was associated with high a<fb ' ement among high- 
ability students, but low achievement among low-ability classes. Other vari"* 
ables describing r rategies for dealing with nonworkers and nonvolunteers 
(07190, 07154, 07196) also showed interactions with achievement and entering 
ability* Only one variable describing motivation strategies had similar 
results with both low- and high-ability classes: Variable 06103, Teachers 

4 

agree that giving failing grades does little to promote achievement, was 
associated with low student ratings o£ teachers. 

Six statistically significant variables described strategies for helping 
students with special academic needs, especially remediation. Two results 
appeared to support referra! to trained personnel: 

07058 Teachers report referring students who need remediairion or enrich- 
ment to resource teacher or other special help (positive relation- 
ship wit;h achievement); and 
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07365 Teachers report use of remedial techniques to teach math to non- 
^ readers (negative relationship with achievement). 

Interpretation of other "remediation" results was complicated by interactions 
with eatering class ability: 07052, 07079, 07080, and 07081. 

Table 2,6 

Variables Related to Math Achievement and Student Attitude 



Variable 
Number 



Variable Description 



Teaching Strategies 

06047 Teachers believe ability to 
engage students in peer 
teaching is important to 
good teaching 

Teachers agree that letting 
faster students help slower 
ones is a good strategy 

Teachers cope with different 
ability levels in class by 
peer tutoring; allow stu- 
dents to work together 

072/2 Teachers report targeting 
questions: more to 
brighter, more to slower, 
etc. 



06083 



07006 



Relationship 
with 
Achievement 



Relationship 
with 
Attitude 



Main Interaction Mam Interaction 



Hi + Lo - 



07275 Teachers report that they 
direct more questions to 
brighter students 

07016 Teachers report that they ' 
target attention to spe- 
cial groups 

07440 Teachers account for'* differ- 
ences between their two^ 
observed sections by difr 
ferences in ability level: 
some classes are brighter 
than others 



Hi 0 Lo - 



0') 
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Table 2.6-Continued 



Variab le 
Number 



Variable Description 



Relationship 
with 
Achievement 



Relationship 
with 
Attitude 



Mam Interaction Main Interaction 



Teaching Strategies 

07442 Teachers account for differ- 
ences between their two 
observed sections by dif- 
ferences in student motiva- 
tion, maturity, work habits, 
cooperation 

07445 Teachers account for differ- 
ences between their two 
observed sections by dif- 
ferences in teacher-student 
relationship, teacher 
affect 

07111 Teachers report that rules and 
procedures differ among 
their classes in that*class 
structure is determined by 
student behavior 

07452 Teachers report that they 

vary methods but not cur- 
riculum in adjusting strat- 
egies for different class 
makeup 

07454 Teachers report that they vary 

both curriculum and methods^ 
in adjusting strategies for 
different class makeup 

07455 Teachers report that they vary 
- structure, discipline, 

control in adjusting 
strategies for different 
class makeup 

07451 Teachers report making 

unspecified adjustments in 

teaching strategies 

for different class makeup 



Hi + Lo - 



Hi + Lo - 



Hi 0 Lo - 



1)7 
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T^ble 2,6-Continued 



Variable 
Number 



Variable Description 



Teaching Strategies 

07017 Teachers report that they pay 
more attention to high- 
ability groi'.pSi as opposed 
to low 

07318 Teachers assign less impor- 
tance to certain objectives 
because students don't nee^ 
it now; already had it; get 
it later 

07304 Teachers concentrate on 

certain skills because they 
are needed most, have been 
neglected; were far behind 

07305 Teachers concentrate on cer- 

tain objectives because of 
district guidelines, stan-* 
dard objectives 

07317 Teachers assign less impor-- 

tance to cerjtain objectives 
because memorizing is not as 
important as understanding 
concepts 

07302 Teachers concentrate on cer- 
tain skills because they are 
important for later life 

07314 Teachers assign less impor- 
tance to certain objectives 
because they are less use- 
ful for later life ^ 

06091 Teachers agree that too much . 

reliance on the text makes 
effecti^^e teaching harder 

07285 Teachers use district-adopted 
math text 



Relationship 
with 
Achievement 



Relationship 
with 
Attitude 



Mam Interaction Main Interaction 



Hi 0 Lo 'f 



- Hi + Lo - 



Hi - Lo + 
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Table 2.6-Continued 



Variab le 
Number 



Variable Description 



Relationship 
with 
Achievement 



Relationship 
with 
Attitude 



Main Interaction Main Interaction 



Teaching Strategies 

07287 Teachers report use of easier 
material in addition to the 
adopted text 

06015 'Teachers report assigning 
frequent homework 

06019 Teachers try to dress up les- 

son to make it more inter- 
esting 

06020 Teachers assume that students 

will enjoy lessons without 
special "dressing" 

06061 Teachers report frequent use 
of public recognition as a 
motivation strategy 

06066 Teachers report using written 
comments on students' papers 
as motivators 

07190 Teachers deal with students 
who won^t do any work by 
nagging, threatening, keep- 
ing at them, praising them 

07154 Teachers deal with students 
who never volunteer by 
calling on them; using pat- 
terned turns 

07196 Teachers deal with students 
who won't do any work by 
failing them, forgetting 
them, doing nothing 

06103 Teachers agree that giving 

failing grades does little 
to promote achivement 

07058 Teachers refer students who 

need remediation or enrich- 
ment to resource teacher or 
other special help 



Hi + Lo - 



- Hi - Lo 0 



+ Hi + Lo 0 



Hi + Lo - 



Hi + Lo - 



Hi + Lo 0 



Hi - Lo + 



Hi - Lo 0 
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Table 2.6-Continued 



/ Variable 
Number 



Variable Description 



Teaching Strategies 

07365 Teachers report use of reme- 
dial techniques to teach 
math to nonreaders 

07052 Teachers provide supplemen- 
tary packets, workbooks, 
kits for students who need 
remediation or enrichment 

07079 When students try to hide the 

fact that they are lost, 
teachers leave it up to stu- 
dents to seek hel»>, take 
initiative 

07080 When students try to hide the 

fact that they are lost,** " 
teachers get help, informa- 
tion from counselor, princi- 
pal, parent; check records 

07081 Teachers report that students* 

trying to hide their con- 
fusion is not a problem; 
doesn't happen much 



Relationship Relationship 
with with 

Achievement Attitude 

Main Interaction Main Interaction 



Hi + Lo - 



Hi + Lo 0 



Hi 0 Lo - 



Hi - Lo + 



Teacher Characteristics 



Results with respect to teacher characteristics are presented in 
Table 2.7. Math teachers who reported valuing affective relationships with 
their students were likely to be rated more positively than teachers who do 
not* The following teachers* opinions were related to positive student 
attitudes: 

07220 Becoming close to students is a plus for building rapport; 
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07221 Social relationship with students is more important than academic 
progress ; and 

07246 To establish credibility one must show trust, caring. 

Teachers who reported that they carefully avoid embariassing confused 
students (07075) and teachers who expressed charitable, uncritical attitudes 
toward unmotivated students (07181, 07178, 07188) were also rated positively 
by their students. However, teachers who overemphasized affective aspects of 
the teaching role (06096) were rated negatively by their students. 

Some of ouiT results imply that teachers are aware of their teaching 
effectiveness and of whether or not they are liked by their students. IThey 
appear to respond to some questions and interview items accordingly (and home^ 
times deferisively) . For example. Teachers think that students' ratings of 
classes and teachers are valid (07249) was related positively to both achieve- 
ment and attitude. Teachers believe that groups and individuals in class 
accomplished desired objectives for the year (07288) was associated with posi- 
tive ratings of teachers and high achievement among low-ability students. 
(However, there was no significant relationship with achievement among high- 
ability classes.) Teachers who agreed that it is natural for students to 
resist teachers (06079) and that teaching should be evaluated in its own right 
regardless of what- is learned (06093) were both associated with low student 
ratings. This may suggest that teachers' lack of confidence and control could 
be detrimental to student attitudes. 

A number of significant relationships with respect to teachers' atti- 
tudes toward student teachers appeared, but the results are difficult to 
interpret and do not appear to be useful. (See Variables 07349, 07354, 07355, 



07357, 07358, 07359, and 07360.) 
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Results with respect to teachers' attitudes about busing included several 
interactions with raean entering-abilicy of classes. Positive attitudes toward 
busing were related to high achievement among low-ability classes and low 
achievement among high-ability classes. However, teachers who saw bused stu- 
d6nts as angry and resentful were associated with low achievement and low 
attitude in both low- and high-ability classes. Concern for the neighborhood 
school concept appeared to be related to positive achievement overall. The 
significiant variables related to busing were Variables 07321, 07326, 07327, 
07331, 07332, 07333, and 07334, 

When asked to ^scribe factors in classes and individuals about which 
teachers can do nothing, teachers' responses referring to racial or cultural 
backgrounds of students (07467) were" positively related to both achievement 
and student ratings of the teacher. Responses concerning students' emotional 
or psychological problems (07463) were associated with high student ratings of 
teachers. The meaning of these relationships is unclear. Responses indicat- 
ing that teachers can always try (or expression of a "can do" attitude. Vari- 
able 07469) were positively related to achievement. 

I 

There were significant relationships bet.ueen what teachers expectejj of ' 
parents and students' achievement and attitudes. Teachers' reported expecta- 
tion that parents should tutor students (06029) was associated with low 
achievement gains in math. Teachers who believed • that parents were best 
included in the extracurricular activities (06032) were rated low by students, 
whereas ceachers who said parents' best contribution was establishing a warm, 
positive home environment (06035) were rated high by students. 

Variable 07139, Teachers believe that substitute teachers should be given 
lesson plans and other aids, was ' related • to high class mean achievement and 
high student ratings of teachers. Teachers' reported reluctance to help sub- 
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stitutes carry on with regularly scheduled class assignments (07144) was 
associated with low achievement. Teachers* attitudes toward substitutes ^ in 
their classroom may be related to teachers' attitudes .concerning the impor*- 
tance of constructive use of class time. 

Teachers ' unwillingness to work with school counselors (07342) was 
related to low student ratings of teachers. Two other variables negatively 
related to student liking of teachers were mention of patience and mentxbn of 
energy and health as most important attributes of junior High teachers (07471 
and 07473). It is not surprising that teachers experiencing difficulties 
relating to junior high school students would mention patience and energy as 
necessary to the job. 

Teachers* level of postgraduate education was negatively related to 
achievement in math classes (06108). According to our results, the closer 
teachers c^me to achieving a gradu^ce degree, the 4ower their mean class 
achievement g^ins were likely to be. These results cannot be explained by 
years of teaching experience (or presumably, by age). No significant results 
with respect to achievement were obtained for three of the experience vari~ 
ables. However, years of teaching experience (06110), years teaching in 
junior high school (06111), and in math (06112) were negatively related to the 
student ratings of the teachers, at least in lower ability classes. 

A number of variables pertained to teachers* assumptions and beliefs 
about teaching/learning. Results with respect to these variables contained 
many contradictions, especially when considered together and in contrast to 
results obtained for variables describing the practices and strategies 
teachers reported they use. These contradictory results suggest inconsis- 
tencies between teachers* avowed ideals and beliefs about teaching and. what 
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'they do in the classroom. The following variables were all related to low 
student . ratings of teachers: 

06058 Teachers believe ability to equip students to do well on stan- 

dardized tests as important to good teaching; 
06051 Teachers believe ability to give clear instructions as important 
to good teaching; 

06082 Teachers agree that unless explanations are short, students lose 

interest; and ^ 
06090 Teachers believe that "practice makes perfect" sums up teaching. 
- In addition, the following opinions were related to low student ratings of the 
teacher in low-ability classes but had opposite or no relationship in high- 
J ability classes^ 

06041 Teachers believe ability to organize classroom as important to 
good teaching; 

06053 Teachers believe ability to notivate students to enjoy schoolwork 

as important to good teaching; 
06076 Teachers agree that without proper training students' mental 

abilities remain undeveloped; 
06081 Teachers agree that students should expect schoolwork ta be inter- 

esting; and 

06097 Teachers agree that teachers should use some of the students' 
slang. 

Three opinions or. assumptions about teaching were related negatively to 
- achievement: * 

060:>9 Teachers believe knowing and using behavior modification tech- 
niques is important to good teaching; 
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06092 Teachers agree teachers should make it a. -point to bfe^ wrong occa- 
sionally then acknowledge it; 
07374 Teachers feel that student progress could be improved by greater 
teacher^student xoncact. ^ 
Other variables positively related to achievement in high-ability classes but 
not in low-ability classes were: ^ 

06037 Teachers believe ability to explain or show how an important p^rt 

of teaching; \ 
06071 Teachers agree that teachers should teach subjects, not atti- 
tudes; a;id ^ ^ 
06073 Teachers agree that schooling should primarily train studi|nts to 

handle social adjustment. , 
There were a number of inconsistencies in the above results. Compare, 
for example, Variables 06071 and 06073. Also compare Variable 06058 with 
\jEindings reported for "Evaluation Practices," in Table 2i4 of this chapter. 
Such contradictions make interpretation of results with respect to teachers' 
assumptions and beliefs about teaching less useful than findings for other 
teacher characteristics and teachers' self-reports of teaching practices. 

Table 2.7 

Variables Related to Math Achievement and Student Attitude 



Relat ionship Relat ionship 
with with 
Variable Achievement * Attitude 



Number Variable Description Main Interaction Main Interaction 

Teacher Characteristics 

07220 Teachers feel that becoming 

close to students is a plus 

for building rapport + 
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Table 2.7-Continued 



Variab le 
. Number 



Variable Description 



Teacher Characteristics 



Relationship 
with 
Achievement 



Relationship 
with 

Attitude 



Main Interaction Mam Interaction 



07221 Teachers feel that social 

relationship with students 
is more important than 
academic progress 

07246 Teachers believe that to 

establish credibility one 
must show trust, caring, 
respect for students 

07075 When students try to hide the 
fact that they are lost 
teachers report they avoid 
embarrassing; build trust 

07181 Teachers* view of unmotivated 
students: emotional, per- 
sonal adjustment problems; 
physical disability, etc. 

07178 Teachers' view of unmotivated 
stuxlentsr poor self-concept, 
lack of confidence, fear of 
failure 

07188 Teachers* view of unmotivated 
students: teachers are at 
fault; failure to motivate, 
improve students' self- 
image, or work with them 

06096 Teachers agree that teacher's 
personality is the roost 
important qualification 

07249 Teachers think that students' 
ratings of classes and 
teachers are valid 

07288 Teachers believe that groups, 
and individuals in class 
accomplish desired 
object ives 



Hi 0 Lo + + 



Hi 0 Lo + 
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Table 2 , 7-Continued 

i 



Variable 
N Number ' 



Variable Description 



Teacher Characteristics 

06079 Teachers a^gree it is natural 
for students to resist 
teachers , 

06093 Teachers agree that teaching 
should be evaluated in its 
ovm right regardless of what 
is learned 

»07349 Teachers report they have had 
•o a stCxdent teacher 

07154 Teachers cite advantajge of 
having a student teacher: 
good^ for kids to be exposed 
to a -new person; different 

fee€hni<}ijes ^ — ' 



07355 Teachers cite advantage of 
having a student teacher 
other than those Hsted 
(07350-07354) 

07357 Teachers cite disadvantage of 
havin g a _i^t.ujdenJL^te acber.: 



discipline problems develop 

07358 Teachers cite disadvantage of 

having a student teacher: 
student teachers are time 
consuming, a lot of vork 

07359 - Teachers cite disadvantage of 

having a student teacher: 
students have problems 
adjusting to new teacher 

07360 Teachers cite disadvantage of 

having, student teacher: 
teacher loses contact vith 
students 



Relationship 
with 
Achievement 



Relationship 
with 

Attitude 



Main Intera-cTtion Main Interaction 



Hi 



Lo ^• 



Hi + Lo 



Hi 0 Lo + 
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Table 2.7-Continued 



Variable 
Number 



Variable Description 



Relationship 
with 
Achievement 



Relationship 
with 
Attityde 



Main Interacti^ on Main Interaction 

3r~ 



T eacher Characteristics 

07321 Teachers "feel that busing 

achieves desired goals, for 
minorities 

07326 Teachers cite advantage to 

busing other than those \ 
listed (07322-07325) 

07327 Teachers cite as disadvantage 

to busing: time spent* on 
buses makes kids tired^ 
upset; have to com§. so far 

073^1 Teachers cite as disadvantage 
to busing: destroys nej.gh- 

bo rhood cj>nc ep.tX--kids_-donit- 

identify with^ any school 

07332 Teache rs see as disadvantage 

to businjg: bused kids feel 
I - ^. angry, resentful; hold 

negative attitudes 

07333 Teafchers see as disadvantage 
* 'ko~ busing: - causes dis" 

ruption, tension, racial 
conflict 

07334 * Teachers feel xine-way busing 

won^t work;^unfair , only 
blacks are bused 

07467 ^ • iachers believe that they can 
do little about racial, 
ethnic, cultural background, 
and values of students 

« 

07463 Teachers feel they can do 
0 little about' emotional 

problems, adolescent or 
peer relationships 

07469 Teachers feel that they can 
always try to something • 
about s tudent prob lems ; 
•'can do" attitude 



Hi - Lo'+ 



Hi - Lo + 



Hi 0 Lo 



Hi Lo - 



Hi + Lo 
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Table 2.7-Continued 



Numb^ 



Variable Description 



Relationship 
with 
Achievement 



Relationship 
with 
Attitude 



Main Interact lon'Main Interaction 



Teacher Characteristics 



06029 Teachers* believe parents are 
. best used as tutors at home 

06032 Teachers ''■^lieve parents are 
best us< * extracurricu- 
lar activities 

06035 Teachers believe parents are 
best utilized to provide 
warm positive home environ- 
ments 

07139 Teachers provide lesson plans 
and regularly scheduled 
b assignment for substitute 
teachers 

07144 ' Teachers mention limitations 
of substitutes; won't let 
them do some things 

07342 Teachers report the> work with 
school counselor as little 
as possible or not at all 

07471 Teachers cite .patience as most 
important attribute of 
effective junior high 
teacher 

\ 07473 Teachers cite energy, health 
as most important attri- 
butes of effective junior 
high t'aacher ^ 

^06108 Teachers' level of postgrad- 
uate education 



06110 



Total years experience teaching 



Hi 0 Lo - 



l5i 
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Table 2.7-Continued 



Variable 
Number 



Variable Description 



Teacher Characteristics 



Relationship 
with 
Achievement 



Rr lationship 
wi «h 
Attitude 



Main Interaction Main Interaction 



06111 Total years experience teaching 

at junior high school level 

06112 Total years teaching present 

subject matter 

06058 Teachers believe ability to 

equip students to- do well on 
standardized tests is 
important to good teaching 

06051 Teachers believe ability to 
give clear instructions is 
important to gpod teaching 

^^05(382 "Teachers agree that unless . 

explanations are short , 
students lose intertest 

C5090 Teachers believe that **pxac- 
tice makes perfect** sums up 
teaching 

06041 Teachers believe ability to 
organize classroom is 
important to gpod teaching 

06053 Teachers believe ability to 
motivate students to enjoy 
schoolwork is important to 
good teaching 

06076 Teachers agree that without 
proper training st;udents* 
mental abilities remain 
undevaloped 

06081 Teachers agree that students * 
should expect schoolwork to 
be interesting 

06097 Teachers agree that teachers 
should use some of the stu- 
dents' slang 



Hi 0 Lo 
Hi 0 Lo 



Hi + Lo - 



Hi + Lo - 



Hi + Lo - 



^Hi 4- Lo - 



Hi 0 Lo - 



1-9 
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Table 2,7-Continued 



Variable 
Number 



Variable Description 



Teactter Characteristics 

06059^ Teachers believe knowing and 
,4^^sing behavior modification 
_technrq^ues is important to 
good teaching 

06092 Teachers agree teachers should 
make it a point to be wrong 
occasionally then acknowl- 
edge it 

0'^374 Teachers feel that student 

progress could be improved 
by greater teacher-student 
contact 

06037 Teachers believe ability to 
explain or show how an 
important par.t of good 
teaching 

06071 Teachers agree that teachers 
should teach subjects, not 
attitudes 

0^t073 ' Teachers agree that schooling 
> should primarily train 
students to handle social 
adjustment 



Relationship 
with 
Achievement 



Relationship 
with 
Attitude 



Main Interaction Main Interaction 



Hi + Lo 0 



Hi + Lo 0 



Hi + Lo 0 



Uninterpretable Findinj^s for Math Classes 

The following variables, while significantly related to cither achieve- 
ment or attitude, will not be interpreted. The majority of these variables 
involve relationships with infrequent and uncategorizable responses from 
teachers. Also some were ambiguous, leaving questions about what the teachers 
actually meant. Information about these variables may be found in T^^bles 2,1 
and.2,2 and in Volumes II and III of this report: 06113, 06114, 07014, 07022, 



15 



O.J 
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07050, 07127, 07x36, 07158, 07187, 07206, 07248, 07263, 07274, 07306, 07320, 
07338, 07340, 07373, and 07470. 

Summary 

In general, there was a high correspondence between findings for achieve- 
ment and student attitude in math classes. Teachers whose classes showed high 
gains in math achievement were well-liked by their students. Results for both 
measures indicated that successful math teachers were likely to state pre- 
ference for >/hole-class organization, a textbook-centered curriculum, and 
direct teacher-centered teaching style. 

Effective and well-liked math teachers saw thenselves as objective, self- 
reliant, and methodical evaluators and diagnosticians. They said they rely on 
diagnostic tests, standardized test scores, and correctly done seatwork to 
assess student progress. With regard to classroom raaiagement, they said they 
prefer clearly structured classroom environments; they reported that they hold 
students accountable for their work; and they expressed confidence and self- 
reliance as behavioral managers. The it expressed expectations of parental 
roles were limited and realistic: They saw parents as providers of warm, 
pr^sitive home environments, not as tutors or diagnosticians. 



CHAPTER 3 

RELATIONSHIPS OF TEACHER SELF-REPORTS 
WirtI ENGLISH ACHIEVEMENT AND STUDENT ATTITUDE 

The 39 English teachers in the Texas Junior High School Study responded 

ft ' 

to the same questionnaire and interview as the math teachers. Variables 
resulting from their responses are listed in Tables 3.1 and 3,2 (beginning on 
page 135) showing mean scores, standard deviations, and range of scores for 
each variable. 

Multiple-regression analyses were used to test the extent to wiiich each 
of the variables was associated with class mean achievement and class mean 
student rating of the teacher. These analyses resulted in 73 variables sig- 
nificantly (£ ^ •05) related to achievement in English classes and 111 vari- 
ables si^ificantly related to student liking of the teacher. The number of 
significant results again exceeded that which would be expected from chance. 
Interactions with Ability of Classes 

Interpretation of the English data was complicated by the presence of a 
large number of interaction effects, particularly with respect to achievement ♦ 
Of the 73 variables significantly related to ^achievement, 41 or 56% were dif- 
ferentially related with respect to mean entering ability of classes {mean CAT 
scores ).'^ That is, the nature of the relationships between achievement and the 
particular self-report item depended upon the entering ability level of the 
class. Teacher characteristics or teaching practices which appeared to "work" 
with high-ability classes did not necessarily work with low-ability classes, 
A total of 25 or 23% of the variables which were related to the affective mea- 
sure (Student Ratings of Teachers) were differentially related according to 
ability levels of classes. A generalization emerging from these data is that 



in English classes, low^ability groups of students may require (or inspire, 
respond to, oi be circumstantially associated with) very different teacher 
characteristics or teaching strategies than do high-ability classes. The 
nature of these differences will be described in succeeding paragraphs. 
Comparison of Cognitive and Affective English Results 

Unlike the math results reported in chapter 2, there was little corre- 
spondence between variables relate-^ to cognitive and affective measures for 
English. Only 19 variables were significantly (£ ^ .05) related to both Eng- 
lish achievement and student ratings of the teacher. Of these, 13 indicated 
contrasting relationships, and six indicated similar relationships with the 
two product measures. Teacher characteristics or self-reported practices 
associated with high achievement usually were unrelated to and occasionally 
were negatively related to student liking of the teacher. Some of the vari- 
ables resulting in clearly contrasting relationships with achievement and 

/ 

student attitude werer 

06052 Teachers' attitude toward remedial work; 

07152 Teachers' attitude toward call outs; 

07399 Peer tutoring; 
' 07433 Role playing; and 

07481 Teachers' rating of gpod teaching skills as important. 
(All of the above were negatively related to .achievement, but positively 
related to student ratings oL the teacher.) And 

07104 Student should assume responsibility for makeup work 
(positively related to achievement, but negatively related co stude^il rating 
of the teacher). In addition. Variable 07340, Teachers' contacts with other 
faculty limited by community/team structure of faculty, showed contrasting 
relationships with tho two product measures and opposite patterns with respect 



Table 3. 1 

Summary Statistics for Teacher QuiHtionnaire: 
English Teachers 



PER CEWT OF STUDENTS txPtCTtl) TU ■'lASTER CURKICULUM 

MEAN SIGMA •• RaMGE N 

ID = iibMidl 74% 21% 10 - 99% 38 



PER CENT OF (,-<Al)ES bASEU On OBJECTIVE EVIDENCE 

f^EA^ SIGMA RA^GE M 

10 = abki^^ 84% 19% 10 - 39% 36 



PER CENT OF' GRADES bASEU ON SUbJECTlvE ImPkESSIOnS 

MEA:^ . SIGMA RAVGE N 

10 = /JbHtoi "20% ' 10 - 99% 3b 



PER CENT OiSClPL. PKOB, OUE TO LAC« UF INTEREST IN SUBJ, MATTER 

MEAN SIGMA RA'>iGE 

ID = abi}^** SB% '21% 10 - 99% 38 



PER CENT OlSClPL. PKU3, OUE TU LAXITY IN ENFORCING RULES, 

MEAN SIGMA RA'^GE N 

II) = aot'wS 375^ 20% 10-99% 37 



PlH CEnT OiSLlPL. Phuri, uuE TO OTritR (FACTuRS INTRINSIC 

HE AN sigma Range 
ID s ,iow,i>o 22% 10 - 99% 38 



PER CEul Tl.'-.t iNAf bhOULu pt SPENT I.m LtCTijKtSi DEMUhjS f RA T I OnS 

"EA''< SIGMA / Range 

ID = ^bH07 Ij;^ _ 38 



ERJC 



Table 3. 1-Continued 



pek Uui riNt iHAT bHuuLiJ at spent in cjuestju^js, discussions 
10 s ^buvia 



htAN 

51% 



SIGMA 
13% 



10 - 70% 



N 

3d 



PER CENT. TIME THAT SHOULD BE SPENT lN.SEATwO«< 
ID = »bHid9 



MEAN 

49% 



SIGMA 
13% 



RANGE 
10 - 70% 



38 



PEw CENT DdSi^LD KIGHT A^Sr.ERS IN CLASS DISCUSSIONS 

ID s abfaiid 



MEAN 
84% 



SIGMA 
18% 



KA\GE 
30 - 99% 



N 

36 



PER CENT DESIRED WIGHT ANSWERS IN SEATWORK AnO HOMEWORK 
ID = i)(>011 



MEAN 

86% 



SIG.iA 
16% 



Ra.'^GE 
30 - 99% 



N 

37 



PER CENT TEACHING DEVOTED TO INDIVIDUALS 
ID = ibUlZ 



MEAN 

50% 



SIGMA 
14% 



Range . 

10 - 70% 



N 

37 



PER CENT TE^ACHAnG DtVOTEu fO SUf^GKOUPS 

MEAN SIV»MA RANGE 

34% 12% in - 50% 



ID = ioWl3 



N 

36 



PER CENT TtACHiu'G DtVtJTEb lu whOLE CLASS 
ID s Oo^m 



mEa n 
67% 



SI(>MA 
19% 



RAMGE 
10 - 99% 



37 



rtO.<» uFTEh IS HU'-U.-URA ASSIGNED 
ID, s ;io()lb 



MEAu 
1.2B 



SIG'IA 
.99 



RaMGE N 
t'.Oi" - 3,«j'i 39 



ERIC 



Table 3. 1-Continued 



SRAOES as VALJAHLt STUDtNT InFORMAHOM 



10 = 9bV)\t 



MEAN 
.26 



SIGMA 



Range h 



ACHltVfcMfeNl rE&T SCUKES AS VaLUAOLL STU0E»JT I^FUKMATION 

ID = <)0lrJl7 



MEAN 



SIGMA 
,40 



k},0ftj • 39 



(JjrHA.'?.»_t^i{i<t. SJbJtCTIvE, tVALUATlUNS AS VALUABLt STuOENT 



tNFORMATICN 



MEAN 
.79 



SIGMA 



KA'jGE N 



ORtSS UP A LESijON fU MAKE IT KiURE INTERESTING 
10 = 06019 



MEAN 
.95 



SIGMA 
• 22 



RANGE N 
kJ.ek) lt*!»^ 39 



ASSUME CLAt)S Enjoys lessun w/o boilding up iNiERESif ^thusiash 



ID = ab(42U 



MEAN 
.^3 



SIGMA 



Range n 

tJ.BW - I. WW 39 



STuDfcsTS APPEAR TU understand MATERIAL 



ID s i)6fe)2l 



MEAN 
.92 



SIGH A 
.27 



RANGE N 
l9«e-» • I.^U 39 



fewEn uuestio-xs frum Class 

10 s dbtidd 



MEAN 
.1^ 



SIG-IA 

,3y 



Range n 

• I«00 39 



STUOENfS GET RIGHT DU^N T(J WORK 
10 = 0bvt23 



MEAN 
.64 



SIGMA 



RavGE N 
U,r» * I, Ok) 39 



ERJC 
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Table 3.1-Continued 



SlO'^E'i STUUENTb' S&Em TO UNOEhSTAnD 
10 = ^60^4 



MEAN 
.8S 



SIGMA 
.36 



RANCiE 



SEaTkOKK ASSIG'WrttNTS AhE DONE COKK£CTLY 
10 a d6l»25 



MEAN 
.72 



SIG^IA 

,as- 



RASGE 



CLASi IS *itLL uEhAVED 
ID = ibiUdb 



MEAN 
• a6 



SIGMA 

.by 



RANGE 



STuOLMTS SEEM 10 ENJuY SChQCl 

MEAN 

10 = ,67 



SIGMA 
.47 



RANGE 



STUDENTS i^u'RK U^4 ThEIN'OttN 

MEAN 

ZD s i»6fci2d ,64 



SIGMA 



RA-VoE 



PARENTS TUTOR CHILDREN m/ PKOSLEMS AT HOME 
ZO s <i6fc}29 



MEAN 
.41 



SIGMA 
.49 



RANGE 



PAhEnTS participate in PIA; ITS PROJECTS 
10 s 26^3fe) 



MEAN 

.3a 



SIGMA 
.^9 



Range 

kit^Vi m I,k}k) 



PAhEnTS mELP in flELO TRIPS 



ID a uiaSi 



MEAN 
.i)4 



ERIC ' 



SIG-1A 
.5.) ■ 



IGu 
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Range 



Table 3 .1-Continued 

pAHENfS m£LP M/ PtP SQuAO, DPILL TEAM, SPOrTS» OTHER SCHUOL 
ACTIVITIES 

MfcAN SIGMA RANbE N 

10 s at>k)32 .33 fH7 M,0i? - l,0«J 39 



PARENTS COOPERATE H/___$cj±um^_Bjy_&-i^c-i^i-N^^4tr- c muyfir~H owe" 



MEAN SIGMA Range N 

ID = i)6t)i3 .as ,36 i^.viR l,k)KJ 39 



parents MA^E Sul^E HOrtEwUKK DunE» SUPPLIES BOuGHT» PROJECTS 
TURNED IN 



10 = db\dit\ 



MEAN 
.85 



SIGMA 
.36 



Range n 

- l,k)^ 39 



PAkEN^^j PRUVIDt wAKM, POSITIVE HOMt E'JV IROnMENT 

MEAN 

ID s <!oM3S ,9U 



SIGMA 

.3k3 



RANGE N 
• i.iJV) 39 



PAhEnIS PRJVIDt ENKlGHl/sG MATERIALS* BOOKS, GAMES* RECORDS, 
PUZZLES 



10 = dbidSd 



MEAN 
.67 



SIGMA 



Range n 

fe),00 - l,i3i<) 39 



EXPLAIN, INFORM, SHu'w HOW 
10 s a6U37 



MEAN 
3.72 



SIGMA 



RANGE ' N 
3,e!H - a.ld4 39 



INITIATE* 0IHECT# ADmInISTER 



ID 3 <)bU3b 



MEAN 
3.23 



SIGMA 



RANGE 
l.kJkJ - a.tdO 39 



oIagnose learning pkoblems 

mean sigma range n 

10 s <Jbk)39 l.fk) - Ht^^ 39 
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Table 3.1-Continued 



MAKE CURHICUUUM rtATtHlAUS 

MEAN SIGMA KA•^JGE N 

irrtri ^ij a, 39" 



ORGANUt AND AKKANbfc THE CL.ASSHOOM 

MEAN SIGMA Range n 



t.^Lr^li^'^^"'^^^^^ INVUUVEU w/ UGLYf UISTKfeSSlNG ASPECTS OF 
SUBJECTS , , ' 

MEAN SIGMA RANliE N 

ID s atofcj42 1.27 . . j,i8 0.et0 - <l,0*} 37 



- PROVIDE SA.1E MATERIALS FUR; EACH STUDENT IN TriE CLASSROOM 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 = 'Ab'V'iS 1.16 1,16 y.fci^ . 38 



RECjUlHt UNUIVIUED ATTENTION, AOHONlSh THOSE NOT RESPONDING 

MEAN ■ SIGMA Range h 

' 10 s dbVtiH 2.k»3 I.d7 B.ew • a,^kJ 39 



ENCOURAGE -STUOtNTS TU 1ACKLE DIFFICULT PROBLEMS' 

MEAN SIGMA 'RANGE N 

10 - 06k)aS 2,34 *^ ,93 0.00 • a.0*J 38 



MAkE SlUuEiUb AWAKE ThtY AH^ HfKE TO STUDY AnO LEARN 

MEAN SIGMA Range N 

10 = Jbwab '2.^2 1,:? , .kJ.pM - M.^a « -38 



ENGAGE STUUENTb I-'w PEER TUTORING 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s <)6/.a/ 2,26 ,d2 l.j-'M • a-,dfeJ 38 



1 P 
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Table 3.1-Continued 



GET TO KNU^ STUDENTS ftllt DtVELOP WARM PgKsaNAL RELATIONSHIPS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE - 



SENSE OF HUMU^ 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 = 261349 5,Sb ,63 a.Okl 39 



ABILITY TO CO^ilROL THE CLASS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE ^ 

, 10 = bbKSd 3,72 ,«5 3,ek) - a,fc)iO 39 

ABILITY TO GIVE CLEAK INSTRUCTIONAL PRESENTATIONS 

MEAN SIGMA Range n 

10 = itoObl 3,62 ,a9 3,^fc) - a,0»d 39 



ABILITY TU 00 kEmEuIaL wUKK WITH SLO^ LEARnEkS 



10 = iJ6w52 



MEAN 
3,28 



SIGMA 
,6a 



Range n 
2,rfa - a.kja 39 



ability to MOTIVATE STUOfcNTS TO ENJOY CLASS WORK 
10 s i)6li}53 



MEAN 
3,21 



SIGMA 
.72 



RANGE 

2i~6ik) - a,^^ 39 



ENTHUSIASM 
10 = 06e5a 



MEAN 
3,S*4 



SIGMA 
.5b 



RANGE N 
2,Mk) - a, Old 39 



WARMTH 



JO s /)6nbb 



MEAN 

3.3rt 



SIGMA 
.62 



RANGE N 

2,i''0 • a, no 39 



ERIC 



Table 3.1-Continued 



10 = <)t>056 



"MEAN 
3,31 



SIGMA 
.01 



ABILITY TO GET STUULnT RESPECT 
10 s dtokiS? 



MEAN 

3,4e> 



SIGMA 
.55, 



Range m 
2.00 - <igwvi 39 



Range ■ N 



SEE THAT SlUOENTS 00 WELL UN MAT, STANFORD, OTHER ACh. TESTS 
10 = abfcibb 



MEAN 

1.36 



SIG'MA 



RANGE 



N 

39 



KNu^^LEUGt AND .USE UP BEHAVIOR MOO TECHNIQUES 
10 = d6fc59 



MEAN 
2.3B 



SIGMA 

.7a 



Range n 

lt^<d - a", <)k) , 39 



PRAISE 

10 = ^606(4 



hEAN 
3,«7 



SIGMA 
,6<l 



RANGE N 
2.fei0 • '<l,'<)0' 3a 



o 

MEAN 



PUBLIC RECuGNiriUN 
ID s iJ6B6l 2,6b 

EXEMP.I ION FRui' TESTS 



10 s i)ok)t)2 ' 



MEAN ■ 
1.28 . 



SIGMA 
,83 



SIGMA 
,d8 



Range n ' 

l,fe!0 • a.ldkJ 39 



'Range n 

fe!,t>k) ■ 3,00 39 



SPEClAi. PRIVELEGES 
ID = ^6V)b3 



ME^N 
1,9b 



SIGMA 
,a9 



Range n 



Table 3.1-Continued 



COK»ftSfS» COMPtTlTlVfc GAr^tS 

MEAN " SIGMA RANGE 

ID s aof-'ba 2,2b ,8a tJ.t^fcJ • 39 



NCr££ TO PAHtvTS 

MfcAN SIGrtA RASGE N' 

10 s !?fe0o5 2,ba ,95 l,i?0 » a,k}t<) 



WRITTEN CUMMt^TS UN HAFEK 

MEAN 

10 : d(i\dbb 3,3ti 



SIGMA ■ RANGE 

,66 2,130 • 



OTHtH MblHUDS 10 -lOUVATt 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s 36^67 3,tfv4 1,08 1,W0 - a,lJ»1 U 



AVulU '•OKK GAMES OK 5>Tui)tNT COMPETITION IN FHQNT OF wHOUE CLASS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 = ^6(568 1,08 ,69 k1,k»M - 3,00 39 



KNn-^UEOGE OF FACTS MUST COME BEFORE GENEH A^I ZA F IONS ARE MAOE, 
UNDERSTOOD 

MEA" SIGMA RANGE N 

10 a ^61169 2,5V ,87 l,0B - 4,0*) 39 



600U TEACHER AOmIFS IGnOKAnCE UPENLY» FREQUENTLY 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE ^ 

10 a iJ6W7«> 2,92 ,96 . l.^.k) • .a,0'^ 38 



TEaChEkS SHOULi^ TEACH SUttJECTS RATHEH THAN ATTITUDES 

MEAN sigj^a Range n 

10 a iJbH7l i,3i ,9a M.tti • a,^)^ 39 



Table 3.1-Continued 

STUDENTS CAN LtAKNMATH AS WELL AS ANY OTHER SUBJECT 

MEAN SIGMA HAMliP 

6b5Wi1^ oV'^tol'' '''''^^^ ADJ^STMENT^^rS PRlMAwr 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

' ^ff''^ 1.77 leai kJ.Mkj - 3,^i} 



3d 



59 



ff-llIDPT^sls.'^ PfttPAHiNG ^TUO, TO DO WELL, UN CITY OR 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 = a607a 1,21 1.^9 y^^jj , 



LEARNING it^ DIhFlCULT, TtAChER ANC STUDENTS FInO IT TIRING 

■ MEAN SIGMA- HaNGE N 

10 = i,fej8 0,f.0 a.k)^) 39 



STUDEVT MENTAL ABILITIES SlTAY UNDEVELOPED ts/0 PRUPEH TKAImInG 

I 

MEAN i SIGMA RANGE N 

1 

SOME STUDENT!) ASK TUO MANY UUESTIOnS 

\ 

MEAN \ SIGMA RANGE N 

10 5 4)6W77 1,62 \ 1,12 B,k)0 - «,kJ0 39 

V 

/ \ 

i STUD, LEARN FRuM PEEk INTERACTION — SO T. SHOULD HAVE SHALL 
I GROUP DISCUSSIONS \ 

1 ,^ . ,„ "^AN SIGMA Range n 

1 10 s 4(,to7e d,62 ^67 . a,W« 39 

\ 

n IS NATURAL* HEALTHY FUR STUDENT TO RESIsT HIS TEACHER 

\ 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 « ^0^79 1,57 ,«6 w,^•W . S.^vo 37 

A 



Table 3 .1-Continued 



TEaChEkS SMOuLU ^AL^ TO STUDENTS AS TO ADULTS 

MEAN SIG.-1A RANGE N 

ID s '-JbHeW itdi I. II H.WB - «.kJ^ 39 



STljOMTS SHOULU EXPECT SCH'^ULwOKK TO BE INtEKESTI-NG 

tiEAfJ SiGfiA RANGE N 



UNLESS EXPLANAHUNS ARE SHOhT#STuD, LOSE lNTt??EST AND ABiHTY 
TO FOLLOW 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE ^ 



UETflViG fAST SlUUtNTS HELP SLOw IS GOOD wAy TO KEEP bOTH Klf^US 
OCCUPIED 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s 3ofe)<J3 2,3« l,«)8 0,0k) - id 



TEaCHEK SHuULO give GREAT DEAL bLACKbOARD PRACTICE IN MAIH . 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

l£) s 361)84 2,18 ,57 1,00 - a,iJt(J 34 



T. NEED SPEND LITTLE TI'iE n/ 6RIGHTS, AS ThEY CAN LEARn BY 

THEMSELVES „ . 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID s i)608b 1,438 ,76 ^,0^) - 3,0*3 39 



THE HAkdER-TmE TAS^, THE BETTER FOR T^iE STUDENT 

MEAN SIGMA Range n 

ID s a8k>06 l,i<)5 ,76 0,yw • 3,Kja 3a 



DIFFERING "UR^ BY ABILITY IS NOT A WORKABLE IDEA* 

MEAW SIGMA RANGE ^ 

10 3 96Vi<»7 ,06 - 3,y)<) 3d 



145 



187 



Table 3 . 1-Continued 



TEaCMEH SMUULO UlSCUuHAGt MOvInG FHEELY A'^OUNO HUOm 

MfcAN SIGMA RASGE N 

ID s abWda 1,67 1,^3 M.ffcJ • a,i)J 38 



EXfECT STUOEnTS TU PuwgET much THAT IS TOLD TO THEM 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID a Joytt9 U95 ,97 M.fe'^ - 3.fcik3 3d 



THE SAyInG PKACTICE HAKES PERFECT IS A GOOO SUMMARY OF LEARWING 

MEAN SIGMA Range N . 

10 s ao09kj i»,(36 i,j9 k),0tf • a, aw- 3a 



TEAChEK «MU KEtlES On TEXTS HAS HARD TIME TEACHING EFFECTIVELY 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID 5 06{391 2,k}5 i.dl tf.t'fei - ii.fcir) 39 



^EaChEKS SHOULU SOMtTlMfcS ON PURPOSE 8fc fniQHQ, THEN ACKNUwuEDGE 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s 261^92 . l,^b i,y3 k),tii} • a.BU 39 



yACH.lNG SHOULU 8E tVALOATEO INDEPENDENT Op HOw MUCH LEARVJING 

.MEAN SIGMA Range n 

ID a abfc,93 1,1(4 • a, an 3a 

;/ ■ 

A GOUO TEACHER MUST BE A DETERMINED PERSON 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE s" 

10 s i)6W9a 3.18 .6« l.dk! . a. MO 39 



liJfnfeNMENT ^* ^'** "^""^^ iMf'l^WT. THAN ALL OTHER ASPECTS OF SCHOOL 

m£a"J SIGMA Range n 

10 s 0toy9b 1,^9 ■ . a.^k) 36 



o 163 
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Table 3.1-Continued 



TEACHER PEr^SONALITT. IS MUST IMPOKTANT PEOAGUGICAL QUALIFICATION 

HtAN SIG.IA RANGF; -"i 



TEaCmEK {jHUUlD use SUtlE UF STUDENTS SLAMG uR LINGO 

MEAN SIGMA KANGE ^ 

10 = d6W97 l,9i> ,99 W.ifiif- - a.vJid 39 



iCHfEvStNT EFf-UKT# PENALIZE LACK UF IT, REGAHOlE.SS OF 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID 3 }»o4i9b 1,b9 l.idS fc.Ciw «• a,K)«i 58 



HIGH STANUAWuS# IMSISTt^l PKESSUkE, IS BEST wAy TO GET ChILO 
TO LEARN 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE 

10 s <)b(^99 l,b8 .9kJ ' fej.fr-.e) - a,l3kJ 37 



AT RISK OF BuRInG SOmE, lEACntrt SHuULO EXPLAIN TMORUUGhLT 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE 

10 = ObldW 2,77 ,63 l.fjB - a,atiJ 39 



SIVInG InSIGhT IfJU NUhBER SYS WILL NOT KEOUCE AMT OF MATH 
DRILL NECESSARY 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s lioHl 2.36 .65 l.iiB - 32 



CAlLINU ATTEnTIOim to ACH OF OTHERS OuES NOT SHf'ULATE ACHIEVEMENT 



MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s Abl^i l.a2 ,91 B.k-to - 38 



FAILING GKADfcS DO LITTlE TO PRO^uTE ACMlEVpHtNT 

MEA'N SIGMA' RANGE N 

10 s /)blkj3 i,6b ,99 »l.nH - 37 
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Table 3.1-Continued 



It IS bfefTth TU UNDtK aXPLAiN THAN OVEK fcXPLAiN 

% 

10 s 061k»« 



MEAN 



SIGMA 



Ranue n 



HIGH CHADES HEINFUHLE EFfORT, STUDENTS WORK HARD, CONTINUE TO 

MEAN STHmA D»»,,<r 

ID = kj61(db 



MEAN 
. 2.59 



SIGMA 

.7a 



Range 



N 

i9 



STRICTER RULES «OULU HEUP ELIMINATE DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS 
ID = i)6iu& 



MEAN 



SIGMA 
.93 



Range ^ 
l.eiJ - a. 00 36 



10 TESTS -ItRELT LAbEL, DU UQJ PROVIDE USEFUL InFOHmATION 
ID s abiaJ 



MEAN 
1,69 



SIGMA 
.91 



Range n 

W.ttfe' • a,k)i(5 39 



AMfiUNT OF POST GRADUATE aORK 

MEAN 

ID - dbiaa 2,u3 



SIGMA 

1.27 



Range n 
0.e« * a.iaK) 39 



IF GRADUATE 0EGREE# WHERE FROM 
ZD = at>li)9 



MEAN 
.67 



S] GMA 



RANGE 



TOTAL YEARS TEACttiNG EXPERIENCE 
ID = 



MEAN 
.9!) 



SIGHA 
1.2U 



RANGE N 
0.00 - a.dk) 39 



YEilKS TEACmInG JUNIuh hIGH LEVEL 
iO s I 



ME; AN 
.09 



SIGMA 



RANGE N 
^.L^' - 39 
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Table 3 .1-Continued 



YEaHS TEACriiNG PHtStNT SUBJtCT MATTER AT JuNIOK hIG--! LtVtL 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s id6ii2 ,S9 i,<)b 4),eM • a, aid 39 



BELONG TO ISU 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s ablli .62 .38 «),(»kJ • l.oy 39 



BELONG TO NEA 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 = i)5lia ,72 ,45 fe),^,^. . 1,^0 39 



bElun"" tl) aft 

MEAN SIGMA Range n 

ID = /»oll5 ,13 ,33 e.OkJ - l,ki^ iV 



BElUimS to UThEk PKUPtSSlUNAL UHGANIZATtON 

MEAN - SIGMA Range n 

10 s 26116 ,a9 ,5k5 M.vJW ■ I, (did 39 
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Table 3.2 

Summary Statistics for Teacher Interview: 
English Teachers 



SEvEkAL ability LEVkLS IN ONE CLASSROOM PR£S£NIS A PKObLtM 

MEAN SIGMA KanGE N 



COPE AlTH AdlLiTY LEVELS BY ABILITY GROUPING 

MEAN SIGMA KAMGF. N 

ID = i»7«y5 l.al ,^9 l,t,3 - a, 00 37 



BY INJIVIOUALIZEU WUKK, SELF -PaCEO ; LEARNI NG CEMEKSJlGE; 
CONTRACT WORK 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE . N 

10 = i«7fcrf3 1,36 ,aa - z^m 37 



JY 01Ff-EKe.NT LtVLL iiAlERIALS, ASSIGN,; SUPPLEMENT, maTKH.; 
INSTRUCT. GAMES 

MEAN SIGMA Range n 

10 = l>7k)^a 1,57 ^^yy . ■ 2^^,^ 37 



BY MO«E SPECIAL ATTENTION; CONFERENCES; ^Ork AFTER SmCQOL 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE H 

10 = 27P0b 1,22 ,41 1,00 . 2.00 37 



8Y PEEK TUToRlf-,6; ALLOt^ STUDENTS TO WORK TuGETHER 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 5 a7tiid6 i,u5 ,23 l,fiw - 2, HO 37 



BY DIFFtRE.'^TIAL TESTI.\Gf GHAdInG; EXPECT LfcSS KROM SLOwS; 
EXTRA CREDIT WORK 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 5 i)7Hd7 1,27 ,aa l,f»v) « 2,iJH 57 
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Table 3 . 2-Continued 



VgNORe'pROb''^^^ APHKUACh, TtACH TU HIGH, MIoUlE; NEGLtCT SOHE; 

HEAN SIGMA Range h 



OTHEKI RESOuSCt TEACHEK, STUDENT TEAChEK, TEACHER AIOE 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

i<> = i.n ,ii 1.5,0 . 57 



IwifnA.^n^^^ "/AalLllY LEVELS hEKSELf IN CLASS RAThEH THAV 
AVOIDING PROS. 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE 

10 = i'^Wlvi , 2.73 .5^ l.Mfej . 3.«)0 37 



METhuaS f-OK COKING «lTh ABILITY LEV£Ls"in CLASS wEkE SuCLESSPUL 

MEAN SIGMA Range n 



GROUP STUU. IN CLASS On bASIS OF AaiLITY, BASEO O-m DIAGNOSTIC 
TESTS, CAT . 

MEAi> SIGMA RANGE N 

10- = a7fc>U l.<i6 .50 1.0M . 2.^*5 26 



OF ABlLlir, BASED ON OBSERVATION, ASSESSMENT OF wORK , TALK WITH 
STUDENT 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

JO '_a7013 ^ l.a3 .^,9 1.00 • 2.^,3 2d 



OF AblLlTY (no OIHER RESPONSE GIVEn) 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 



OF Random ok balanced groups for some activijies or working 
TOGETHER 

^ MtAN SIGMA rtANGE N 
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Table 3 . 2-Continued 



SOME GhouPS get rtUKE ATTtNTION Than OTHERS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID s a7ai6 1,71 ,a5 l.VjO - 2,akJ 38 



MOkE ATTtNfluv GIVtN TO HIGH ABILITY GROUPS* AS UPPO&ED TO LUw 

MEAN SIG.-IA' RANGE M 

ID = /)7017 l,«i> ,07 I, WW • 3,iOkJ 2w 



TEACHErt INUrvlUUAUUtS ON REGULAR BASIS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s '<57«"18 2,23 ,89 l.^iki • 3,^ia 39 



TEaCmER INUIvlUUALlZtS fly: SELP-PaCEO work* CONTRACTS, LEARNING 
STATIONS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID = 37019 l,6l ,«49 l,r.k) - 2,kJ^ 28 



BY DIFFERING EXPECTANCIES, TESTS, GRAUINGJ LESS wORK TO SLOWS) 
SPEC. ASSIG 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE 

10 = dT^Z'd 1,46 ,b0 1,0k) • 2,di^ 2b 



BY AtiluITY Groups having different ASSIGNMENTS 

MEAN siGeiA Range n 

10 3 37(^21 l,ia ,35 1,00 • 2,kl«) 2t) 



other: extha help; cunhekences? use resource teacher, aide 

mean sigma range n 

ID a ifk'Zc 1,25 ,tt3' l,fr^id - 2,«)y 28 



. TEACHER USES GkOUPS AND ALSO INDIVIDUALIZES 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 = /i7m23 I, si ,5^ • 2, ■«)»:> 39 
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Table 3.2-Continued 



TEAChEK INOlvIUUALlZeS UNLY (DUES NOT GHQUP) 

MEAN SIGMA HANGP M 

1° ' ^ 1.18 .i8 « . 39 

fEACMEK GHUUHS ONLY CDOtS NOT INQI V lUUAL I ZE ) 

'^EAN SIGMA RaSGF >j 



TEaCHEk 'inEITmEk GKUUP5 nUR INDIVIDUALIZES 

' '^Ea.n SIGMA Range w 

FREUuEnCY -OF TESI^ (EXCLUDING SPELL InG . TL Si S ) 



MEAN . SIGMA Range 



N 



10 = 27027 2,,6 .99 i . 3, 

Wni^JmEmu'-^'''"'^^ and' prepared tests, as opposed to ■ 

MEAN SIGMA Range 'n 

10 = 37028 ^ 1.31 1.00 .2. a. . 39 



AOVANr. Uh- SELf-MAOE TESTj TESTS what IS TaUGHT, KiDS FAMILIAR 

,n SIGMA RANGE N 

V^'/k'^^ 1.9«}, .30 1.0y . 2.y^ 39 



CA^ GIVE biFFEKtHT USTS TO ABILITY GRUUPSi MOKE 

INDIVIDUALIZATION 

- -L,, ' SIGMA RANGE N 

' I. IS ,36 ,1.0k) - 2.ao 39 



uhmJuoU^*^'"' f^S^^'Jt^nONSf'usE TERMS KIDS KNUw; SImIuIAH TO 
TO > ;,7,./, ^^^^'^ ^^^'^f^ ^ ^ 



0 
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Table 3 . 2-Continued 



OTHtH AUV/VNTAStS TO StLF-MADE TESTS 



MEAN 



SIGMA 



HA^JGE N 



OlSAUVAMT. OF^SELP-HAUt TESTj VALIDITY, RELUblLITv; NOT COVES 
ALL SKILLS 

MEAN SIGMA RA^^GE N 

ID s <I7W33 1,36 ,a8 l,0i3 ■ 2,idtiJ 39 



YAkES much riMt, EFFOKT» rtOKK TU MAKE A- TEsT 
ID = Z7U34 



"* MEAN 
1.69 



SIGMA 
.«6 



Range n 

- 2,i3^^ 39 



OThEK OISAUvANlAbbS TO StLF-MAOE TESTS 
ID ='.a7l£i3b 



MEAN 
1.13 



SIGMA 
.33 



RANGE N 
l.aki • 2.2^ 39 



FInO <IDSS level til ObSEKVAliUN OF HORK AND BEHAVIOR 
ID = a7ti36 



MEAN _^ SIGMA 

1.26 ,aa 



RANGE N 
l.etl • 2.I0*} 39 



BY ChECKliiG PERSONAL FILE: ASK COUNSELOR, OTHER TEaChEKS 
ID 4 i}7037 



MEAN 
1.28 



SIGMA 



RANGE" N 
• 2,0il 39 



BY OUiNG UKAL rtUHK, KtADlNG ALOUO 
ID = iVM38 



MEAN 
1.28 



SIGNA 



Range n 
l.fc'kJ - 2.Wid 39 



BY GETriiNG wkIIIimG SAMpLt, PAhAGKAPh 
10 s /17H39 



MEAN 
U3d 



SIGMA 

,^9 



Range n 

l.^'k' • 2.<Jif 39 
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Table 3.2-Continued 



BY USING SlANOAHL) DXAGNUbTIC TfcST 

n£AiS SIGHA KAMGE N 

10 5 i7kJavJ 1.13 .33 i.gw . 39 

BY USiNb DlAuSuSTlC TEST--UNSPECIFIEU IF STAnOARD qH SELF-MADE 

MEAN SIGMA Range h 

BY USING SELF MADE OIAGNUSTIC TEST 

MEAN SIGMA Ra'^GE M 

ID = 37042 1.13 .33 - 2.yk) S9 

OThEh ways to KInU KlUS LEVEL 

MEAN SI6r?A ' ' Range n 

10 = a7wu3 i.ii .3i « 2,^w 39 

FiNU CAUSE OF LtAKMNG PKOBLEM BY ANALYSIS OF wOKK, BEHAVlUR 

MEAN SIGHA Range N 

10 = aryo'i 1,33 .ay i.e!0 • 2.04) 39 

BY REFERKUG <I0 To COUNSELOR, RESOURCE TEaCHEK, SPECIAL ED. 

^ MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s a7ya5 i,23 .^2 i,0K - 2.kJH 39 

BY CONSULTING PEkmAuEM FILE, COUNSELOR, OTHER TEACHERS 

NEAN " SICHA RANGE H 

10 s i}/H«6 l.ab ,5^, i^ga . 2^^4 3,, 

BY HOflftiNG wlfh STUDENT; CONFERENCE wITH STUoENT 

MtAM SIGMA RANGE N 

10 = <i7(tta/ I. Mb - 2.<)kJ 39 
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Table 3. 2-Continued 



BY USING DlAG>4tJSTlC lEST 
10 - da^Ud 



MfeAN 
1.15 



BY CONTACTiNG HAHUOS 
10 = id4b]49 



MEAN 



SIGMA 
.36 



SIGHA 
.30 



RANGE 



RANGE 



N 

39 



N 

39 



OThEK MhMlUDS fO UlAGNOSE LEARNING PHObLtMS 
ID s 



MEAN 

1.15 



SIGMA 
.36 



RANGE N 
1,PM - 2,Hl!» 39 



HAS STtP-bY-STtP KkoCE-SS TO 'UaGuUSE LEAHNING PRUbL^M 
10 = i)7MSl 



MEAN 
1.13 



SIGMA 

.33 



RANGE N 
i.t'k' • 2,«^J 59 



FOR HEMEDlATIO'>if tiNHlCh.# GIvE SUPPLEMENTARY PACKETS, wOhKbOOKS. 
KITS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 3 a7.fc552 1.56 ,50 l,0VJ « 2.0«3 39 



GIVE OIFFEKEnT LEVEl TEXTS, HEADERS 

7 

"^mEan SIGMA Range n 

JO .s a7«53 1,38 ,a9 l,fe)0 - 2.0« 39 



GiVE TEACMtR xADE MATEkIALS: DITTOS, HANDOuTS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 = a/e'Sa 1.31 ,i|6 1,00 - Z,^>d 39 



6lV^ PUZZLES, GAMES 

mEa'j SIG'^a Range N 

10 s d7v>5'^ leH ,343 l.t'W • a^vj*! 39 
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Table 3.2-Concinued 



USE AUUIOvVlSUAL AIDS, LiSTtUiNG STATION, ANALUfi CU«PUTtH 

MfeAN SIGMA HamGE N 



Give EXTHA-CKEOIT ASSICNMENTS, PftCjeCTS 



MEAN ■ SIGMA Ra^JGE 
= ^7k-5/ l.U ,33 i.ck, . 2,ij^ 



REFEk TU Kf.SOJHCE TtACHEK, SPECIAL HfeLP 



N 

39 



MEAN SIGMA R^^Gi 



10 = 37Vbd 1.21 i^.y Li*?- « '2,a*3 39 



OTHEHjr^EAUiNu CLASb, I'/.SiER ASSI-nGMEnTS f-OK RE^EU,, ENKICHme 

MEAN SIGMA RaMGE ' N 

10 s tf/n59 1,23 - ,«2 Ll'^- - 2.i)^ 39 



TEaChEH uses Ei^RICnMtNT ACUvlTtES 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 



TEaCHEH STWESSES EFi^OKT IN DECIDING GRADES, RAHTER- THAN 
ACHIEVEMENT 

M6AN ■ SJG^fA f<A«^GE N 

.10 3 ^7^61 2.^3 ,77 - 3,0») 39 



,1 



flEGULAKLY USES CUHVt In GHAOI^G 

MEAN SIGMA RASbE N 



. TO PHE^/EnT CO-#-USIUN H/NEW MATEMJTAl. USS £ Xampi^ES — CUn-CRE T E , 
GRAPHIC 

« MEAS SIGMA . 'rasGE N 



Table 3.2-Continued 



EXPLAZ.'J OUFti'tNT ^AYSj USE SAMLL STtPSj 'HEfE^U DErAlLfD LECTURE 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE U 



qSE VISUAL AND A'JDITOHY AIDS 

MEAN SIGMA. RA^JG? >J 

10 = <)/t365 1,37 ,«8' l.fejfe • i,^^ 38 



RELATE TU PWEViOUS maTEKIal AND tJUILD FROM THERE 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE -"^ 

10 = dllabb ^ l.kja" ,27 - 2,*}^ 39 



GEnEkAFE I'NTt-<tST» MUTIVATIUNJ RE.LATE 10 REAL i^OkLI); BE 
ENTERTAINING 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 = il^bJ 1,15 ,36 l,v:k3 • 2,<3<3 39 



aSk ^0R uutsuuNSi uiscuss i^/stuqentsj >*atcm fur "u^zled Faces 

MEAN SIGMA Range n 

10 = 37068 1,18 ...„ji.38 I .^k) " 2.k)t<} 39 



GIVE ORAL EXPLANATION/ LECTURE 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID = a7U09 * 1,28 ' ,^5 1, 0k) - 2,k30 39. 



CHECK CCmPKEhEnSIUn w/TEST, DRILL EXERCISES/ BUAKO WORK 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 = 27«7V) 1,13 ,33 • 2,^H 39 



GivE HanOUUT; wRITTEn INSTRUCTIONS OR EXPLANATION, OUTLINE 

MEA>< SIGMA RANGE N 

ID s <17H71 1,13 ,33 Ut'k- - 2,vJ<) 39 
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Tab]e 3.2-Continued 



USE P«IVATk CONTACrS; WORK ViITh STUOtNTS IsOI VIQUALLY 



MiAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID s 37B72 I, Ik) . .3k3 l.kj^ - 39 

^- 

ACTIVE SUTuEnT PAHTICiPATIONt TAKE NOTES; wORK PROBL, W/TEAChEW 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID = i)7073 l,a5 ,22 l.^w - a.kjO 39 

« 

OThEHIIEACH vOCAbULAHYj KEEP 1 mEM UUIET; LET PEERS EXPLAIN 

MEA.^ SIGMA Range n 

10 s <)7M7« 1,26 ,«« l,e0 « 2.0*1 39 

WHEN SuTD, HIDES confusion: AVOID EMBARASSING» rtUlLi^ TRUST; DRA^ 
THEM OUT 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

,10 = /)707b l.Jl ,<*6 - 2,tf0 39 

GIVE HELP IN CLASS; wOhK hUh STUDENT; RETEACH 

MEAN SIGMA Range n 

J0 =.J7.t}76 L«51._ f3±^ Itt'lJi • 2.1J;^ 39 



CIVE HELP/ TAUK WITH THEM OUTSIDE OF CLASS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE" N 

10 s i)7to77 1,13 ,33 - 2,0k) 39 

CALL UN THtM IN CLASS; GET THEM INVOLVED AT dOARD, ANSWERING 
QUESTIONS 

MEAN SIGMA Range n 

10 5 <j7U78 UW6 ,27 l.ww • 2,^^ 39 

/ 

UP To SUTOEnT 10 SEEn HELP, TAKE iNlTI'^IVg; FORGET THOSE NOT 
TRYING 

MEAN SIG"^A Range n 

10,8 0/^79 I, Kb ,27 » 2,yi<) 39 
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Table 3 .2-Conrinued 



GET HELP* iNf-OKMA I lOl^J F«UM COUnSELOK, PRINCIPAL PARENTS? CmECK 
RECORDS 

MEAN SIGHA RANGE N 

10 s dlVib^ l,»6 ,27 I.PO - 2,k3k} 39 



not a phodlem; doesnst happen much 

mea*: siuma ramge m 

10 = STk'dl I, lb ,3d i.fcikJ - 2.k)M 39 



QThEkjuSE contracts, PtEK TUTORS; CATCH IT Oi TESTSJ CALL ME AT 
'HOME 

MEAN SXGMA RANGE , X 

10 s d7b6R i,l5 -.36 l,i!0 • i^d^ 39 



TEaChEH HAS STtP-dY-STfcP PROCESS FQR STUDEf.TS rtHO T»^Y TO HIDE 
CONFUSION 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s <J7083 l,t)8 ,27 - 2. km 39 



TEaChEk riAS ESlAdLiSHED RULES ANO PRuCEQUReS FOR APPROPRIATE 
BEHAVIOR 

MEAN SIGMA RAVGE N 

10 s <J7Mt5a l ,9(d . .. iit*, Uw*' ' .39 _ 



MUST CUhE HRtPAREOj ORInG SUPPLIES, HOMEwOrK, MATERIALS 

MEAN SIGMA Range n 

10 = i)7»itt5 1,32 ,a6 1,00 - 2,idi3 38 



MUST BE UN Tl>1t; In SEAT AT BELL> NO TAROInESS 

MEAN SIGMA Range n 

10 = 074586 l,^7 ,b0 1,04) • 2.<)«) 38 



MUST SIT In ASblGNED SEAT 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE . N 

10 s /r/t'B; 1. 13 ,3a I.P-ic - 2,<)d 38 
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Table 3.2-Continued 



MUST NUT t£Ave SaAT WITHOUT PERMISSIUN 

MEAN SIGMA RAMGE i 

ID s <)7lo8a 1.21 .ai 1,00 , 2,20 3a 



MUST NUT iNTE^JKUf'T TEACHES OK OTHER STUO.f RAISE HAND; TALK ONE ^ 
AT A TIME 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID = 371369 i.bd ,53 l.fe)0 - 2,«)vj 38 



NO DISRUPTION, LUUO TALiMNG, BOTHERING OTHERS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID- = 37k)VM i.2a .a3 l.WkJ - 2,4J<J 38 



NO FIGHTING, HURSEKLAY, THROWING FHInGS 

• MEAN SIGMA Range n ^ 

10 s i)7fej9l 1,18 ,39 1.00 m 2,aa 38 



NO. CU»i OR fOUD ALLUwbO 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 = 37092 1,21 .til l.HW " 2,^4 38 



EXPECT MUTUAL KtSPtCT, CUURTESCj RESPECT R-IGHTS OF OTHERS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 = i7«93 UbiJ ,by 1,BI3 « 2,kJM 38 



OThERI'NO PROFANITY; OBEY SHCOOL RULESj CLE,AN UP ROOM, ETCc 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID s <>7to9'4 1,37 .a8 l,«v) • 2.0V) 38 



TEACHER HAS RULES Fqk TURNING IN HOMewURK AND SEATwORK 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE -M 

10 s <)7W95 1,77,, .42 - 2,ti>^ 39 
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Table 3 . 2-Continued 



DISTIVGUISHKS t3tT.ie.fcN EXCUStO AND UNEXCUSEO H ACCEPllNG lATt 



PAPERS 

MtAN SIGM^ RANliE N 

10 s 47(096 1.12 .33 . 2,^vj 33 

PENALIZES (iHA3fc WHEN rtUKK IS LATE 

MEAN SIGMA RA'^liE N 

ID s i>7fei<*7 l.«b .50 ^ i.fcju . ^,k3J 33 

SETsS OEAOLInE oErONU O HIGIN AL DUE DATE; LOOSE UN DuE DATES 

MEAN SIGMA RavIGE N 

ID = dJfdHb 1.15 .-ib l.iikJ • 2,k3«0 33 

WOt?K IS DUE DUE DATE 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID s 47lo99 l,7o ,<43 • 2,y^i 33 

HAS PHUCEOORAL RU^ES: DU In Ink, PENCIL? PUT IN TRAY; GRADE OWN 
PAPER 

MEAN SIGMA Range < N 

10 = dlli)^ 1.12 , ,33 l,\o^ - 2,4)i!)^-* 33 

OThERJ checks UNL^ UCCaSIONALLY for COMPREHENSION* ETC, 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID = a7lldl l.a9 .29 1.00 • 2.t^W 33 

TEaChEr HAS kJlES Fur. MA^ING UP fjISSED woRHi 

MEAN SIGMA Range n 

10 = dJlVii l.ttS ,3b l.BH - ^vi^ 39 

SETS A TIME LlMlT FuR TURNING IN HiSSEu wO«K 

hean sig-ia range N 

10 = iJMyi 1,5 7 .5<i 1, kin - 2, MO 37 
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Table 3 . 2-Continued 



STuUtNf MUST TAK£ «ESP0NSIolLl7Y FOH SEEING THAT MQ^K IS MADE UP 

MEAN SIGMA »?ANGE S 



PENALISES GWADb FOH UNEXCUSEO ABSENCE OK ExCEEUInG '^AKE-UP 
DEADLINE 

MEAN SIGMA RAMGE N 

ID = 071^5 1,22 ,ai i.pk) • ■d,<a'd ' 37 



TEaChEK ?A^E SUHE KESPUNblbluITY P0« SEEING STUDENT HAKES UP '(ORK 

MEAN SIGMA Range N 

ID = 37106 i,U ,31 j^pkj . ^,^4 37 



OThEk: LAiaSEi-FAlRt ATTiTUL)b;MlSStD WQKK SUST bE mAoE UP» ETC, 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID = iJ7lk;V 1,2a ,^3 l.ff) - 2,<n} 37 



RULiS ANU PHUCEOUKES DIFFER HfTTrtEEN CLASSES 

MEAN SIGMA RaVGE"" N 

10 s a7ii«)8 "itSa ,5k3 i.ay - 2,t<)<d 39 



THERE ARE MInUK VARIATIONS IN STRICTNESS WITH VARIOUS CLASSES 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 a iPn(fl9 1.29 .45 l.kjB - 2,iJ»i 



CLASS STHUCTUhC is OETtRMlNED BY AdlLUr LEVEL 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 = iJ7n*» 1,2s .43 I.PM - 2.idv) 2a 



CLASS STRUCTURE IS UETERMInEO ' BY STUDENT bErtAVlOR, RESPUNSIBJLI T Y 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

Il> = <5711l 1,50 ,5d i.v-.vJ - 2.vH) 2a 
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RUlES, Pf<OCE0UKES OlFFhR IN TtRMS OF AQAOEmIC RXPECTATIUnS FUR 
STUDENTS ' 

MEAN SIGMA • RANGE N 

10 s <}7112 1.13 .33 • . 2a 



ORGANIZE CUASSKUUM CUnT»^UL AT FIkST OF YEAH 8Y ASSINGImG SEATS 

MEAN SIGMA . RANGE S 

10 = a7\li l.«a .27 1.^0 - 2.i)«} 39 



BY BtlNG STHICIf STEKN AT FIkST; STAY DISTANT^ LUOSEn UP l.ATE« 

MEAN SIGMA RA^JGE N 

ID = ann l.bl ,5^ l.ef? • 2.i)« 39 



BY USI.iG VISUAL Aiu: PASS OUT OH POST„RUlEs; have KlOS CU?Y THd*i 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 = 07115 1.36 , .as l,'/^ - 2i^v4 39 



BY £nFU><CIinG SULES; UUnST HESITATE TU PUnISH, MAKE EXAMPlE OF KlO 

MEa'^I SIGMA HA^GE N 

10 = <i7ll6 i.l5 .36 l.HH • 2.^«1 39 



BY USInG STUOEuT InPUT TU ESTABLISH A^J'O ENFORCE RULtS 

MEAN SIGMA RA^JGE N 

10 = 371 1 7 1. 13 .33 l.Mt? - 2.v)ic3 39 



BY AN^JUUNClNG KUutS, AnO TmE CONSEQUENCES oF BREAKING THEM 

i 

MEAN SIGMA Range n 

10 = a/iia 1.31 .46 1.^10 - 2.00 39 



BV TtLLiNG EAPtCTATIUNSJ RAP SESSION; LOrs-KEY DISCUSSION »^IT>i 
STUDENTS 

MEAN SIGMA range N 

10 = ^7119 l,d8 ,-45 l.v^ - 2.^^ 39 
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Table 3.2-Continued 



BY BUILUING STKUCrUKE GHADUALLYi INFURMALLYI NO FORt^AL 
PRESENTATION 

MtAN SIGMA Range N 

10 = ''712k) 1.15 ,36 1,00 a,k)k3 39 



OlHtH METHUOS ru UrtGANIZE CLASS^iUO-M CONTROL AT FIRST OF YEaR 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID ' ^7121 1,21 l,fck3 • i"? 



CLASSROOM COnTwOL litTMOOS HAVE BEE.N SUCCESSFUL 

MEAN SIGMA Range n / 

ID s d7l22 2,7o ,HQ n 3,^;^ 38 ' 



OThEH CUNTkul mETMOOS S«t ^IGHT IRYJ NONE, Sa TISFIEO . WITH l-RtSfc^T 
SYSTEM 

MEAN SIGMA Range N 

10 s <i7123 1,2- ,:i5 j^^y ^ 2,0i<) "30 

Hl&HI TP-Y FlRMtR, bTHICTtR EnFORCEUEnT; BE MORE CONSISTENT, 
FOLLOW THROUGH 

' MEAN SIGMA Range n 

10 = ^712«« i,H ,35 l,0i) - 2,dvJ 36 



MIGHT TRY HEAUlTY THERAPY, BEHAVIOR COnTRAcTSi BEHAVIOR MOD 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s »7J25 1,25 ,43 l,oe «■ 2,<)i<} 36 



'.RY LETTiNu STUDENTS HfcLP MAKE, ENFORCE RUuESf PUNlShMENfS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 - 37126 1,1 / .37 , 2,^vj 36 



OThEki USE F FACTOR; l£M OPE'n TO nEw IOEaSj mURE PaREST COnTACTi 
GROUPING 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 = ''7127 1,31 ,<4b - 2,k;4 36 
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Table 3 . 2-Continued 



STuOeNTS Can lUVt TO^ ANUTMtH SEAT IF THEY i«AnT 

MEAM SICHA RANiiE N 



TALKHti IS A PKOrtLtM w/FLEXlaUE SEATSt FlXfcO SEATS STOPS THIS 

MEAN SIUMA fi4\(;£ >J 

ID = C7\29 l,5i .5^ l.fci^ • 2.^^ 36 



CONFUSIONr OISKuPflUN KEbULTS FROM FLEXIBLE SEATSi FIXEO CUNTRULS 
THIS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s 4713*) 1.21 .41 • a.K'^ 38 



CONlfxOLr UiSCIHLlNE MAKUfcP v</FLEXlBLfc SEATS EASIER w/FlxEo SEATS 

MEAN SIGMA ' , R-ANGE N 

10 = -^7131 1.29 .a*? l.evJ • 2.'<!5..' 38 



LEaHnInG- NAMtSr CAuLiNG «OLL HARDER «/FLEX,; BETTER ORGANI^ATIu^J 

W/FIXED ' ' 

MEAN SIGMA RA'^GE S 

lb = <»/l32 1.16 ,i6 1.^0 ' 2.0«3 38 



SUaSI. TEACHER HAS MORE IROUbLE ^/FLEXIBLE SEATS; FiXEU EASIER 
FOR HER 

ME/sN SIGMA ' ^RAMGE 

10 s i>7l33 1.13 ^31 1, 0k) • 2.k}«5 38 



STuOfc\.rS HAPPY, kCUMfbKTAbLE w/FLExlBLE? FEfeL STIFLEO, BOREU 
W/FIXLD SEATS 

riEA.-i SIGMA RANGE N 

10 = 4^7134 l,<47 ,5v) • 2,k5v) 38 



CLU-uEs FUH^i ^/Flexible seats; fixeo breaks them up 

mea.^ sigma Range ^ 

ID 5 <)M3*3 I. Id ,39 l.oJ d»^^ 38 
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-Table 3'.2-Continued 



alHEK PKUSb ANU-CoWs OF FUE^^IeUe AND FIXEp i'EATS^ 

' - ■ --- - - 

. ^, ,v *■ ^^A-l SIGMA RAMiic 

1° - '''l^^ 1.21 UtikJ • 2.0d 



MAXIMAL LEARNING UCCU«S wH.-j FIXED StATS 



38 



■ SIGMA RANGE 

1° = ^/1^7 .aa 1,00 - 2.ao 



/ 

PEHSUNAL DtyELUPMENT, PEER RELATION FAVOR FlXEi) SEATS 
^ '• "^A"* SIGhA RAMiit 



SOBSTIlurE GETS LESbUN PLANS, HEoULAkY SCHeOULEO MATERIAL, 
ASSIGNMENT 

MEAN SIGMA RA^'GE N 

.10=^7139 1,72 ~ .as . 2.«^ 39 



GETi SPECIAL LtSi>ti.>i PL AN j ORlLLi faUSY t,OHK, REvlEw, TEST, HEADING 
' ASSIGN; ^ 

^ ' ' ' ' MtAN SIGMA RANUE fi 



GETS GENERAL InFoKmAT IgNI RULES, BE1.L SCHEDULE, MATERIALS, FORMS 
' * mean" SIGMA P.AMGE N 



GETS SEATl.-iG CMAHf, CLASS ROLL 



MEAN SIGMA RANiic 



GETS MUTES ON RELlAbLE AiMi) PROBLEM STUDEnTS 

... MtAN SIGMA RANbE N 



ERIC 
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Table 3 . 2-Concinued_ 



MENTIONS liMlTATlUNS OF SJBSj wONST LET TH^M OU'SOmE ThInGS 



MEAN SIGHA HANl»E ' N 

ID s iJ/Ht 1,U8 ,27 ■ - 2.«3k) i9 



OThEV< things PKEPAKtD ^0H SUBSTITUTE TEACHt-.H: PUZZUES, GAMES* ETC, 

hEAN SIGMA Range n 

ID = OIIUS 1,13 .33 - 2,<)k« 39 



TEaCmEH HAS P'^uBLEm w/STUOEnTS WAVING HAni)S* BUUKTInG JUT ANSWhWS 

MEAN SIGMA ' KA^JGE N 

ID s <!7l«6 2,33 ,89 l,y« - 3,^^ 39 



HANDLES THIS 3Y kEPkIHANU, kESPONO NtGATlVFUY» NON«vtRHAU 
INTERVENTION 

MEAN SIGMA . KA^GE N 

10 = 3/l«7 ,30 - 2,a^ 39 



BY TELLInG ThEm to KAISE HAND, TO STOP» wAjT, TAKE Tu^nS 

MEAN SIGMA Range n 

10 =' <j7iae u^b ,54) 1,013 - 2,k!«J 39 



BY EhPMASIZInS 60U0 mAn^jEKS, RESPLCT 0THE=?S; give OTHERS A CHANCE 

MEAN SIGMA Range n / 

10 s iJ7ia9 1,31 - 2,kJM 39 



BY I6NUf<lNG CAuLEU-UUT A.NS'^ERS 

MEAN SIGMA KANCE N 

ID s <!715W i,l3 ,33 - 2,K)kJ 39 



SOMETIMES NOr tUNSlOEKEU PROBLEM, INDICATES ENTHUSIASM, nHlZb IS 
NICE 

mEa'-j SIGMA Range n 

10 = d/i'ii 1,21 ,«u l.t'U - 2.ao 39 
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Table 3 . 2-Cont inued 



NOT COwSIDfcRtO A PKUtiLtM, OR OUtSNsT DE.AL *.ITh Hj ACCEPTS ANSi^ER 

MtAN SIGHA RANCiE N 

• 10 = -57152 1,18 ,i8 l.i^y . 2. on 39 



OTritH ^<AYS TO hANDLt CALLED-OUT ANSWERS 

MEAN SIGMA KA^JGE H 



IF SuTuF.'NTb UJNST VULUNTtEK, CALL ON TmEmj USE PATTERNED TURNS 

MEAN SIGMA KA><GE N 

ID = V)7lba 1,51 ,5B - 2,<)k) 39 



CALL ON THEM If- SOKE ThEY KNu»i; ASK EASY i^ubST, TO AvOIO 
EMBARRASSMENT \ - 

MEAN SIGMA Range n 



LEaVc ALONE, ESPECIALLY IF TiREDi UPSET# ShY} JUST GRADE ^KITTEN 

WORK . ■ \ 

MEAN SIGMA RaMGE N 

ID = <)7156 . 1,21 1,00 . ^2,«)v) 39 



DRAW THEH OUT: GIVE EXTRA ATTENTIONf TALK pRiVATELYJ ASK. ThEIH 
OPINION 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID = 27157 1,23 ,42 1,0k) * 2,^0 39 



OTHEHt PUT ^ITh A SMART KlD} PRAISE CORRECT PARTS. OF AnSv^ERS 

j MEAN SIGMA Range n 

ID s d7l5b j . I,1U ,3y , 2,v}<5 39 

\ 

\ 

IF A STUuEnT 'fONST kLSPUnU* GO On TO ANOTH£R STOUEnT 

^ \ MEAN SIGMA KA^nGE S 

10/^ i!»7l59 1.18 ,39 - 2.^0 56 
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Table 3, 2-Concinued 



GO UN TO ANOTHtR# bUT COnTaCT LATEh FO'** P^IVAlt CO.NF£HfcNC£ 

j^tAN ^ siGiA HAsae N 



% 

HAVE A PRIVATE CUNpEKENCt TU OISCU'SS Th£ PkUaitM 

MEAN SIGMA «4^G£ N 

:0 * 37101 US'* »«7 - a. .3d itf 



EVENTJALur I.sSuWt, ULa.vt AUunE, aFTEH OThEw STSATEGIKS FAtw 
W/HIM 

MEAN SIGMA -RANtiE 

10 = 07l6i 1,16 ti9 • ^.j.) . 38 



AVfliD EMdAKASSlNb SjlUUf^^lj FuJ rtJM jit fcaS*. 

MEAN SIGMA RANbE N 

10 = -'7164 i.ia -,iq t^i^w . ^,^(0 3e 



HQf A PRudutfl/ RaHEi^v HAi'PLNS 



QThEkI HEFtH TU COU'.btuOH, LfflCEt Pft 0^ INt!l»iUUAw «U>"^ » ETC, 
IP Nu» FayInc ATIt^liu.N* Caul mJs 



Table 3.2-Continued 



CALL ON rntM, ASK THtM A QUESTION 

„ M^AN SIGMA * HANbE . N 



n.uf.'!.?.''*^'^' f^f^EATEN,, SCOLD,. Cf^lTlClZE, EMBAR^^ASS, 

PUNISH 

'■^tAN SIGMA RamGE N 



USE MANAGEMENT; TELL TU PAY ATTENTION, To'knoCK IT, UFF, JO GET TO 
WuRK 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE H 

10 = ^717"d ■ 1,23 ,i|2 . 2.y;j 39 



USE NON-VtrtSAL iNftHVENTION 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE ' .M 

10 s <)7io7l I,2t> .qa i.nfc? - 2,^^ i9 



TAtK Pr<IVA(ELY, FINU o|)T WHY| OlSCuSS PROBLEM «I|H Th£ STUDENT 

MEAN SIGMA kANGE 

10 a 37172 1,21 l,?k) • 2,0«> 39 



SEEK OUTSIDE '1£LPI PARENT, CpUNSELOK, OFFICE 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE H 

10 = a7l7i i,B5 ,22 i.gfc) . 2, an 39 



00 NOTHING, LEAVE AlunE, ESPECIALLY IF NON-UIS«UPTI Vt, TIRfcO, 
UPSET 

MEAN SI«MA RANGE N 

10 « «»7l7a ■ 1,21 j^py . 2^(5^ J, 



OThEHI VAKY ACTIVITIES TO KEtP INTEREST; CALL CLASS TO ATTENTION.. 

HiJti SIGMA RANbt N 

10 ' a7l7i 1,33 ,^7 . 2,n)^ 39 
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Table 3.2-Continued 



CAuSt OF ALIE^ATIUN AS LANGUAGE, SES, CULTuHe# RAC6» MIN0«ITIE5 



MtAN SIGMA RA^GE N 

AS CUNSlSTtNl f-AlUUKt.# -REPEATERS (OLDER STUDENTS) 

MEAN SIG.>1A RANGE ^ 

10 s i-.yi?/ 1.23 .a2 l,0K3 • 2.Ut3 39 

AS PuOr< 3£UF-CUNCtPT# LACK OF CONFIDENCE, F'EaR OF FAILURb 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 = iJ717a 1.26 - ,aa l.fi0 - 2.2^3 39 

AS LACK OF AalLlT< Uk bASIC SKILLJ TOO FaR BEmIm'); LOW ACHlEVEhS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID = ii7J79 1.^6 ,50 I. WW • 2.0^1- ^9 

1 

AS IimAPPKUHRIATE, IKkElEVANT MATERIALS 

MEAN SIG.IA RANGE ^ 

10 = a716«> I. IB t3a 1.6)0 - 2.^0 39 

AS E:M0TlONAi.-PtRSONAL ADJUSTMENT PHOBlEMSj PHYHjICAL DISAblLITY* 
ETC. 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s a/iOl ,36 l.0ia • 2»Mii) 39 



AS HumE PKU8lEmS# FAmIlY LIFt# HUME ENVIHOnmenT 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 a a7l62 1.31 ,46 lt^^^ ' 39 



AS LACK uF PA^t>JTAL iNTEKbST, E<nCOUKAGENENT# OR GOOD EXAMPLE 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 a i)7lo3 l,2i ."2 l.ivi - 2,UJ 39 



Table 3.2-Continued 



AS PhER PHUBLEMS, NU FRItNOS 

MtA(^« SIGMA RANliE N 

10 » iJTiaa i.ii ,33 Ufrik) . a, WW 39 



AS SUCIAL iNvOLVEMfcM WllH PEEKS, OPPOSITE SEX 

nEaN SIGMA f<ANl,E N 

10 = iJHB^ 1.15 ,36 l.kitj « 2,B*J 39 



AS LACK UF iNTtRtSTj OOnST VALUE EDUCATIO^t 80KEU, UOnsT CaR£ 

MEAiM SIGMA RANGE N 



AS fatiNG ANTI-AurnuHITY, DISRUPTIVE; HATE TEACnERj btLLlGERENT 

MEAN SIGMA RaVGE N 

ID s «J7i67 1,13 ,33 - 2,«)d 39 



AS TEACHtKSS FAULT: MIL TO MOTIVATE; GiVE BAD SELF-IMAGE; NOT 
WORK W/THEM 

MEAiN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s ^7lba " 1,15 ,36 l,0f> • 2, tad 39 



OThEk; DRUGS; ABSENCE; BUSING, ETC, 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 a iJ7lb9 1,33 ,a7 Uo0 - 2,(3rf 39 

/ 

IF STUDENT HUNST UO ASSIGN, I NAG, THREATEN, FUSS, KEEP AT THE>1, 
PRAISE 

MEAN SIGmA Range n 

ID = <'7190 1,17 ,38 l.pid - 2,0id 35 



-^(JfjY^gflA^tRlALS, ACTIVITIES fu MIS ABILITY* INTEREST, BulLO 

MEAN SIGMA KaVGK N 

10-5 ^7j-9l i.H j.^t! - 2.«;*9 35 

10-: 
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Table 3.2-Continued 



HAVE CUNFEKEnCE rtlTh STUDENT TO DISCUSS PRObLEM 

mEA'^ SIGMA HANiiE '"^ 



GIVE EXTKA ATTt'>lTlUN, HELP AFTt« OK IN CUASSj HOVE NEXT TO 
TEACHER 

mEam SIGiA RANGE ^^-..•'^ 



CONTACT PAKEnTS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE 

ID s d7l9'4 l,a9 ,5^• l.liO - 2,v)i* 35 



REFEK ru CuUnSELuk, Uf-FICE; CO.nFEKENCE w/COUnSEUOH Anq/Ok PAKEnTS 



MEAN SIGMA RANGE 

10 s 3/191) 1, 20 l.iM - 2.*«^ 35 



FAI^ THEM* FORGET IMEM, 00 NoTHInG— NO OTHER RESPONSE GIVE-N 

MEAN SIGMA RANtJfe; N 

10 s i)7l96 Ull ,32 i.P« - 2i*!J^ 3'> 



FAIL TmEMi forget ThtH AFTth OTHER STRATEGIES , FAIL 

J' 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 5 <J7197 1.26 ,aa l,P0 - 2, d-d. 35 



OISCUSS THE PROBLEM ^ITH COUNSELOR OR OTMEk TEAChEhS 

mEAi-J SIGMA RANGE 

ID a ^17196 Ulk» ,30 l.t?0 - i,fd^ 39 



OThEkI ASSIGN DETENTION* GUARD RELATIONSHIP hUH STUDENT, ETC, 

mEA«I SIGMA RANbE •'^ 

ID s 47199 1,2/) l,H' - 2,JJ 35 
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Table 3 . 2-Continued 



HAS STtP-ar-bTEP PROCESi FOK COPING WITH STUDENTS **m OUNST UO 
ASSIGN. , . 

MEAN SIGMA RA^GE N 



IF NUT UNDERSTAND DIKECTIONS: EXPLAIN, OISCUSS# REPEAT, KEaO TO 
STUDENT 

HEAN SIGMA RANGE N 



PRlVAftLV tXPLAiw, UlSCUSS, kEPEAT# READ DIRECTIONS 

MEAN ^ SIGMA Range ■< 

ID =,i)72k)2 1,23 ,a2 ' 1,00 - 2,Mi4 39 



HAVE STUUEinT RtAU.» Kt-KEADp uR REPEAT DIRECTIONS TO T£Af:nEK 

MEAN SIGMA RA'^Gt N 

ID s ^72*)i it2o ,-i4a l,wfe) - 2,a4 39 



TEACHEk USE DEVELOPMENTAL UK PREVENTIVE APpWOACh 

hEAN SIGMA RANGE 

ID s jJ72u<i 1,18 ,38 1,00 • 2,i(lH "19 



TEaCHEH REACTS NEGATIVELY; ^ONST GIVE HELP) PENALISES GRADE 

, MEAN . SIGMA RAMGE N 

ID s 07f2^S 1,33 ,^7 1,K0 • 2,H.J 39 



OThEhl StND TO CUUNStLOf<? A'Sk hHAT HE OOESnST UNDERSTAND; ETC, 

MEAN SIG.HA RANGE N 

ID- s ATZiiti 1,13 ,33 I, nil 2,w0 39 



BOTH TEACHER A.xD STUDENTS ARE RESPUNSIbLE FOR -MOTIVATION TO LEARN 

MEAN SIGMA RA'-JbE N 

XD a *r/2u/ i.,£:7 ,au i.ww « 2,«)<' 37 
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Table 3 . 2-ConCinued 



TEAChEK GIVES KEAJjUnS wHY STUDENTS NEEt) EXtE*^'^ AL ''mo TI VA T 1 On 
10 = d72ida 



MfeAN 
1,30 



SIGHA 
.46 



RANGE N 
l,0kJ - a,e)i!3 37 



^ TEAChEH CUNSiS rtNTLY Rt '♦ARDS ' GOOD OEhAVlOR A.nO GOQU wORK 

htAN SIGMA Range 

10 s au^'i 2,55 - ,71 i.yVJ - 3,MvJ ' ^ 



38 



REwAkOS wJkK, bEHAViUR wlT'j. GRADES, BONUS POINTS 
10 s ^72lK) 



MEAf'l// SIGMA 
1.3«5f^ . .49 



. Range 



wIjH VEKVAL P-fAlSt 



10 ='07211 



MEAN 
1,56 



SIGf^A 
,^0 



RANGE N 
- 2.a<5 3b 



WlTH »SKnTcN CUMMtNTS UN PAPER 



10 = <)7212 



MEAN 

1, 2a 



SIG'IA 
,^5 



RANGE N 
l.Mvi - 2.13^ 36 



HiTH PUUuIC HECoGoiITIOn: DISPLAY tsOR«» USE AS EXAMPLE, ETC, 



ID = 27213 



MEAi:^ 

U22 



SIGHA 

.a2 



Range n 

1.00 « 2.0«J 36 



rtlTH JUT-UK-CuA3a PKlVELEGES: LldRARY, FIELD TRIPS, EAT OUT, «UM 

ERRANDS 

mEan siGiiA Range n 

10 = a72l4 i;25 ,43 1,0^ - 2,a^ 3b 



WITH Ih-CLA3b PRlVtLtGtS; GAmES, FILMS, TALK, NO TESTS OH 
HOMEWORK, ETC. 

MEAN SIGMA ' RANGE N 

ID ? /)7215 1,31 ,a6 l,ti') - it^y> 3o 
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Table 3 .2-Continued 

hItH time off, FH6.E TI«t:# FHF.t DAYS# GET TO LEAVE EARLY 

MEAN SIGHA RANGE 



WITH CUNCKtTfc NtrtAHUoJ CANDY, A>^AROSf CERTIFICATES, GUM, GIFTS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID s-07217 1,19 ,a»5 l.tJK) - 2,0v) 36 ' 



wiTH AHPKUvALf LOVE, Ptf<5UNAL ATTENTION, f^hYSlCAL AFFECTION, ETC 

MEAN SIGMA -RA^iGE N 

10 5 »472iH 1. 19 ,ttid ^ l,«)V) - 2,yn 3ty^ 

rtlTH COHHLlMEMrAHY NuTES TO PAREnTSI CALL PARENTS TO (JRAG 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 5 ^17219 l.fcJb >,23 l,0« • 2.tJ4 3<? 



BECUinlwG CLOSE TC STUDENTS IS A PLUS FUR BuIUDING RAPPQRT 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE M 

10 s-a7224 2.7«4 ,91 l',Ji0 • a,kJ»<) 3a 



SOCIAL RELATIONSHIP W/STUOEnt MORE IMPORTANT THAN ACADEMIC 

PROGRESS . ; 

MEAN SIGMA Range 

ID - <J722l 1.77 ,62 i%<d^ ■ 3,i>«5 39 



RElATIunSHIP rt/STUDENT IMPORT, BECAUSE MORE YOU KNO'^, «EITER YOU 

can' TD\CH 

mean sigma range n 

10 s <J722a 1.13 .33 i,ki^ - 2.Mk} 39 



BECAUSE HELAriUNSHlH IS STRONG MUTIVATORj wiLL wiJRK TO PLEASt T, 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 a 4/223 1. 15 .30 X,^"i " 2*^^ i9 



Table 3.2-Continued 



flECAUSc ItACMj-K, SruuEiMTS MU'wE COMFORTABLE, i^ECEHT.TVfc 

HEAN SIGMA RANGE ' M 

JO s 472^4 1,13 ,53 UP"3 • 39 

HA~nDLE OISRUPrXVt 'STUDENT dV CONFERENCE* TaLK 

MEAN SIGHA RANGE N 

ID = '^Tii'i 1.71 .45 l.kHi • 2.ny 38 



BY KEALITV ThEKAPY, CUnTKACTS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 = <)/226 1,26 ,444 1,00 • 2,0k). 38 

6Y MANAGEMcNf, THREAT, ClKflClZE» aARN, ETC, ^ 

MEAN S'IGilA RANGE N 

10 = A1?.V 1,39. ,49 , Uilrf • .2.44 .3d 



Bv isulating si'Juent; muve up front, into hall 

mea'^i sigha range n 

10 s ;J7228 l.aS ,50 1,CH} • 2,«)l? 36 



BY KEEPING after school* AFTER CLASS 

« MEAN SIGMA RANGE M 

10 s 07229 1,29 ,45 i,0id « 2.M4 38 



•BY CuNTACTlNG PARENTS* SENDING NOTE hOHE 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 a <}/2iO , 1,37 ,48 l,v)/ • 2. .10 38 



BY hEFERR-InG to CUUimSElOR; CONFERt.-iCE ^./PArEnT* COUNSELOR* 
STUDENT 

MEAN SIGtU , RANGE H 

10 s 1, 11 ,51 1,1^0 • 38 
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. ^ Table 3 . 2-Continued 
BY StNUfixG TO PRINCIPAL* OF>ICt 

10 s 4)7a3a . 



MEAN 



SIGriA 
.50 



RANGE ^ ii 



8Y St^iUlNG ru uETtNTIUN, I5S, UCS 
ID = i)/233 



n£aN 



SIGMA 
.43 



r'amge; n 
* a.kJkJ 3a 



OThEK; IGNURt rilh; HAVE TritM 00 SPECIAL ERRAnOS, wI-HTE SENTENCES 
10 s r/ilti 



MEAN 
1,29 



SIGrlA 



RANGE 



< N 
38 



TEaChEk has &TtP-til(-STEP PROCESS FOH HANDLING OISRoPTIVE STUOENF^ 
10 s 3/23b 



MEAN 
I. S3 



SIGMA 
.5^ 



RANGE 



N • 
38 



STuDtNfS OiSCiPLl'NtU FOR OlSRUPTlUN# '01S03E0IEi>lC£# BuTHEKInG- 
OTHERS ^ 

MEAN ""SIGMA Range n 

10' B «)723o 1,51 ,50 1,(^0 • 39 



FOR P(<UFANlTY# St^EAKlNG* VULGAR LANGUAGE 

MEAN- SIGMA . RANGE N 

ID = i)72S7 i.iu ,30 1,^,0 • 3,20 39 



FOR L'iCK UK RESPJiCT, CONSIDERATION FUR TEACHER* OfHER STUOEMS 

MtAN SIGilA-, RANGE ,^ 

10 = d723U 1,07 > ,«7 i,wv3 " 2, lid ° 39 

t 



FOw CONSTA.1T Talking, niERRuPTlNG, CALLING OUT, wUN<r SHUT UP 

NEAN siG-tA Range v 

10 s vj7,jiv. l,^b ,aa- i,on • 2.jy 39 
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-Table 3 . 2-Continued 

FOR KOUG"MHUUSI.tG# "FIGHTING, THROwI-M-G', OESTKUCTiON OK* PKUFEHT Y , 

MtAi'J- SIGMA riANGt H 



FOfit uiSktGAhiuiNG schuol'^ukk: taruy# not oRing materials, not ou 

WORK , ■ . - 

• % ' mean . sigha ravge n. 

10 s a72«'l ^ 1,16 • ,38 * iVli^'"* 2,45 2 39 ' 

^ - 

TO ESTABLloH .CK£DIblL-iTY# .MUST BE COnSISTEnI; FOiUO« THRUJGH 

MEAN SIGHA <t RAMGE ■ N 

10 = a7242 1,39 .49 l,y0 - 2,00 38 



MUST 3E FAlRj IKtAT ALL fHE SAME, QQN^t' PLa9 FAVURlfES 

MEAN SIG'IA , KA^SE N 

ID = ^72ai 1,21 , ^,41 • l,i3«J - 2.'feJ'^ 36 



MUST BE HONESTf SInCEHE. ' ^ 

MEAN ' siGiMA ' V Range ' 'i 

10 = 137244 1,18 ■ ,39 l.efei * 2,^U 36 



MUST MAINTAIN [EACMEk ROLEt KNOW SUBJECT; CORf^ECT I'X MANNER, ETC 

MEAN SIGMA • RA-^iGE , N 

10 s J)7245 ' 1, 20 ,44 1,0a • 2,Bt3 36 



.MUST SHOW TRUSTi CARInU, RESPECT FOR SJUUE\T3 

mEa J SIGMA Range n 

10 s i)7246 1,21 ,41 l,f)2) • 2,0V) 36 



MUST AUMir MISTAKES, HE A REAL PERSON 



MEAN SIGMA RANGE ^' N 

10 a 4 7247 i,2l ,4 1 1,^^-2,^.1 36 
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Table 3 ,2-Continued 



. ' , '^-OfHEKJ aV £XPErtlENCe> S£T 60U0 tXAMPLEi TmEY KNO-* My • 
; REPUTATUIN ^ 

rtfcAN SIGfiA RANGE 



t'hiwas that. student katings of teachers and classes are v^u^d^ 

MEAN . SIGMA RANbE H 

10 = J7249 2,18 ~ .71- - 3,^0 39 



RATInGo. iNv'ALiu BECAUSE STUDE-'-iTS IMMATURE, Em-OFIUNaL., OONST TMl-vlK 

^ MEAN ^ Sir,MA RA^JGE * ' N 

10 s'i)72S^ l.ai ,^49 U^V^^• 2^kJvJ 22 



,.bECAUSt KlUS ^t:.SPUi>4w) Tu IRkElEVANT FACTORS; «EVtNGE, PltH 
PRESSURE, ETC. • 

MEAN SIGMA , RANGE N 

10 = /»725l l,,3o .as I, Hid - 2,Mk5 22 . . 

\ 

BECAUSE OF FAJuTr HRuCE'JURfcl POORLY hORDEO, TIMED; NOT ExPUlNEOr 
ETC, 

MEAN SIG.4A RANGE H 

10 s diZSi 1,27 ,^5 > i.ija - 2,ed 22 

KW can OISTlNGUioH AblLIT^Y TO TEACH VERSuS ESTABLISH RAOPOHT 

— ■ MEAN C SIGMA , ^ kANGE N 

10 s a7253 2,28 , ,81 l,J30 - '3.2^ 39 



^ ■ 



TEaChEh CU.vfKAUICTS hEwSELF In QUESTIONS 55-S7 

MEAN SIGMA Range h 

10 3 d72ba i,9S ,22 ^ 2,^kJ 39 



THe »(HOLE CLASS IS INVULVE'J IN CLASS DISCUSS'IONS 

^ -HEAT" "sTgmA RANiJIt- N 

-lih-i^rrabT i.di .37 - 2,oj 2m 
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Table 3 . 2-Continued 



FfigUUciMCY UF CtAaa UISCUSSI0.s3 

I 

J M&Aw siG'-iA Range >i 

10 s d/dSft 1,2/ ,57 l.tjH - i.dv) lb 



STuUtNTS UtAHM Ur HtAr^lNG OTHERS) SLUwER OncS LEARN FROM dHIGHTE-^ 

MEAN ' SIGMA RA^JGE N 

10 a d7a57 1, 3b ,46 - '2,«jJ i9 



TEaChEK C-A'.n -f- Inij I'KUtSLEM AREaSj SEE IF UNDERSTAND; CATCH 
QUESTIONS 

MEAN SIGMA Range n 



effective JSE UF TEaCdER TlMt; wHUtE CL.ASS HEAKS WHAT IS SAID 

MEAN- SIGia' range N 

10 a <>7259 . 1.18 ,38 l.viii » 2,.^^ 39 



STIMULATES MOnVAflUN, INTEREST; fiETTEK ATTENTION, BtriAVIOR 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

VJ s <)726'.J 1,33. ,47 l,t?fe) 2.«}^' > 39 



LEaHn CUMMUNICATIUn SKILLS; CHANCE FOR I N fE'RAC T I ON , SELF- 
EXPRESSION ' ■ ' ;^ 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE , N 

10 s <J726l 4.33 ,47 • 2,a'4 39 



ESTABLISH iOfillTY* GAIN CONFIDENCE; ALL PARTICIPATE^ SHY KIDS 

TALK . - 

• MEAN SIGMA RASGE ^ < 

10 s a^^t>■i 1,^44 Uk^M - 2,a^ 39 



1^ CTHt'ht ORIGHTS LEARN TuLEHANCE; SAVES PAPEpwURK; DISCUSSIONS Ai<£ 
FUN, ETC. 

MbAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s 4/263 1,13 . ,33 l,k''<6 2.«1<) 39 
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fable 3. 2- Continued 

MANY DONSr OK ftONST PAHTKIPaTE IN CLASS OISCUSSIUnS 

MEAN SIGfiA RANGE N 



TlHlnS FOR TtACHEKr HAKl) TO GiVE ALL A CHAnCEI MUST ATTEND 
CLOSELY 

MEAN SIG.MA RANGE N 



COnTkQ^i aEHAVlOi^' Pku9l£M5. MAY OEVELOPE 

mEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 3 4/260 J.,2i ,42 l.aeJ - 2,kj4 39 



Disc, >lAf GET MiSDiKtCTtD* PETTY, T«IVlAuj HAY START ARGUMENT 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s 472br l.ia ,58 1,0^ - 2»a<3 3« 



HARD TO^U WITH UlFKKENf ABILITY LEVEL STuUENTS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE ' N 

ID a 47268 1,21 ,aiJ 1,00 - 2,Mvj 39 



LOSS OF ATJENTIONJ KIOS TUNE OUT? CONST LISTEN TO EACH OTHER 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE " N 

10 s 37269' . .l.U ,30 l,0kJ - 2, ail 39 



HQ OiSADvANTAStS TU CLASS DISCUSSIONS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

iO >a K)727»« l.Ud ,27 , l.ev) - 2,«J^ 39 



OTh^^WI RE'^AROS CU.iPfcTITlVENESSj CANST TEACH TO INDIVIDUALS, ETC, 

MEAN ' SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s A7Zn 1.23 ,^42 2.«v) ?9 
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Table 3. .;-Continued 

/ 

TEaCmcH TAKGEFb uUfc^JTlONS TO bRlGHTER, UR SLO.^ERf EfC, 

MtAN SIGMA • RANGE 
It>-5-J^7^ ■ l,U 2,a-J 3.9-_ 



EJUALlZtS (JUtSllUNS, L)k TAKGETS pi^R SPECIFIC RhASUNS 

f 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE -X 



TEaChER dues sot SAY whErHEK OR NOT SHE. TARGETS UUESTIONS 

MEAN SIGMA Range n 

10 s 4727'< 1.13 ,33 l.M^ - dt^d 39 



TEACriEK DIRECTS HURE JuESTIUnS TU BRIGHTER S7UUENTS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE M 

10 s <)7275 1,69 ,31 - 2, Be) 18 



TEACHER GvJtS TU STUDENT OURiNG SEATi-'ORK PERIODS 

MEAN SIGMA Range N 

10 s a7276 3,13 1,24 1.00 - S,l()'-a 39 ^ 



IN UITERATUHE* USE PKOJECTION* COUNTERPOINT 

MEAN SIG1A RANGE N 

10 s ^7277 1,71 ,45 r,0U • 2,k)id 35 



IN LlTERARURtf USE EASIER SUPPLEMENTARY MAjERlALS 

MEAN SIGMA Range ' N 

10 s 4727d 1,31 ,46 1, 0a • 2,ijtj 35 



IN SP£ULING> J^e dASIC GOALS IN SPELLING 

MEAN SIG'lA RANGE N 

10 s 4/279, I,aj ,38 U^^i - 2,13^ 35 
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Table 3. 2-Continued 



IN UKAHMArt, USt Ntrt APPKOACMES (ADOPTED TExT) 

MEAN SIUNA HANCiE N 

lu = i72b^ 1,26 ,aa l,evJ - 2,^4 35 



IN uka.imah, asfc :5JHHLEHt:->irA«r materials* hoRk^uoks, self-maoe, 

MEa-^ SIGMA RANGE S 

lU = /172ttl 1,5a ,54 l,n«) - 2.<)4 3b 



PRoGhtoS IN SPELLING 

MEAN SIGMA Range n 

10 s 47262 1,71 ,a5 1,00 • 2,i!J'3 2tt 



P'?OUr<£;jS I'"* G^A.^^AK 

MEAN SIGMA RA"»JGE N 

10 = 07203 l.bb ,«4d' l,t3y) - 2,t»-^ 17 



oRrjUKEbS i'^ LllEKATUKE 

MEAN SIGMA . RANGE N 

10 s <j726'4 1,66 ,^8 - 2,d'd - 29 



USES *1UDfcHW SCMUUL MAThEMAriCS ONLY 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s'<)720S -k),iifd " •^,i)v3 -a 



USES HIGHER LEVEL MATERIAL In ADDITION TO ADOPTED TEKT 

MEAN SIGMA Range n 



USES EASIEK MATERIALS IN AUDITION TO ADOPTED TE)fT 

MtA^ SIGMA RANGE N 
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Table 3 . 2-Continued 



CH0UP3# INOIVHJUAUS IN CLASS ACCOMPLISH OEslREU UBjECTIVtS 
10 s dy266 



' MEAN 
1.57 



SXG.iA 



RAMGE 



H 



TEaCHEK kVALUAFES SueGKUUPS wXTHiN THE CLASS 
10 ■ 27269 



HEAr{ SIGMA 



RANGE H- 



COMCENTRAreo UN WHITING SKILLS, COMPUSITIOn, PARAGRAPHS 
10 a y729kJ 



MEAN SIGMA 
1.72 ,aS 



RANGE N 
- 2.«}^ 39 



ON SPELLlNl,, VuCAbULARY 

MEAN 

ID s ^7291 1,56 



SIG.lA 
.5« 



Range n 

1,0(3 - 2,U^ 39 



ON GRAMMAR, sentence STRUCTURE 



10 a B7292 



MEAN 
1.5<« 



SIGMA 
.50 



RANGE N 
1.00 • 2.00 39 



ON READING COMPREHENSION, READING SKILLS 

■ MEAN SIGMA 
.10 8 27293 U26 ,a4 



Range n 
1,00 - 2.00 39 



ON LITERATURE, MyTHULOGYj EXPOSURE TO, APPRECIATION OF 
LITERATURE 

MEAN SIGMA • Range n 

10 s 0729*» l,«l j,?.a • 2,<)<j 39 



ON VERBAL COMMUNICATION* OlSCUSSiON ABILITY 

MEAN SIGMA Range n 

10 8 i)729b 1,23 1,(10 . 2,kjj 39 

t 
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Table 3.2-Continued 


• 


ON StlF-K£l.lA>JCfe:» WtSPOi'*SlBli.ITY# iNUtPE NOfNCE # tTC. 




mEaw SIGmA 
10 s 6Ti>.9b 1,«>3 


RA>JGE 


N 

39 


OTHt^; LloKA«Y retStARCM, 0ICTIQ.\ArtY, 


SEE kElEva.JCE uF 


CL ASS'rtORK 


MEAN SIGMA 
10 a j;2St' i,i5 ,36 


RA^GE 


N 

39 


CONCtMTKAlt 0^ a OPtKATlUNS UN OtCIMAUS^ PEKCENT# F^^ACTIUN8 ' 


••itAN SiffMA 

.... 


RANGE 


N 

-k) 


0^ GtOMtT-^Y* ALGk'-iKA, HIGH SC^'OOU P«EPAf?AHjON 




MtAN SIGMA 

10 s -c'.'uiJ -Vi.eiM 


RAMGE 


.N 

•*) 


ON UNOtkoTANUiNt, MATh» KtLATiNG TO WtAU wURLO 




MtAN SIGHA 
10 5. v}73k;*) "d.iJkJ 


RANGE 


N 

-M 


. ■■ , ON PERSONAL ASU I xTtLLECTUAL GROWTH 






MfeAN SIGMA 
ID s <)73i()l •*k)«bi3 •6,it}tJ 


RAMGE 
-M,00 - -tU, 1(313 


N 


BECAUSE iMfu«TANT FOk laILR LlFEl IS 
FUNCTION 

MEAN SIGMA 

10 s H/'302 1,63 ,48 


A dASlC; NEED THIS 
RANGE 


TO 

■ M 
38 


aECAUSt iMKO«TAfJT FUR OTHER CLASSES* 


HIGH SChCUL* college 


MEAN SIGMA 

10 s <)7i«i i.^i ,ai 


RANGE — 
1,(<W • 2,k)<t) 


3o 


--' - 







Table 3.2-Continued 



aeCAUSt NttDtD THIS nOSTi mAu he-en NtCLECTtOj wEKE Fa« BEHINiO 

MEAf^l SIGMA HA.^GE N 

10 s y73w«4 1.16 ^ .i6 i.^y - 2.k)^ 38 



aECAuSfc UP aiSIHiCl GUiai.lN_k3_, STANDARD OrijECTiVE? ETC, 
10 = <)73idi 



hEAN 
1.16 



SIGMA 
.ib 



OrKEKt EXPANU INTELLECT? LAST CHANCE TO GET IT, HERSUNAL REASONS, 
ETC, 

hEAiM SIGMA . KA>JGE N 

10 = i)V3Mb 1,26 ,aa l.tiW - 2,n^ 3tt 



ASSIGN LESS I^POKTanCE TU GKamma^, LINGUISTICS 
10 = <573r7 



HEAN 



SIGMA 
.«9 



Range n 



TO LEAi^NiNG ut« mEhuRUaTIOn OF SPECIFIC FAqTS 
10 3 <J73jH 



MfcA'X 
1.26 



SIGMA 



Ra'JGE n 
1,00 - 2,»<» 29 



TO SPELLING, VOCABULARY, LITERATURE 
10 s o/3«j9 



MEAN 

i.3<} 



SIGMA 

,a9 



Range n 

1,0» « 2,kJi<) 29 



TO GEOMETRY, ALGEbKA, TRIG, 



10 3 <)73lvJ 



MEA.J 



SIGMA RANGE N 



TO BASES 
10 3 A7i\\ 



nEa.n 



SIGMA 



KAVfGE N 



•ERIC 
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Table 3.2-Continued 



TO NgHbEH THtOKY, P.KudAdiH T Y , STATISTICS, SEIS PROPERTIES 

MEAN SIGMA RANUE N 



OTHEhJ PtKCENT, hHACllUN, DECIMALS, WORK PwOd., KLU« CHAKfS, ETC 



MEAN SIGNA RA>J6E \ 



1(5 \ 



BECAUSE LtoS MPOkTAmT, USEFUL FOR- LATER LIFE 

MEA^i SIG.^A RANlifc N 



SECAUSt OF LaCn UF time 

' MEAN SIGMA Range ^ 



BECAUSE TUU uUFICUuT* AdSlKACT; STUOEnTS nUT PREPARED 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE M 



BECAUSE mEmUXUInG KOT AS ' IMPORTANT AS UNOERS T ANOInG CONCEPTS 

MEA.N ^ SIG-iA RANGE N 

= 27317 1.17 .37 J^yM - Z.U 36 



BECAUSE THEY OUNST NEED IT NQW, ALkEaOY rlAQ IT; GET IT LATER 

MtA.N SIGMA ' RANGE M 



ALL AREAS ARE iMPUKfANTl NONE GIVEN, LESS If-PURTANCE 

mEA'I SIGMA RANGE N 
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Table 3.2-Cont±nued 



OTHtKJ PATtKIAL FCKNUTTEN UUICKLYJ TRY NOT TO PUSH TOO HARD, ETC, 

NEiAN SIGMA Range n 



BUSING ACHIEVES DESIkEU GOALS FOh; MINORITIES 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE *^ 



EXPOSES sruOENfS UT DUFtKENT IDEAS, CULTURE, LIFESTYLE 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s ^7322 1.51 .5^ l.^JV) - 2.i)v* 39 



BRFAaS down PRtJUOICt; ^^0S LEARN TOLERANCE, JnoEKSTanOInG 

MEAN SIGMA Range 
ID s 07323 1,26 l.ew - 2.a<J 39 



MiNUhiriES GET BETTtK LOUCATIUN, FACILITIES; MURE OPPORTUNITIES 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 = <J732a 1.26 ,aa 1,80 - 2.0M 39 



NO ADVANTAGES TO 6USING 

MEAN SIGMA RA-NGE N 

10 s i)732i» l.W ,3w l.t3fe) 2,0v} 39 



OThEhI SATlSFItS CUUHTSI POLITICAL ADVANTAGES! INTEGRATES" 
NEIGHBORHOOD 

MEAN' SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s <)7326 ,27 l,liW - 2,k)^ 39 



TImH 'SPENT ON O'USSES MAKtS MD5 TIRED, UPSffT; HAVE TO COME SO FAR 

MEAN SIG^'A Range n 

!i> s «J/i27 " 1.23 ,a2 l.fr-H - 2.0^ 39 



ERIC 
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Table 3.2-Continued 



00wN6«A0tS EDUCATION; HUKTS CAPAdLE KIDS 

MfcAN SIGMA RANGE N 



MiKOKlTItS FtEL INFE«IUR» FRUSTRATED COMPETING w/ADVANTAGED 
-WHITES 

MEAN SIGMA RAMGE 

10 s a7329 1,31 ,46 - 2,^«J 39 



KlOS, PAREiNTS CANST bE If* tXTR A-CIRH ICULAR ACT I VI T lES »' PI A , ETC, 

MEAN SIGMA RANl>E N 

10 = B733a ,3a l.SifeJ • 2,^14 39 



0ESTh3YS NtlUrtpOHMuOU CO.jCEPT) KIDS DONST IDENTIFY <i/ NE** SCHOUU 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 = 07331 l.<4l ,a9 l,v.ki « 2,y^ 39 

.BUSEU MDS FtEU ANliKY, RESENTFUL? HOUD NEGATIVE ATTITUDES 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s 47332 1,31 ,46 1,00 « 2,04 39 



CAUSES blSKUPTlON# TENSlUN, RACIAL CONFLICT 

MEAN SIGHA RA'^GE M 

10 s 47333 1,16 ,36 1,6;^) - 2,U4 39 



ONf-hAY aUSiNG rtONSl WORM UnFAI,R| ONLY BLaCKS ARE BUSED 

■' \ MEAN SIGMA RANGE ' N 

ID 5 B>i3a l,ti5 ' ,22 l.kJk) • 2,44 39 



OThEkI blacks MI^^S 0UT_UN Own culture TEAChER CANST COPE; ISnST 
HELPING ' ' 

HEA'^ SIGMA > RANGE N 

10 s 4733b ,i42 1,(><' • 2,«)v' 39 



Table 3.2-Continued 



WORKS WITH FtLLOw TtACnEKS In HEK SUBJECT f^ATTER 

MEAN SJGMA KANGE N 

10 s ^7336 1,92 ,87 I, KM • 3,k)«) 3a 



INTERACT BY SHARING IDEAS, MATERULSj PLANnI.nG UNITS 

MEAN siGHA Range h 

10 s iJ7337 l,3tJ ,a9 • 2,tf4 26 



BY FORMAL STHJCTUKEU MEETINGS, CURRICULUM DAYI DEPARTMENT 
MEETINGS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID s 07338 1,31 ,46 1,0(9 - 2,ii}«} 26 



8Y MEETING Informally I.-i LUUnGE, RAPPING In hallS, ETC, 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s 07339 1,35 ,48 - 2,an 2b 



CONTACT LiMlTEu tiY CummUnI T Y/TE AM STRUCTURE OF FACULTY 

MEAN Sigma range n 

10 3 a73a« 1,12 ,32 l,fe)v) - 2,0i() . 26 

\ . ■ . 

.HAS SUPERVISORY ROLEj OEPAKThEMT CHAIRMAN, COORDINATOR, ETC, 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s i(J73«l 1,27 .'I'* 1,010 - 2,k>^ 26 

\ 

WORKS 1/ CuUNStLOR AS lHTLE AS POSSIBLE NOT AT ALL. 

MEAN SIG.iA RANGE N 

10 s iJ73«2 1,13 ,33 J,k?w - 2,«3tf 39 



ACAOEHC SCHEOULlNGj ChJJuSING HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 a 07343 1,13 ,33 l.wH - 2,^*« 39 
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Table 3.2-'Continued 
REFER bEMAviuR OH tMUTlONAL PROBLEMS FOR COUNSELING 
10 = ^7344 



MEAN SIGMA 
l»5o ,5*3 



RANGE N 



GET ADVICE, dACKGHOUNO INFORMATION, TEST DATA ON STUDENTS 
10 = «)734!> 



MEAN 
1.64 



SIGMA 
.48 



RANGE N 
Iti^K) * 39 



XOUNSELOK UEAOS G«UUP OISCUSSIOH, HUMAN KEi ArlONS PROGRAM, 
CAREERS 

MEAN SIGMA RA\GE N 

10 = <J7346 J, 13 ^33 j^y0 , 2.B*d 39 



COUNbELOR HAS CUNFEKtNCES WITH TEACHER, ^STUDENT, PAKent 
10 s a7347 



MEAN 
1. 15 



SIGMA 
.36 



RANGE N 
l.eitf - .2,0*) , 39 



other: iNORrt rt/ COUNSELOR DURING RETREATS, OVER LUNCH, ETC, 

10 = djma 



MEAN 
1.16 



SIGMA- 
.30 



Range n 
1.0^ • 2,0!^ 39 



TSAChER HAS HAO A STUDENT TEACHER 
10 s 37349^ 



MEAN 
1.52 



SIGMA 
.5id 



RANGE N 
1,011 « 2,0^ ' 33 



GET nEw IDEAS, LEARN "FROM THEM 
10 s i»/35«> . 



MEAN 
l.e2 



SIGMA 
.49 



Range n 



MORE TEACHING CAPACITY; DOUBLES TEACHER-STuDEN f RATIO 
ID = iJ73Sl 



MEAN 
1*23 



SIGMA 
.^42 



RANGE N 
l.e-W • 2,fcl<3 26 
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Table 3 . 2-Cohtinued 



.TE^CHEH HAS MOHE TlMk FOK PLANNI'>*G, CtER I CaL wORK 



MEAN . SIGMA RaMGE N 

10 s 27352 1.19 .39 1,(^0 • 2.k)^ 26 



PROFESSIONAL DUTY TO HELP NEw TEAChEHi G000# REWARDING FEELINGS 

? MEAN SIGMA RANGE ^ 

10 s i)-73b3 1. 15 .36 l.ga - 2.»)13 26 



GOOO FUH KIDS TO BE EXPOSED TO NE^ PERSON, UIFFEKEnT' TECHnIuUES 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N " 

10 s 2735^ 1,19 ,39 1.0(3 - 2.*}vi 26 



OThEkJ see ho* KiOS REACT rtlJH SOmeunE ELSt# ETC, 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s 07355 1.31 .«46 l.e0 - 2.Hk) 26 



HAS NEGATIVE EXPECTATIONS FOR EFFECTIVENESS OF STUDENT TEACHER 

MEAN SIGMA - RANGE N 

10 s iJ7356 l.6<* ,a8 1,00 • 2.BW 25 



DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS OEVELOPE WITH A STUOENT TEACHER 

» MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 a 07357 !.«<♦ ^ ..50„ 1.00 • 2.*)0 25 



STUDENT TEACHERS AKt TIME CONSUMING, A LOT OF WORK 

MEAf"! SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s fc735« J.32 .at 1,00 » 2,04 25 



STUDENTS HAVE PROBLEMS ADJUSTING TO NE^ TEaCHER 

-MEAN -SIG.-tA RANGE N 

10 s ^7359 i.^Vi ,aw i.v'vi - 2.i)«i 25 
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Table 3.2-Continuect _ , 

TEaCHEK LUSES COMAd WITH STUDENTS ^ 

MEAN SIGMA RA'^liE " N 



OThER OISAUVAS) AGES OF HAVING A STUDENT TEaChEK 

MEAN SIGMA RANiGE ' N 

to s 27361 - 1, 16 ,i7 T ^2t^"* 25 



TEaCHEH is FA'liLIAH ^lYn MATERIAL IN CAT MaTh TEST 

MEAN SIGMA ' RAMGE ^'^ N 



CAT IS AOEvJUATb,r'tASUME UF MaTh ABILITY FOR My STUOEnTS 

HEaN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 = 47363 ' -k),fc)V!) •a.aw -k},&6J - -{3,H0 -a 



USES SEhEUlAL fECriNlUuES TO TEaCH mATH TO THOSE wHO CAN!5T HEAD 

' MEAN SIGMA, RASGE M 

10 = 197365 •ki.&O •O.dM -atekJ - --Id, 00 "b" 



AVOIDS PRUBLE^J TEACHER* STUuEnTS READ TO NCjN-REAOER 

MEAN • SIGMA RANGE N 

10 3 07366 • obtkiid "O.Utd -VitdH - m^,ti^ -b) 



AVOIDS PKObLtMl GIVE ORAL DIRECTIONS, EXPLAIN VER9ALLY, DISCUSS 

' mEA'N SIGMA RANGE N 

ID s 47367 . "{dtia^ -'dtid^ • "i^tkik) •lo 

AVOIDS PRUULEHt NO WORD PRUaCEMS, TASE READING OUT OF ASSIGNMENTS 

MEAN SIGMA Range n 

10 s i)736fl "W.kjJ -i^.oM -O.e.a - •vJ.v)*! ' •« 



Table 3. 2-Continued 



OTHEht GAMts, PACKETS* PUZZLE^* £TC. 



^ ' hEAN SIGMA RANGE N 



USES BOTH -KEmEi>IATIOn ANU AVOIDANCE TECHnIuUES w/NON-R£ ADEftS 

. MEAN SIGUA •■ RANGE N 



AMOUNT OF PHiIiGHESS MADE bY SLOl^EK STUDENTS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE ^ 

lO = 27371 -ki.bJ "iltea • -BtMy "tf 



TEaCmEH DUFE-^tNTIATtS PKUGhtEbS 'AMONli SLO<n .STUUEnTS 

MEAN SIGMA , RaNGE N^ 



PRqGkESS IS AFKECTED~'faY AMOU.nT OF TE AChEK-sTUOEnT CONTACT. 

mea"n' Stigma range n 

10 = d737^ 'M.idid -0,00 , " "dt^i "0 



^BY AFFECim VARIAdLESj MOTIVATION/ CONF I0ENCE# PrtAlSE# TRUST 

ETC. - > 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE ' N 



BY ACADEMIC FACTORS:- ME.Tr10D'S, 'MATERlAUSr &TUOENT ABjlITY 



mean * SI-fiMA -RANGE ) N 

10 s a7376 -iO.icJU . • -(aiWi^)' 



OTHtK 'HEASUNS FOK PHOGkESS OH LACK t)F PROGkESS 

V MEAN 51G.1A ■ *' RANGE ^ N 

10 a 07377 -^i.t'i. - "<),dv) •(() 
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Table 3 . 2-Continued 



T£AChEK (»AVE ^tASUNS FOH H£K STUUEnTSS PROgHESS 
10 »a7378 



MEAN 



SIGMA 



RA^J&E 



teaCk spelling by going uver pronunciation, meaning 



MEAN 
1.21 



SIGMA 



Range 



BY DIVIDING r«0HOS INTO SYLLABLES 
10 « a738kJ 



MEAN 
1.23 



SIGMA 
.^2 



rasge 

l.Ci^ - 2.k)0 



BY USING IN SENTENCES* IN CONTEXT 
10 = d73dl 



MEAN 
1.33 



SIGMA 



RANGE 

i.^D r 2,0^ 



BY OUiNG OKlLLr NKITTEN EXEHcISESr HUMEmORK 
10 a o73da 



MEAN 
l.bl 



SIGMA 
,50 



RANGE 
1.00 « 2.0k) 



Bt DOING HUZZLtSr WUKD GAMES, USING FLASH CAKOS 



^ « 07363 



MEAi< 
1.21 



SIGMA 

> 



RANGE 
l,?0o« 2,0i(t 



. jPaL.'aiuh^i REPtTlTlON, BOARD WORK, SPELLING BEES 



MEAN 

ir-wfri^<K/ — i.3i 



•SIGMA 
.46 



RANGE 
1,'00 " 2.00 



TEaCH RUUtS, PHONETIC' CONCEPTS 



A 



.10 .« «738S 



MEAN" 
1.33 



SIGMA 



RANGE ' 
Ufirt - 2.0'! 



Table 3 .2-Continued 

STRESS RtCUGMIIUN UF ^OKQ ROOT* PREFIX, SuFFlX 

MEAN SIGHA RANGE N 

10 s i}73bb 1,21 .aii l,(f(9 • 2»k)ia 59 



GIVE TESTS; EITHER PRETEST OR END OF UMT TEST 

MEAN SIGHA RA>JG£: N 

10 s ^JTSS? 1,26 ,aa • i.^B • a.iati 39 



OThEki InOIVIOUAUZE memorize, do OIXTIONArY WORK 

MEAN SIGMA Range 

ID s i»73<}0 1,36 ,48 1,00 - 2,MkJ 



USES Individual seat^okk only,, to teach sPELl-I^J^i 

mean SIGMA Range 

10 s 37369 1,23 ,42 1,00 • 2,a*i 



USES WHOLE CALSS activities ONLV TO TEACH SPELUInG 

mean SIGMA i RANGE N 

10 s a739U 1,15 ,36 i;00 • 2,i)4J 39 



N 

39 



N 

39 



USES BOTH S£AT>*0Rk AND CLASS ACTIVITIES TO TEACH SPELLING 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE ^ 

10 s 07391 1,62 ,49 1,00 • 2,k)«) 39 



FOR NON-READERS, USE SPECIAL MATERIALS? HIGH INTEREST, LOWER 
LEVEL 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE ' N 

ID s i)7392 ' 1,71- ,45 l,0v) - 2,M^ 3b 

USE INOIVIOUAL HELP; EXTRA ORAL READING; SPECIAL ATTENTIO"^ 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s 47393 1,34 ,4/ 1 ,M0 « 2,l3v) 3« 
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Table 3. 2-Continued 



USE PEER TUTORS* COLLEGE SUTdENTSi BUDDY SYSTEM 

MEAN SIGMA ■ RANGE N 

10 s a739a 1,16 ,36 1,00 - 36 



USE HESOUWCE TtAXHtH, HEADING SPECIALIST, kEAOING SKILLS LAB 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 = 37395 1,34 ,a7 ■ 2,t)"<) 3d 



USE AUDIOVISUAL AIDS 

MEAN 

10 s a7396 I, lb 

OThEkI GIVt UiRAL DlKECTIUNS} 

MEAN 

10 = i>7397 1,37 



SIGMA RANGE N 

• 3b l,\,^id - 36 



READ TU STUDENT, ETC, 

SIGMA RANGE N 

.as 1,20 - 2,UU 3d 



USES TtCM'MliaUcS TO KE'^tOiATE READING PRObLEM 

* ^ MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s })7398 1,44 ,50 I, felt) ■« 2,00 3b 



USES PEER TUTOKING 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID s 37399 2,3B ,77 X,9tVf 3,00 39 



PEER TuTUrtiNG MAXIMIZES TEAChER FImE AND EpPORT 

MEA'^i SIGMA -r ' RAMGE N 

10 s dlH^Vi ' 1,31 , ,46 l,0h) « 2,00 36 



PEER fUTOKJlNG HAS ACADEMIC ADVANTAGES FOR- TUTEE. 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 » 07401 1,64 ,46 l,^)0 - 2,00 36 



Table 3 .2-Contlnued 



HAS AFFECTIVE ADVANTAGES FOH TUTEE 

MEAN SI6HA RA^GE N 

10 s 07a*)2 1.53 ,5e l.nw - ^tB"^ 36 



HAS ADVANTAGES FOK TUTO>^# dOTH ACADEMIC AND AFFECTIVE 

MEAN SIGMA RAS6E N 

10 = a7«v33 1 .36 ,a8 ■ 1.0*4 - io 



pEeh tutoh effecgiveness limited 8y his skills and Knowledge 

mean sigma range n 

10 s ayaui ' i.37 .«6 i.fw • 2,aJ 35 



rUTOHlNG SESSION HAY TUt^N INJO SOCIALIZING 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s a70k>5 1.23 ,«2 l.P^ - 2.i3^ 35 



TUTOH-'TUTEE 1 V f EKPEhSUNAL PKUtiLEMS MAY AHISE 
10 s i}7«v)6 



MEAN 



SIGMA 



RANGE N 
l.BH - 2.D^ - 35 



PEER TUTOK IS HEnALUED- ACADEMICALLY! TAKES TIME FROh'Ot^N wOKK 
10 = 0701^7 



MEAN 
l.'2b 



SIGMA 



RANGE 



N 

35 



TEACHEH has STUDENTS READ ALOUD 
ID = 47a*J8 



MEAN 
1. 6b 



SIGMA 
.36 



Range n 

l,t)k> - 2.KJkJ 39 



STUDENTS HEAD ALOUD TO ASSESS ABILITYi CATCH PROBLEMS 



ID s o7«w9 



mEA X 
i.^9 



SIGMA 



Range .; . N ^' 
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Table 3. 2-Continued 



TO Insure all UN|)£HSTAnO; Alo TU POOR HEADERS 

m,ean SIGMA Range n 



BECAUSE KIOS ENJOY IT 

mean 

10 s ayau 1,39 
TO 'Facilitate participation, 

MEAN 

10 = 07412 1,26 



SIGMA Range n 

gain interest 

SIGMA Range n 

.4^ - i>,an 3tt 



to Facilitate uiscussion; uues.tiuns arise; can stress points 

10 = »7Hll 



MEAN SIGMA 

i.ia ,39 



RANGE . 
l.Pfc) - 2e0^ 



N 

iti 



AS teaching JQOLJ GIVES PRACTICE? LEARN PRONUNCIATION 

10 s ayai^i 



MEAN 



SIGHA 
.39 



Range n 

1.0(9 - 36 



OTHER HfcASUNS 10 HAVfc STUDENTS READ ALOUD 
10 s 07415'* 



■ MEAN 
1.15 



SIGMA 
.36 



RANGE N 
1.00 • a.OKl 39 



APpHuPHIATt COMPOSITION CRITERIA INCLUDE PUNCTUATION, CAPITALS 
10 s 07416 



MEAN 
1.41 



SIGMA 
.49 



RANGE 
1.0^ • 2,«9id 



N 

39 



INCLUDE SPELLING 
10 s ;5;ai7 



MEAN ' 
l.il 



SIGHA 



RANGE N 
l.;4U - 2.V}^) 39 



»9o 
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Table 3 . 2-Continued 



INCLUDE GHAMmAk 

MEAN SIGMA RA'JGE H 

10 s kJTaia i,28 • .'^S I.OM - 39 



INCLUDE COMPlEIE SENTENCES, GOOD SENTENCE STKUCTUWE 

MEAN S'lGM*- RANGE N 

ID s id7ai9 1,^6 ,5a i.aiJ - 2titf*» 39 



INCLUDE PAHAG^APHS, TOPIC SENTENCES 

MEAN SIGiA RANGE N 

ID s »7a2*J 1,36 ,<|8 l,nkJ - 2,<)v} 39 



INCLUDE SPECIFJLED LENGTH 

MEAN 

ID s aisiil 1,26 



SIGMA RANGE 
,4a l.'^a - 2,k)») 



OThEk COMPOSITION CKITEHIA 

MEAN SIGMA RA^JGE N 

ID » i)7422 l,2i ,43 l.Dk) - 2,0^ 39 



INCLUDE ORGANISATION, COHERENCE, STRUCTURE, UNITY • 

MEAN SIGMA RA^^GE N 

10 = 37423 I, Si ,50 1,00 - 2,00 39 



Include contenI; subjECT that challenges, interests student 

MEAN SIGMA RA-^GE N 

ID = a7«2<4 1,36 , ,<48 1.00 - 2.0«) 39 

INCLUDE CREATIVITY, URGINALITY, SELF -EXPRESS I ON 

MEAN SIGMA Range H 

10 s v»7«2S .ao l,v« - 2-,0«) 39 
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Table 3.2-Continued 

CRiTtRXA INCLUUE MECHANICS ONLY 

MEAN SIGMA RA^JtiE N 



CRITERIA INCLUDE COMEnT-STRuCTURE 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE H 

10 5 id7ai7 1,77 ,t»2 . 2.k3^ 39 



GAMES* ^UN DEVICES USED fOR INSTRUCTION, SuCIAL INTERACTION 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE H 

10 s kJ7i»2« 1,79 l,f,» . 2,tfw 39 



USED AS INSTKiJCTiONAL SOHPLEmENTS 

« 

MEAN SIGMA f<ANGE 1^ 

10 s drad9 i.sa ,aid 1,00 - 2, aw 3-) 



USEU FOR PROMOTING SOCIAL INTERACTION, GETTING TO KNOW STUDENTS 

MEAN SIGMA Grange n 

10 5 Zmia i,50 ,50 1,00 . 2,0<« 3H 



USED fxAKELY* OCCASIONALLY OUHInG THE YEAR 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s a7a31 1,23 ,^12 1,013 . 2,H<^ 3id 



USE'IN ORAL REPORTS, SPEECHES, RECITATION, DEBATE 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE H 

10 s itf7«32 UOi 1,00 « 2, an 36 



IN ACTlNCr R0Lt-PLAYIN6# PANTOMIME 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s a7«33 1,S3 ,<ivi i,n0 - 2,k,vj lt» 
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Table 3. 2-Continued 
IN «EAUING ALOUD STOHIES* PLAYSr POETRY 



10 s i)743<4 



MEAN 

1.25 



SIGMA 



RA>JGE N 



IN ART, BULLETIN dOAKOS, POSTERS 
10 = 37035 



MEAN 
1.19 



SIGMA 



RANGE N 



OThEKI GAMES, UlSfENlNG STATION 
ID = 07a36 



MEAN 
1.33 



SIGMA 
.^7 



KAMGE N 

i.ey - z^^'d 36 



DIFFERENCES yET^EbN CLASSES ACCOUNTED FOR bY SIZE UF CLASS 
10 = .87-U37 



MEAN 
1.33 



SIGMA 
iH7 



RANGE N 
1.00 " 2..d<d 39 



BY TIME OF DAY 
10 = i)7a38 



MEAN 
l.«-l 



SIGMA 



RANGE N 
l.eiy - 2.k)U, 39 



BY DIFFENfcNT AtiXLlTY LEVELS DUE TO TRACK.IMG OR ABILITY GROUPING 
10 s 37U39 



MEAN 
l.li 



SIGMA 
.33 



Range 

1.0(4 2tk)K' 



39 



BY OIFFEKtNCE In ABILITY LEVEL! SOME CLASSES BRIGHTER THAN OTHER 

JO = ^7u^^3 



htAN 
l.bl 



SIGMA 
.50 



RANGE 

" 2.v)») 



39 



BY EXTkEnES of ABILITY WiTHlN CLASS VERSUS HQMUGENOUS ABILITY 

10 s ■^7^^^ 



MEAN 
1.15 



SIGMA 
.36 



RANGE 



N 

39 
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Table 3.2-Continued 

COOP^EMTIolf'''^" ^^^^^''^ MOTIVATION, MATURITY', hORK HABITS, • 

HEAN SIGMA RAfJGE . H 



|Y^DIFFEHF.NCES„lN_BtMAVi-U.fi. PROBLEMS, NUMBER OF TROUBLESOME KIOS, 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s a7««3 1,51 ,50 i,(,0 . 2, an 39 



BY OIFFEHfcNCtS IN CLASS PERSONALITY, iNTERpERSUNAt RELATIONS 

MEAN SIGMA Range n 

10 s aruaa i,<i6 ,5a i,0ki - 2,^0 39 



BY OIFFtKENCES IN TEACmEK-STUUEN T RELATIONSHIP, TEaCh'er AFFECT 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N ' 

XO s i»7445^ , 1,0a ,27 . J, 00,. 2,y^ 3, 



BY DIFFERENCES IN BACK6RUUN0, SE5, HC^E ENVIRONMENT 

'mean SIGMA RANGE N 

XO s HJ^Hb i,ni . 1,00 . 2,i3H 39 



NO OIFFEhEhCES, UK CHAnCE ACCOUNTS FOR DIFFERENCES 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

XO « ^J7^a7 1,06 ,27 1,00 • 2,0^ 39 



BY SEX ANO RACE MAKE-UP 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE ■ H 

10 s i}74^b ' Uwa ,27 l.wia - 2,kJ.} 39 



OTHEkl ROUM IS MUT,| ATTENDANCE PATTERNS, ETC. 



N 

39 



Table 3.2-Continued ^ 

SUTOEXTS AK£ RANDOilLY ASSIGNEO TO CLASSES AT THIS SCHOOL 

MEAN Sl6<iV J^A-JGE fi 

10 s djub^ 1,72 ,,a5 l.eTkj - 2.M'<} 39 



UNSPECIFIED adjustments; does NOT TELL HO** SHE ADJUSTS 

MEAN SIGMA RAfJGE N 

ID =. ^7«5l 1,28 ,a5 l,0feJ. • 2,k}a 39 



VARIES MtTriODS* bUT NUT CURKlCuLUI 

•MEAN SIGMA RASGE N 

ID s idUbd 1, 2a ,ab l,i»k} - 2,<Jid 39 



VARIES CUrt«ICJLUH, MATERIALS, EMPHASIS, BUT nOT mETHuOS 



ID = a7a53 



MEAN 



SIGMA 
.38 



RA-^GE N 
1,00 • 2,d« 39 



VARIES BOTH CURRICULUM AND MtTHODS 
ID = i)7«54 



• MEAN 
1.15 



SIGMA 
.36 



RANGE N 
l,0kJ ■ 2,^vJ 39 



VARIES STRUCTURE, DISCIPLINE, CONTROL 
ID = dJM 



MEAN 

1.114 



SIGMA 
.30 



Range n 

l.l<!ki - 2,^k) 39 



other: DUES NOT ADJUST; GET^ TO ALL WITH BAslCSl YOU HAvE TO TRY 
ID = <)7«56 



MEAN 
1.15 



^IGMA 
.36 



RANGE '•■ 
l.kJtf - 2,k}ifl 



N 

39 



ADJUSTS IN RESPONSE TO ABILITY LEVELr OH InOIV, DIFF, IN ABILITY 
ONLY 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 - «»7«i>7 1.23 ,42 1,(3M - 2,dK) 35 
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Table 3. 2-Continuea 

TO CLASS HtHSUNAUlTY, INTERESTS* ATTITUDES, EMUTIONAI. nE^OS ONLY 

MiAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 a arabtJ l.U ,32' l,0W • a.idk) 55 



TO BUTri^ ABILITY AND PERSONALITY OF THE CLAsS 

MEAN SIGMA RAMGE • N 

10 s i}7i»b9 1,26 ,aa l.Bti • 3b 



LACK OF pahenTal Encouragement and concern 

MEAN SIGMA Range n 

10 = ii7«6a 1.21 .aa i.ki0 - 2.a«> 39 



HOME PKOtJLEMbJ HOM& ENVlKONhtlNT 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s ilabl 1, 3b ,H9 l.ifik) - 2.i)«« 39 



LEARNING OlSAdlLlTY, LU^^ HYPERACTIVE, nOn-WEAOERS, ETC, 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE M 

10 s ajabd , 1,26 ,aa 1,0^ - 2,D<) 39 



EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS, ADOLESCENCE, POOR PEEt^ RELATIONSHIPS 



10 s 



MEAN SIGMA Range h 

Ubi 1,16 ,3d 1,»D - d,^d 39 



DISCIPLINE, BEHAVIUK PHOBLEMSI DISRUPTIVE, ANTAGDNISTIC STUDENT? 

MEAN - SIGMA RANGE H 

* 10 a 47«ba l,ia ,38 l,pk) - 2,0«J 39 



LACK OF INTEREST, MOTIVATION| SOME HAVE GIvEn UP; ALIENATED 
STUDENTS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

to a t)7a65 1.3b ,a6 l.t^to 2,^0 39 
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Table 3.2-Continued 



STUDENT PEHSOSALiTY, Ort TEaChE«-STUO£NT PErSUNALITY CONFLICT 
10 = 07«66 



MEAM 



SIGMA 
.30 



Range 



N 

39 



RACIAL/ ETriNiC/ CULTKUAl BACKGROUND AND VALUES 
ID = <J7a67 



MEAN 
1.26 



SIGMA 



Range n 

l.k^K) - 2,^^ 39 



classroom GIVENSI SUE, TIME OF DAY, AVARaBlE MATERIALS/ ETC 
ID s a7U6a 



MEAN SIGMA 
l.k)S ,22 



RANGE 
« 2,kJid 



N 

39 



CAN AL-^AYS TRY TO OU SOmETHInG; iCAN OOi ATTITUDE 

ID = a7a69 



MEAN 
- l.k)6 



SIGMA 
.27 



RANGE N 
l,0f - 2. a*} 39 



OTHEWt ABSENCE/ SCHOOL POLICIES/ GET STUCK ^ITH PROBLEM MOS/ 
ETC. 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

1.18 .38 1,00 « 2,a^ 39 



ID = <J7a7i» 



NEED PATIENCE/ FORTITUDE 

MEAN 

10 s a7a7'. i.ai 



SIGMA RANGE N 

.a9 . J.wa m 2,*)k) 39 



NEED SENSE OF MUmOR 
ID s 27^72 



MEAN 
1.31 



SIGMA 

,a6 



Range n 

1 , 044 • 2.k)KJ • 39 



NEED ENERGY/ HEALTH 
ID 3 ^7473 



MEAN 

1.23 



SIGMA 
.42 



RAN'GE K 
l»^vJ - 2,kJ'J 39 
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Table 3.2-Continued 

, '» 

NEED nUNESTY, SlNCERIT Yj BE a REAL PERSON 

MEAN SIGMA - RANGE N 



HttO GUOU» CONSISTENT* FAIR DISCIPLINE AnO CONTROL 

MEAN SIGMA RA.^GE N 

10 s iJ7a75 1, 2d ,^5 l.aJi - 2,«jiaV .T9 



UNOEkSTA.MOiNG, CONCERN, CAHInG, INVOLVEMENT -v/KIOS, THEIR 
PROBLEMS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

ID = >d7«7b l.«<» ,5k} l,6?(4 2. Old 39 



LIKE KIDS ANO fEACrilNGj UEvUTlON, ENTHuSUm; DESIRE TO BE THERE 

1 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE H 

10 = iJtiJJ ' l.al .,H9 l.vtjj . 2, km 39 



NEED COhHUNICAriON SKILLS 

MEAN SIGMA RANGE N 

10 s a7a78 1,11^ ,30 l.afeJ • 2,0K), 39 



NEED FLEXIBILITYJ BE" OPEN TU NEW IDEAS, MElHOOSj BE OPEN-MINDED 

MEAN SIGMA Range N 

10 3 07479 1,28 ,'"45 1,00 • 2.i)K> ' 39 



nEeo Good knowledge of subject matter 

mean • sigma range n 

10 s i>7aa*j . J, 54 ^ ,5k) - 2,yia 39 



NEED CUOO TEACHING SKILLS; ABILITY TO EXPLAIN, PHEPAKE, MOTIVATE 

NEAN SIGMA RANi,E N 

iO s dTUtil 1,33 ,«7 l,yvi - 2,^0 39 



Table 3.2-Continued 



' NEED CONCEPT OF APPkuPKIATE T£ACrtEH-3T<UU£NT HEAuTIQNSHIP 
!0 3 a.7a82 



MEAN 
1«U 



SIGMA 



RANUE N 



OThERI S£L>-COi'*THUL.j GOao J.UDGE OF PEOPLE; AOEvJUATE MATEHlALS, 
ETC • V 

MEAN SIGHA range N 

10 = j97ab3 , 4,33 . ,47 U0k) - 2,«^ 39 
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'to ability of classes. For high-ability 'class* ..am. structure of faculS^ 

was associated with low achievement, but high student ratings of the teacher. 

For low-ability classes, in contrast^ it was associated with high achieveitent , 

but low student attitude toward the teacher. ' 
O 

The • lack of correspondence between results for the two product measures 
in English classes was not surprising in view of the lack of general correla- 
tion obtained for the achievement measi^re and student ratings in English. Un- 
like math, success in English does not appear to go hand-in-hand with liking 
of the teacher. 

Because results with respect to English achievement and student ratings 
of the teacher bear so little*^ relationship to each other, variables related to 
the two product measures will be discussed separately in this chapter. Sunr 
mary tables showing the results will be divided accordingly. Tables 3.3 
through 3.6 summarize results with respect to English achievement. Tables 3.7 
through 3.11 summarize results with respect to student, ratings of the teach- 
ers. An example and explanation, of . how to read the tables is given in chap- 
ter 2 on page 17. 

Relationships with English Achievement 

A total of 73 presage variables were significantly related to achievement 
in English classes. Several were difficult to interpret and tended to contra- 
diet other findings which showed meaningful patterns. The results, however, 
indicated some potentially useful relationships with respect to .teaching 
strategies, resting anJ evaluation, management, and teacher characteristics 
and assumptions about teauiiing. 
Iftsrructional Organization 

In English classes, no significant relationships were found between mean 
class ■ achievement 'and instructional organization vaiiables describing 
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teachers* reports of using ability grouping, individualized instruction, or 
other methods of coping with varying ability levels of students in class. 
These aspects of instructional management, at least as reported by teachers^ in 
ou^ sample, appeared to be less related to student achievement than to student 
attitude. 

Evaluation Practices 

Results for evaluati^ practices are shovm in Table 3.3. With respect to 
testing and evaluation, results suppor<ted teachers' preference for use of 
objective evidence (Variable 06002). The reported u^e of both to.acher-made 
arid prepared tests, as opposed to teacher-made only (07028) was posi:ively 
associated with achievement. Two other variables relating to testing showed 
contradictory results and are difficult to interpret (Variables 07040, 
07041). 

Table 3.3 

Variables Related to English Achievement 



Variabi 
Number 


Variable Description 


Relationship with 

Achievement 
Main Interaction 


Evaluat 


ion Practices 




06002 


Teachers report high percentage of grades 
based on objective evidence 


7 


07028 


i» 

Teachers use both teacher-made and prepared 
tests, as opposed to teacher-made only 




07040 


Teachers report using a standard diagnostic 
test to assess dents • ' achievement level 
at begirning of year 


Hi - Lo + 


07041 


Teachers report using diagnostic test to 
o assess student achievement level at the 
oeginning of year — unspecified as to 
self-made or standard 


Hi + Lo - 
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Classroom Management 

A generalization supported by the results with respect to management and 
discipline variables shown in Table 3.4 is that high achievement in our study 
was associated with teachers* stated preference for formal, more traditional 
classroom environments. Reports of use of assigned seating (07087) and rules 
against chewing gum or bringing food to class (07092) were positively related 
to achievement. The following variables were negatively related to achieve- 
ment : 

06080 Teachers agree that -teachers should talk to students as they would 
to adults; 

07152 Teachers do not consider students calling out during class discus- 
sion a problem; 

07091 Teachers mention no fighting, horseplay, or throwing as estab- 
lished class rules; and 
'07126 Teachers mention willingness to try greater student involvement in 
making and in enforcing class rules. 
Variables describing allowance for quiet talk (07090) and posting rules 
^ (07115) were differentially related to achievement, according to entering 
ability of the classes. 



Consonant with the picture of the traditional, but effective classroom 
are variables presenting a picture of a rather demanding teacher. The follow- 
ing variables were associated with high achievement: 

07104 Teachers* demands that students accept responsibility for makeup 



work; 



07205 



Teachers* demands that students pay strict attention to instruc- 



tions; and 
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07096 Teachers' distinguishing between excused and unexcused absences in 
accepting late papers. 
In addition, results for several variables (07167, 07106, 07195, and 07174) 
suggest that demand ingness is most effective with low-ability classes when it 
is combined with persistent personal attention. 

Table 3.4 

Variables Related to English Student Achievement 



Variable 
Number 



Variable Description 



Classroom Management 

07087 Class rules include students must sit in 
assigned seats 

07092 Class rules include no gum chewing or 
bringing food to class 

06080 Teachers agree that teachers should talk to 
— students just as they would to 
adults 



07152 
07091 
07126 

07090 
07115 
07104 



Teachers do not consider students calling 
out during class discussion a problem 

Teachers mention no fighting, horseplay, or 
throwing ^s established class rules 

Teachers mention willingness to try greater 
student involvement in making and in 
enforcing class rules 

Class rules allow quiet talk during seatwork, 
but not disruption 

At beginning of year, teachers pass out or 
post rules or use other visual aids 

Studenr.s must take responsibility for seeing 
that work is made up 



Relationship with 

Achievement 
Main Interaction 



Hi - Lo + 



Hi + Lo - 



Table 3.4-Cont inued 



Variab le 
Number 



Variable Description 



Classroom Management 



07205 



07096 



07167 



07106 



07195 



07174 



Teachers demand strict attention to 

directions; react negatively to students 
who do not or cannot follow them 

Teachers distinguish between excused and 
. unexcused absences in accepting papers 

Teachers deal with student not paying 
attention by calling his/her name 

Teachers take some responsibility that 
students make up work 

Teachers cope with students who refuse to 
work by setting up conferences with 
counselor and/or parents 

Teachers deal with students not paying 
attention by leaving alone, especially 
if nondisruptive, tired, upset 



Relationship with 

Achievement 
Main Interaction 



Hi - Lo + 



Hi 0 Lo + 



Hi - Lo + 



Hi + Lo 



Teaching Straiogies 

Tab^le 3.5 summarizes findings for teaching strategies. A number of vari- 
ables describing specific English teaching strategies were negatively related 
to achievement. Acting .and .ole playing (07433), review of pronunciation and 
meaning for spelling words (07379), and reported use of peer tutoring (07399) 
were all negatively related to achievement. In addition, favorable teacher 
attit-'des toward small group discussion (06078) and special privileges as 
motivators (06063, 07214) also bore negative relationships. Teachers* listing 
of punctuation and capitalization as appropriate composition criteria (07416) 
was positively related to achievement. The use of district-adopted spelling 
and literature books and/or more advanced enrichment materials (Variables 
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Oim ^ Qin9, 07060) was also generally associated with ^high achievement, 
particularly for low-ability students; whereas the reported use of easier, 
"high-interest" materials (07392, 07278) was negatively related to achievement 

Jor both groups. - 

Few reported practices were associated with high achievement in classes 
of high-ability students, although several did suggest facilitative effects 
for low-ability students. The following variables showed contrasting rela- 
tionships for the two ability groups (negative for highs, but positive for 
lows): 

07277 and 07279 Reported use of the district-adopted texts for spelling 

— — - and— liteT-atur^; — ~ — ■ — 

07394 Use of peer tutoring for nonreaders; 
07408 Having students read aloud; 

07204 Carefully and slowly going over directions; and 

07452 Adherence to the same curriculum regardless of ability levels. 
Variable 07070 reported checking of comprehension with tests, drill, and board 
work when presenting new material. This variable showed a positive relation- 
ship for highs and a negative one for lows. 

If teachers* strategies for their English classes are in actuality What 
they report them to be, then classroom practices may have focused on the reme- 
diation and drill needed by low-ability students, but not on nore challenging 
work needed to keep high-ability students. 

The remaining variables in the table, involving adjusting instructional 
approaches (07457), instructional rationale (07410 and 07268), and leaving 
alone students who do not respond (07162) , are less easy to interpret and 
could represent chance relationships. 
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Table 3.5 


• 




\ 




Variables Related to English 'Achievement 




















Relationship with 






V^^,riab le 




Achievement 






Number 


Variable Description 


Main Interaction 




i 


Teaching Strategies 









07433 


Teacher uses acting, role playing, or panto- 
mime to communicate subject ms t ter 








07379 


Teachers use following technique for 










teaching spelling:' going over 
pronunciations and meanings 
















07399 


Teachers reoort the use of neer tutorins in 
their classes 








06078 


Teachers agree that small group discussions 










should be used because students learn from 
peer interaction 








06063 


.Teachers report use of special privileges as 










■ a mot ivat ional strategy 


- 






07214 


Teachers use out~of-class privileges as 










motivating ^l^T*^»^po'v 








07416 
07277 


Teachers list punctuation, capitalization as 

Teachers use district-adopted literature 
text 


Hi - Lo + 


• 




07279 


Teachers use district spelling text 


Hi - Lo + 






07060 


Teachers report provision for enrichment 








07392 


materials in class 

For nonreaders, teachers use special 
materials— high interest, low level 


- 




f- 


07278 


Teachers use supplementary literature 










materials easier than adopted text 








. 07394 


For nonreaders, teachers use peer tutoring, 
college tutoring, or buddy system 


Hi - Lo + 






07408 


Teachers have students read aloud in class 


Hi Lo + 
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Table 3.5-Continued 



Variable 
Number 



Variable Description 



Teaching Strategies 

07204 Teachers use preventive or developmental 
approach to ensure t1iat students can 
understand and follow directions 

07452 in meeting needs of varying classes, 

teachers vary methods but not curriculum 

07070 When presenting new material, teachers 
report they check comprehension with 
test, drill exercises, boardwork 

07457 Teachers adjust instructional approaches in 
response to differing ability levels of 
classes, but not in response to affective 
differences, personality 

07410 Teachers give. following reason for using 
reading aloud: to ensure that all 
understand, aid to poor readers 

07268 Teachers mention problems with differing 

abilities of stude^s as disadvantage of 
class discussion 

07162 Jeachers eventually ignore, leave alone 
students who never answer when called 



Relationship with 

Achievement 
Main Interaction 



Hi - Lo + 



Hi - Lo + 



Hi + Lo - 



Hi 0 Lo - 
Hi 0 Lo + 



Teacher- Characteristics 

Table 3.6 shows results with respect to teacher characteristics. Experi- 
ence in teaching was positively related to achievement, especially among low- 
ability students (06110, 06111). Teachers' willingness to work with a coun- 
selor appeared to he a facilitative characteristic and was associated with 
high achievement, particularly among low-ability students (07342, 07345, 
07347). Teachers* beliefs that ability to organize is an important part of 
good teaching and that energy and health are important attributes of junior 
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high school teachers (06041, 07473) were positively related to achievement. 
Teacher's mention of the ability to do remedial work (06052); good teaching 
skills (07481); disciplining students for profanity (07237); and good, consis- 
tent, fair discipline (07475) as important to good teaching were all associ- 
ated with low achievement. These results are difficult to explain. Variable 
07182, Teachers' attribution of lack of student motivation to home problems, 
was positively related to achievement. 

The negative relationship found between achievement and Variable 07360, 
Teacher mentions as' disadvantage of having a student teacher: teacher loses 
cqntact with students, also leaves much room for speculation. It seems plau- 
sible, however, that in clauses which were turned completely over to -the stu- 
dent teachers, the experienced teachers did indeed lose contact with their 
students, and the student teachers left in charge v«re less able to effect 
learning gains in the s':udents. 

Results for nine variables indicated opposite relationships for high- 
versus low-ability classes. Variables positively related to achievement in 
high-ability classes but negatively related in low-ability classes were: 
06029 Teachers think that parents are best used as tutors at home; 
06056 Teachers believe frequent praise is important to good teachings 
06074 Teachers agree that teaching should be oriented toward * helping 

students do well on normed tests; 
06089 Teachers agree that one should expect students to forget much that 
is told them; and 

07425 Teachers list creativity, originality, self-expression as criteria 
for composition. 

Four other variables describing sympathetic views of unmotivated students 
(07178, 07l60), appropriate composition criteria (07424), and teachers * ' per- 
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ceptions of differences between classes (07445) were associated with low 
achievement in high-ability classes but high achievement in low-ability 
classes. Most of the nine interaction effects suggest that effective teachers 
have realistic expectations and perceptions of 'their otudents. - 

Table 3.6 

Variables Related to English Achievement 



Variable 
Number 



Variable Description 



Teacher Characteristics 

^_06LLQ Teachers ' t otaL. years - of experience -teaching 



06111 
07342 
07345 

07347 
06041 

07473 

07237 
06052 

07481 



Teachers' total years of experience teaching 
at junior high level 

Teachers report that they work with coun- 
selor as littl^ as possible or not at all 

Teachers work with counselor to get advice, 
background information, test data on 
students 

Teachers work with counselor in conferences 
with students and parents 

Teachers believe ability to organize 
classroom is an important part of good 
teaching 

Teachers list energy and health as a most 
important attribute of effective junior 
high teachers 

Teacher mentions profanity as behavior 
requiring discipline 

Teachers believe that the ability to da> 
remedial work with slow learners is 
important to good teaching 

Teachers list good teaching skills, ability 
to explain, to prepare, motivate as most 
important ^ittribute of effective junior 
high teachers 



Relationship with 

Ach ievement 
Main Interaction 



+ - Hi 0 Lo + 



Hi 0 Lo + 



Hi - Lo + 



Hi - Lo + 
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Table 3.6-Continued 



Variable 
Number 



Variable Description 



Teacher Characteristics 

07475 Tefachers list good, consistent, fair 

discipline and control as most important 
attribute of effective junior high 
teachers 



Relationship with 

Achievement 
Main Interaction 




06089 



07425 



07180 



07424 



Teachers attribute lack of student 
motivation to home problems 

Teachers mention as disadvantage of having a 
student teacher: teachers lose contact 
with students 

Teachers think that parents are best used as 
tutors at home 

Teachers believe frequent praise is 
important to good teaching 

■»* 

Teachers agree that teaching should be 
oriented toward helping students do well 
on normed tests 



Hi + Lo - 



Hi + Lo - 



Hi + Lo - 



Teachers agree that one should expeqi:"^"' 
students to forget much^^Eb^"is told them 

Teachers^Jlfi^'^creatiyity, originality, 
'--'^jJeTf-^xpression as criteria for 
\ composition 

Teachers* view of unmotivated student: poor 
self-concept, lack of confidence, fear of 
fai^lure 

Teachers attribute ^lack of students* 

motivat^ion to inappropriate, irrelevant 
materials 

Teachers li^t subject that challenges and 
interests students as appropriate 
composition criteria 



Hi + Lo - 



Hi + Lo - 



Hi - Lo + 



Hi - Lo + 



Hi - Lo + 
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Table 3.6-Continued 



_ Relationship with 
Variable' Achievement 
^^"^^Q'; Variable Description Main Interaction 

Teacher Characterist^ics * , , ^ 

07445 Teachers account for differences between 

observed sections: by differences between 

teacher/student affective relationships Hi Lo + 



Relationships with Student Attitudes 

More variables (111) were related to student ratings of English teachers 
than^to achievement .in English classes. While not all of these affective out- 
comes are interpretable, a number of clear-cut relationships emerged with 
respect to teaching strategies, management, evaluation, and teacher character- 
istics an4 assumptions. 
Instructional Organization 

Findings for instructional organization are sutnmarized in Table ,3.7.^ 
Fifteen significantly related variables support the generalization that stu- 
dents had positive attitudes toward teachers who reported that they coped with 
different ability levels in classes by some form of individualization and, to 
a lesser extent, by ability grouping. Variables describing individualizing by 
differential testing and grading, differing expectations of students, .self- 
pacing and contracts, and ability grouping based on diagnostic tests or 
teacher observation and assessment were all associated with positive student 
ratings of teachers (See Variables 07018, 07024, 07019, 07112, 07007, 07010, 
07013, 07012). In contrast, variables describing the use of neither grouping 
nor individualization and teaching to the middle ability level of the class 
were related | to negative student ratings of teachers (07026, 07008). It 
should be noted, however, that "ability grouping based on unspecified (and 
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possibly siibjecdive) criteria (07014), reports of teachers* targeting nore 
questions to brighter or slower students (07272), and determination of rules 
and procedures by ability level of classes (07110) were also associated with 
negative student affect • Three other variables (07017, 07021, 07053), resulted 
in interactions, which indicated that ability grouping may be less popular 
among highnnean ability classes than among low-mean ability classes, but such 
relationships were not strongly Supported by other variables • 

Table 3,7 

^ Variables Related to English Stiifient Attitudes 



Variab le 
Number 



Variable Description 



Instructional Organization 

(f7018 Teachers report they individualize* 
instruction 

07024 Teachers individualize only (do not group) 

07019 Teachers individualize by self-paced work, 
contracts, learning stations 

07112 Teachers* academic expectations differ for 
different classes 

e 

07007 * Teachers cope with differing ability levels 
by differential testing, grading, 
' expectations 

07010 -Teachers cope with ability level problem in 
class rather than avoiding problem 

07013 When teachers use ability groups, groups 

•based on" observation, assessment of work, 
talk with students 

07012 When teachers use ability groups, groups 
based on diagnostic tests, CAT scores 



Relationship with 

Attitude 
Main Interaction 



+ 
+ 



07026 



Teachers neither group nor individualize 



Table 3.7-Continued 



Variab le 
Number 



Variable Description 



Instructional Organization 



07008 



07014 



07272 



07110 



07017 



07021 



07053 



Teachers cope with differing ability levels 
by teaching to the middle group or 
ignoring problem ^ 

When teachers use ability groups, groups 
based on ability (no other response 
^given) \ 

Teachers report 6ar^eting more, question's to 
brighter or slower students 

Rules and procedures, determined by ability 
level of classes - 



Teachers report more attention given to 
high-ability groups in their classes , 

Teachers use ability groups with different 
assignments " - ^ 

Teachers provide different level texts, 
reading groups for students who need 
re!^^&f^at^on" or enrichment 



Relationship^ with 

Attitude 
Main Interaction 



Hi - 



Hi 



lo + 
Lo 0 



Hi - Lo 0 



Evaluation Practices g 

Somewhat more c<^nsist^ent were results with respect to evaluation and 
grading, shown in Table 3.8. Variable' 06002, Teachers report high percentage 
of grades bs^ed on objective evidence, was associated with high student 
ratings of teachers among high-ability classes. ^^owever, there was no 
significant relationship- among lower-ability classes. Variable 06003 
describing a high percentage of subject ive grades was associated with low 
student ratings' of teachers among high-ability classes. These results were 
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supported negf.tive relationships found for three other variables describing 
subjective evaluation: 

06026 teachers measure their succe s by well-,behaved classes; 

O6O2I Teachers measure success by students appearing to understand the 
material; and 

06073 Teachers measure their success by students beginning work 
immediatSi. 

Results for other variables describing evaluatior strategies were less 
clear* The ^ollc^/ing wer'e associated with low student ratings of the 
teacher: - ^ 

06105 Teacher * s belief that high ^ades reinforce effort ; 
06016 Opinions that in evaluating past records, grades are more/^^S^able 

than achievement scores; 
07?^\ Reports of evaluation of subgroups within classes separately; and 
07345 Teachers work with counselor to get advice, background informa- 
tion, test data on students. 

Table 3.8 

Variables Related to English Student Attitudes 



\ 



Relationship with 

Variable Attitude 

Number Variable Inscription Main Interaction 

Evaluation Practices 

06002 V Teachers report high percentage of grades 

based on objective evidence + Hi + .'^o 0 

06003 Teache.-» report hi^h percentage of grades 

based cti subjective evidence - Hi " Lo 0 
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Table 3.8-Cont inued 



Variable 
Number 



Variable Description 



Evaluation Practices 

06026 Teachers measure their success by 
well-behaved classes 

06021 Teachers measure their success by students 
appearinj? to understand the material 

06023 Teachers measure their success by students 
beginning work immediately 

06105 Teachers agree that iTigh grades reinforce 
effort, making students work harder 

06016"^ In evaluating student's past record, 

teadhers^think grades are more valuable' 
'~ than achievement scores or more subjective 

data 



Relationship with 

Attitude 

Main Interaction 



07289 Teachers evaluate subgroups within class 
separately 

07345 Teachers work with' counselor to get advice, 

background information, test data on students 



Classroom Management 

^ Results with respect to .classroom management are shown in Table 3.9. 
r They allow us to make no simple two-word description of the kind of English 

teachers who were well-liked in our sample. Being strict at the beginning of 
the year and loosening up later (07114) wps a practice associated with posi- 
tive studeat ntticude. Two variables relating to posting of rules and con- 
sequences at the beginning of the year, however, resulted in contradictory 
indications (07118, 07120). Preference for fixed seating (07138) was associ- 
ated with positive ar-.titudes among high-ability classes, but no relationship 
was found for low-ability groups. 



Students appeared to respond negatively to teachers who were very con- 
cerned with maintaining formal teacher roles. Variable 07482, Teacher lists 
concept of appropriate teacher/student relationships as most important attri- 
bute iof effective junior high school teachers, and Variable 07245, Teacher 
believes that to establish credibility one must maintain teacher role, -were 
both associated with low student ratings of the teacher. 

Variables describing firm procedural rules for paper work and time limits 
for turning in work (07095, 07100, and 07103) were generally associated with 
positive student attitudes, but Variable 07104, Students must take tespon- 
sibilLty for seeing that work is made up, was related negatively to student 
ratings of the teacher. Teachers* reports of providing notes on different 
students for substitute teacliers (07143) was positively related to student 
ratings of the teacher, and teachers* mention of the limitations of substi- 
tutes (07144) was negatively related to student attitude. 

Variables with respect to discipline were even less coherent. Positive 
relationships with student attitudes were fdund for: 

07093 Class rules demanding mutual courtesy ; 

07152 Teachers*' opinions that discipline problems are due to laxity in 
ru las ; 

06005 Call outs in class are not a problem; and 

07240 Mention of fighting, destruction of nroperty as misbehaviors 
requiring discipline. 
Teachers* mention of lack of respect, consideration for teacher or other stu- 
dents as misbehavior requiring discipline (07238) was related to positive 
attitudes among high-ability classes, but not among low-ability classes. 

Negative relationships with student ratings of the teacher were found for 
the following variables: 




07239 Te;>c^-r opinion that constant talk is a misbehavior requiring dis- 
cipline; 

07235 Reports of use of a step-by-step process in handling disruptive 
students ; 

07090 Allowance of quiet talk during se^twork; 

07146 Reports of problems with students calling out answers; 

07231 Referring disruptive students to 9, counselor for conferences; and 

07233 Sending disruptive students to detention. 
Some of the findings seem almost contradictory (07239 and 07090, for example). 
Overall results shed little light on the relationship between student attti- 
tude and strar^gies teachers might use with inattentive, disruptive, or unco- 
operative students (071^0, 07195, 07198, 07U8, 07170, 0,172, 07173). 

Table 3.9 

Variables Related to English Student Attitudes 



Variable' 

Number Variable Description 

Classroom Management 

At beginning of year, teachers are strict, 

loosen up later + 

At beginning of year, teachers announce 

iTules and the consequences of breaking them - 

At beginning of year, teachers use informal 
approach, no formal presentation of rules 

Teachers believe personal development, peer 

relations favor fixed seating Hi + Lo 0 

Teachers list concept of appropriate 
teacher-student relationships as most 
important attribute of effective junior 
high teachers 



Relationship with 

. Attitude 
Main Interaction 



07114 
07118 
07120 
07138 
07482 
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Table 3.9-Conrinued 



Variable 
Number 



Variable Description 



Relationship with 

Attitude 
Main Interaction 



Classroom Management 



07245 Teachers believe that to establish 

credibility one must maintain teacher 
role; know subject; be correct in manner 

07095 Teachers have rules for turning in homework 
and seatwork 

07100 Teachers report procedural rules for paper work 

07103 Teachers set a time limit for turning in 

missed Work 

07104 Students must take responsibility for seeing 

that work is made up 

07143 Teachers provide notes on reliable and 

problem students for substitute teachers 

.07144 Teachers mention. limitations of substitutes; 
won't let them do some things 

07093 Class rules include expect mutual respect, 
courtesy 

07152 Teachers do not consider students calling 
out during class discussion a problem 

06005 Teachers believe that discipline problems 
are due to laxity in enforcing rules 

07240 Teachers mention roughhousing, fighting, 
throwing, destruction of property as 
misbehavior requiring discipline 

y 

07238 Teacher mentions lack of respect, 

consideration for teacher, other students 
as misbehavior requiring discipline 

07239 Teachers mention constant talk, 

interrupting, calling out as misbehavior 
requiring discipline 

07235 Teachers have step-by-step process for 
handling disruptive students 



Hi + Lo 0 



Hi + Lo 0 
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Table 6~.9-CoTit inued 



Variab le 
Number 



Variable Description 



Classroom Management 

— ■ ■ c 

07090 Class rules allow quiet talk during seatwork, 
but not disruption 

07146 Teachers report problems with students 
waving hands, calling CuC answers . 

Teachers were asked how they handled , 
disruptive students : 

07231 Teachers handle disruptive students by 

referring to counselor, conference with 
parent, counselor, student 

07233 Teachers handle disruptive students by- 
sending to detention 

07190 Teachers cope with students who refuse to 

work by nag, threaten^ fuss, keep at "them, 
praise 

07195 Teachers cope with students who refuse to 
work by setting up conferences with 
counselor and /or parents 

07198 Teachers cope with students who refuse to 

work by discussing problem with counse'lbr 
or other teachers . 

07148 Teachers respond to call outs by telling, 

them to raise hands, to stop, take turns. 

Teachers- were asked how they dealt with 
inattentive students: 

07170 • Telling them to pay attention; get to work 

07172 Discussing problem with the student 

07173 Seeking outside help: parent, counselor, 

office 



Relationship with 
Attitude • 
Main Interaction 



Hi - Lo 0 



Hi - Lo -f 



Hi - Lo 0 



Hi - Lo 0 
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Teaching Strategies ^' ^ 

Table 3.10 summarizes results for variables describing teaching 
strategies. Some teaching strategies clearly related to positive student 
attitude toward the teacher were peer tutoring (06083, 07399, 07404), role 
playing (07433), teachers* written comments on students' papers (06066), and 
teachers* going to students' desks during seatwork (07276). Reported high 
frequencies of class discussions (07256) and teachers' assumptions that stu- 
dents learn from others during class discussions or smal 1 group discussion 
(07257 and 06078) were both associated with low student ratings of the 
teacher. Teachers' citing of socialization as an advantage of class discus- 
sion (07262) and their citing of lack of total participation as a disadvantage 
of class discussloti (07264) weie both associated with positive scudent atti- 
tudes. Some of these findings suggest that well-liked teachers have realistic 
attitudes toward peer interactions in their classes. 

Spelling appeared to be an unpopular topic with students. Teachers' 
listing of spelling as an appropriate composition criterion (0741?) and 
teachers' reports that they concentrate on spelling and vocabulary (07291) 
were both related negatively to the student ratings of the teacher. Reports 
of reading aloud for drill and pronunciation practices (07414) were also 
unpopular. Reports of use of audio-visual aids for nonreaders (07396) vere 
related to positive attitudes. 

Several statistically significant variables relating ^o teaching strat- 
egies failed to rail into clearly mterpretable patterns: 07072, 07073, 
07112, 07156, 07164, 07307, 07317, 07398, 07419, and 07458. 
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Table 3.10 

Variables Related to English Student Attitudes 



Variable 
Number 



Variable Description 



Relationship with 

Attitude 
Main Interaction 



Teaching Strategies 



06083 
07399 
07404 

07433 
06066 
07276 
07256 
07257. 

06078 
07262 
07264 
07417 



Teachers agree that letting faster students 
help slower ones is a good strategy 

Teachers report the use of peer tutoring in 
their classes 

Teachers report disadvantage of peer 
tutoring: effectiveness is limited by 
tutor's skills and knowledge 

Teachers use acting, role playing, or, 
pantomime to communicate subject matter 

Teachers report using written comments on 
students* papers as motivation 

Teachers go to students during seatwork" most 
of the time; seldom stay at teacher's desk 

Teachers report high frequency of class 
discussions 

Teachers feel advantages of class 

discussions include students learn by 
hearing others; slower ones learn from 
brighter 

Teachers agree that small group discussions 
should be used because students learn 
from peer interaction 

Teachers feel advantages of class 

discussions include students establish 
identity, gain confidence 

Teachers feel disadvantages of class 
discussion include :;iany don't or won't 
participate 

Teachers lisu spelling as appropriate 
composition criteria u 
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Table 3. 10-Cont inued 



Variable 
Number 



Variable Description 



Relationship with 

Attitude 
Main Interaction 



Teaching Strategies 



07291 Teachers concentrate especially on spelling, 
vocabulary objectives 

07414 Teachers give following reason for reading 
aloud: as teaching tool; gives practice; 
student's learn pronunciation 

07396 For nonreaders, teachers use audio-visual 
aids 

07072 When presenting new material, teachers 

report use of private contacts; w6rk with 
students individually 

07073 When presenting new material, teachers 

report active student participation: take 
notes, work^ problems with teacher 

07112 Teachers* academic expectations differ for. 
different classes 



Hi 0 Lo - 
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07156 Teachers report dealing with students who 
never volunteer by leaving them alone 
especially if tired^ shy 

07164 Teachers deal. with students who never answer 
when called on by avoiding embarrassing 
student; put him at ease 

07303 Teachers concentrate on certain skills - 
' because important for other classes 
high school, college 

07317 Teachers assign less importance to certain 
objectives because memorizing not as 
important as understanding concepts 

07398 Teachers report some active strategy for 
remediating reading problems 

07419 Teachers list complete sentences, good 
sentence structure as appropriate 
composition criteria 



Hi 0 Lo - 



Hi - Lo + 



Hi - Lo + 
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' Table 3J.0-Continued 

Variable 

Number Variable Descriptio n 

Teaching Strategies 

074>8 Teachers adjust instructional practices in 

, response to differing class personalities, 
interest, attitudes,"~einotional~~needs but 
not in response to ability ievel 

differences Hi + Lo - 

Teacher Characteristics 

Table 3.11 summa^zes results fof teacher; characteristics and student 
attitudes. A number of the teachers' assumptions about gpod teaching were 
significantly related to student attitudes toward teachers in English classes. 
Well-liked teachers emphasized the importance of the ability to motivate, 
explain, and do remedial work (06053, 07481 , 06052). Teachers' agreement, that 
^practice makes perfect" sums up learning (06090) was also associated with 
high mean class student rating of the teacher. Teachers' agreement with the 
following statements was related to low student ratings of the teacher: 

06104 It is better to underexplain than overexplain; 

06077 Some students ask too many questions; 

06089 One should expect students to forget much that is told them; and 
07224 Good social relationship between students and teacher is important 

because students feel more comfortable , Receptive . 
Significant relationships with student attitude were found for two vari- 
ables describing teacher attitudes towards busing, v The opinion that busing 
^downgrades education and hurts capable kids (07238) was associated with nega- 
tive student attitude towards the teacher, but teachers' concern for bused 
students' angry feelings was associated with positive student affect (07332). 



Relationship with 

Attitude 

Main Interaction 
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Th e latt er concern suggests greater empathy and willingness to see the situ- 
ation from the students' point of view. Similar implications were suggested 
by results for two variables describing how teachers accounted for differences 
between their classes. Teachers who took into account the time of day and its 
effect on students (07438) were rated high by their students. Teachers who 
focused on ability levels of students (07441) were rated low. These findings 
may reflect greater student liking of teachers who are able to see things from 
the students' point of view. 

Teachers' level of gradiiate education (06108) and teachers' membership in 
the National Education Association (06114) were associated with I6w student 
ratings. No significant relationship was found, however, for teachers' total 

4 

years of teaching experience (06110) and oc^^dent attitude. 

Teachers were asked to name those things about which they felt teachers 
can do little. Teachers' mention of learning disabilities (07462) and of stu- 
* dent emotional problems or poor peer - relationships (07463) in reply to this 
^question were both associated with low student - ratings. Teachers who express^ 
ed a "can do" Attitude, saying that they can always try to do something about 
student problems (07469), were associated with Viigh student ratings of the 
teacher. ' \ / 

Some teapher characteristics were related to student attitudes among 
high-aBility classes, but not among low-ability classes. * Teachers who at^trib- 
uted lack of students' motivation to inappropriate materials (07180) and 
teachers who cited loss of student contact \s a disadvantage of having a stu- 

deat teacher (07360) were rated low by high-ability students. Teachers' 

( 

opinions that student teachers were time consuming and a lot of work (07358) 
wae negatively related to student attitude for both ability ^ levels . 
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Table 3.11 

Variables Related to English Student Attitudes 



Vkriab le 
Number 



Variable Description 



Teacher Characteristics 

06053 Teachers belieVe ability to tiotivate., 

. students to enjoy schoolwork is important 
to good teach ing 

07481 Teachers list good teaching skills, ability 
to explain, to pre'pans, motivate as nost 
important attribute of effective junior 
high teachers 

06052^ Teachers believe that the ability to do 
remedial work with slow learners is 
important to good teaching 

06090 Teachers agree that "practice makes perfect" 
sums up learning 

t 

06104 Teachers agree that it is better to err by 
underexplaining than by overexplaining 

06077 Teachers agree that some students ask too 
many questions ^ 

06089 Teachers agree that one should expect 

students to forget much that is told them 

07224 Teachers feel good social relationship 

between students and teachers important 
because students feel mote comfortable,* 
receptive 

07328 Teachers see as disadvantages of busing: 

downgrades education; hurts capable kids 

07332 Teachers see as * disadvantages to buying: 
' bused kids feel angry, resentful;' hold 
negative attitudes 



Relationship with 

Attitude 
Main Interaction 
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Table 3. 11-Continued 



Variab le 
Numb el: 



Variable Description 



Relationship with 

Attitude 
Main Interaction 



Teacher Characteristics 

»• 

c? • 

Teacl)ers were asked to describe the differences 
between the two classes in which we observed: 

07438 Teachers account for differences between* 
observed sections by time of day 

07441 Teachers account for differences between 

observed sections by extremes of ability 
within classes 

06108 Teachers' level of graduate education 

06114 Teachers' membership in N.E.A. 

061 10 Teachers' total years of teaching exp^erience 

07462 Teachers believe that they can dp little 

about learning disabilities, low IQ, 
' hyperactive, nonreaders, etc. 

07463 Teachers believe that they can do little 

about emotional problems, adolescence, 
poor peer relationships 

07469 Teachers believe that they can always try to 
do something about student problems; "can 
do" attitude 

07180 Teachers attribute lack of students' 

motivation to inappropriate, irrelevant 
materials ^ 

07360 Teachers mention as disadvantage of having a 
student teacher: teachers lose contact 
with students 

07358 Teachers ^mention as disadvantage to having a 
student teacher: student teachers are 
time consuming, a lot of work 



Hi - Lo 0 



Hi - Lo 0 
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Uninterpretable Findings 

The following variables were statistically significant, but were not 
interpretable or useful. Xn most cases, . these were "other/^ answers or 
"doesn't say" categories. Otfler variables were too isolated or too ambiguous 
to be meaningSul For the description of these variables, see Volumes II and 
III and Appendix A of this report: 06006, 07009 , =0/023', 07032, 07082, 07108, 
07145, 07158, 0718^, 07189, 07199, 07254, 07271, 07274, 07330, 07348, 07415, 
07437, and 07451-. = . . , 

OS - * 

^ Summary 

Results for questionnaire and interview data for English classes were 
less clear than those for math classes. Of the 184 significantly related 
variables a relatively small proportion were clearly meaningful and useful. . 
Others appeared .to have been chance finding or were ambiguous, isolated, or 
contradictory. Consideration of possible factors contributing to poor English 
results is included in chapter 4 of this report. 

Some generalizations were possible from the English class findings, how- 
ever. First, in terms of achievement, different relationships were found for 
high- and low--abjJity classes. Some teacher characteristics and self- 
reported teaching practices w^ich were effective with one ability groujS were 
not effective ''with the other. Second, student attitude toward English 
teachers was not; directly related to achievement gains in the clas s. C harge- 
teristics of academically effective teach6.rs were often very different from .f 
characteristics of well-liked ones. In general, academically ef feet ive^trftg- 
lish teachers presented themselves as preferring ' fair ly traditional, struc- 
tured class- environments and curricula. Well-liked teachers were somewhat 
less formal and traditional, more likely to say they favor use 'of peer tutor- 
ing, individualized instruction, role playing, and active, informal teaching' 



^ style- However, many of the student attitude fiidings were inconsistent or 
difficult to interpret, allowing few clear conclusions about well^liked 
English teachers- 
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CHAPTER 4 

SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION ^ 

This report presents relationships between variables measured by a 
teacher questionnaire and interview and two outcome measures of the Texas 
Junior High School Study. Chapter 1 described the background and inechodology 
of the study. In chapter 2 we presented the teacher quj^stionnaire and inter" 
view results with respect to math teachers. Chapter 3 presented the results 
for English teachers. In this chapter we will summarize and discuss the 
teacher quest ionnai re and interview data . In the first sect ion of the 
chapter, we will briefly review the methodology of the study as a whole. In 
the second ' sect ion, we will summarize and evaluate the questionnaire and 
interview results. 

background and Methodology 
The Texas Junior Hi^h School Study was conducted by the Correlates of 

Effective Teaching Progranl at The University of Texas Research and Development 

j 

Center for Teacher Educat|ion. The primary em'phasis of this study was the 

investigation of process-olitcome relationships in 136 junior high school math 

\ 

and English cl&.sses. Tti^e process-outcome results have been previously 

\ 

reported (Evcrtson et al., Ni^te 3). 

\ 

A total of 68 teachers (^9 English and 29 math) were observed in nine of 

.\ 

the 11 junior high schools iri^a large urban school district. Two sections 

were observed for each teacher. \ Two observers alternated visits to oach of 

\ 

these classes, for an average of\ 20 l--hour observations throughout the school 
year 1974-75. During their visits the observers collected both high- and 
low-inference data on classroom processes. At the end of the year, teachers 
responded to a questionnaire at^d participated in an interview focus- 
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ing on presage variables such as teachers' beliefs, expectations, assumptions 
about teaching, and self--reports of instructional practices. 

Two outcome measures were used in this stuay. The first was an achieve- 
ment test designed to reflect the subject matter taught in the observed class- 
rooms. Students' scores on the math and English subtests of the California 
Achievement Test given in the spring of the preceding school year were used to 
assess entering ability. The second outcome measure was Student Ratings of 
Teachers, completed by the students at the end of the school year. These two 
outcome measures enabled us to assess teaching effectiveness in both cognitive 
and affective terms. 

The class was used as the unit of analysis for reporting of all results. 
When data were collected for individual students, all of the available scores 
were averaged for each of the 136 classes. Tests of presage- and process- 
outcome relationships were conducted u. ing linear regression equations for 
each of the potentially predictive teacher or classroom variables. The equa- 
tions tested the degree of simple relationship of the variable tp achievement 
gain or student -ating,^ of teachers, and showed the degree ol the variable's 
interaction with initial rtudent ability. 

For a more extensive discussion of the background of this study, charac- 
teristics of the sample, or other reports using this data base, see chapter 1. 

Summary of Results 

Considered as a whole, the findings resulting from the teacher question- 
naire 5nd interview data were not consistently meaningful and useful. Inter- 
pretation of the 386 statistically significant variables was made very diffi- 
cult by contradictions, isolated findings, interactions with ability levels of 
classes, some ambiguous questions, and some even nwre ambiguous responses. 
While some limitations were inherent in the teacher self-report format, others 
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could be attributed to weaknesses ia the procedures and instruments used in 
j^athering and transforming the data* A number of questionnaire and interview 
questions ware poorly. chosen or ambiguously worded. In addition, in order to 
reduce lengthy teacher interviews to manageable units of information, inter^ 
view data v/ere subjected to several transformations. Information may have 
been lost or obscured as interviewers condensed teachers' responses to take 
notes (no tape recorders were used), or as responses were later analyzed and 
categorized to produce a response coding system for scoring these responses • 

Despite these recognized limitations, the questionnaire and interview 
study resulted in a number of clear findings. In this section we will sum- 
marize what our results have to say about the characteristics and self- 
reported teaching practices of "good" junior high school teachers, with 
respect to both students' achievement and students' attitudes toward teachers. 
First we will summarize the results for math teachers, then we will discuss 
the results for English teachers. We will also consider differences in the 
results with respect to ability levels of classes for both subject areas. 
Finally, we will assess the extent to which these presage findings couipare 
with and/or add to previously reported results obtained with the process 
measures in this study. 
Findings for Mathematics Teachers 

Linear regression analysis of the 598 questionnaire and interview vari" 
ables for math^ teachors resulted in 87 variables significantly related to math 
achievement and 115 variables significantly related to student attitudes 
toward teachers. There was a relatively high correspondence between res .Its 
with respect to the two product measures (achievement and student attitude) in 
the math classes. Presage variables associated with high achievement were 
never also associated with negative student attitudes tovard teachers in our 
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math sample: Teachers having high average gains in math achievement were also 
rated high in generalized likability by their students. A plausible Interpre- 
tation of this trend is that students recognize the goals of mathematics study 
and respond positively to those teachers who help them meet those goals. 

In general, results for both achievement and attitude measures indicated 
that succescful^math teachers are likely to voice commitments to a structured, 
whole-class, teacher- and textbook-centered approach. Results clearl) did not 
support the use of ability grouping, small group instruction, or peer tutor- 
ing. Results did support the use of a "no frills" program featuring regular 
textbooks and homework. Effective math teachers reported self-confidence and 
self-reliance with respect to classroom control and behavioral problems. They 
reported that they accept personal responsibility for management and disci- 
pline in their classes • They indicated that they communicate rules and clear 
expectations to their students, and that they enforce due dates for student 
work* 

Effective math teachers in our sample also reported they were self- 
reliant diagnostii^ians, and saw themselves as objective evaluators and grad- 
ers. They reported using teacher-made or commercial instruments to diagnose 
student laarning problems and progress. They did not favor reliance on sub- 
jective criteria or opinions of other teachers, counselors , ^or parents. 

Math teachers who indicated that they valued affective relationships with 
students, and teachers emphasized trust, caring, and affective objectives 
of teaching, were likely to be well-esteemed by their students. This general 
trend seemed reasonable but was not related to achievement results. Teachers' 
expressed willingness to work with counselors was also related to student 
liking of the teacher, but not particularly related to achievement. 

aERlC 



Effective teachers expressed rerlistic attitrdes and expectations about 
parents' roles. They said they did not rely on parents' tutoring students, 
and they said they viewed the most important parent role as that of providing 
a warm, supportive home atmosphere. 

Math teachers with more progress toward a graduate degree appeared to be 
less effective in producing achievenient gains among the:r students. Improp- 
erly placed or discontented professionals may see graduate study a way out 
of the classroom. At any rate, it appears to be associated with lessened com- 
mitment to or effectiveness in producing students' learning in math. 
Findings foi' English Teachexo 

Multiple-regression analysis of the questionnaire and interview variables 
for English teachers resulted in 73 variables significantly related to 
achievement in English classes, and iil variables significantly related to 
student liking of the teacher. In general, results for English classes w^ere 
harder to interpret than those fjr math classes. One reafou for this differ- 
ence is that in English classes, the protest (CAT) accounted for an extremely 
*>igh proportion (85%) of the variance on the posttest. Students' success on 
the achievement test appeared to depend nore on students' background than on 
learning in the English classroom. Perhaps this fact was not surprising con- 
sidering the wide range of e.itering ability of students in the study. Many of 
the students were not native English speakers. Another interpretation is thau 
our English achievement test may have failed to measure what was actually 
taught in nany classes. 

The English data were further complicated by the presence of a large num- 
ber of interaction effects, particularly with respect to achievement. Over 
half of the 73 variables significantly related to achievement were differen- 
tially related with respect to mean entering ability of classes. This pattern 
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of results itself has significance: Teacher characteristics or teaching prac- 
tices which appear to "work" with high-ability classes do not necessarily 
"work" for low-ability classes. Effective English instruction appears to vary 
more with ability levels of students, than does effective math instruction. 

Another generalization clear from the English data is that In English 
classes, liking .of the teacher does not seem to depend on academic success in 
the class. There appeared to be little correspondence between variables 
related to cogniti'^e and affective measures, A number of variables describing 
teachers * attitudes and pract ices showed clearly contrasting relat ionsh ips 
with achievement and student liking of the teacher. Such lack of corre- 
spondence may reflect confusion about the goals and purposes of English 
instruction, Cerr.ainly, English curriculum varies much nore than does math 
curriculum. There is often little consensus, even among teachers within a 
single school; a wide range of activities may be justified as legitimate parts 
of an English class. Students enjoy and respond positively to many activities 
and teachers, without respect to whether they help in passing standardized 
exams , 

Because of the lack of correspondence between cognitive and affective 
measures, we will describe "good" English teachers in terms of two separate 
categories: those that appear to effect achievement gains among their stu- 
dents and those that are well-liked by their students. In general, effective 
English teachers (in terms of achievement) are likely to express a fairly 
traditional orientation, *niey reported using a whole-class approach and' 
district-adopted textbooks. They said they stress punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion in student papers. ^They do noc report using very much peer tutoring, 
small class discussions, acting, or role-playing in their classes. They said 
they prefer structured classroom environments with assigned seating and rules 



against bringing food or gum to clasb They reported being fairly demanding 
with respect to students' pacing attention to instructions and making up 
missed work. Like effective math teachers, they reported that they stress the 
importance of objective evidence in testing and evaluation of students. They 
indicated a willingness to work with school counselors when necessary. 
Experience in teaching was positively related to achievement, especially among 
low-'ability students. 

The picture that our results gave us of well-liked English teachers was 
very different than 'that for teachers with high-achieving students. Well- 
liked teachers were somewhat less formal and traditional. They reported using 
some peer tutoring and role-playing in their classes, and they said they do 
not stress a lot of spelling activities and objectives. They saw th'eir role 
as teachers as very active. They said they were not very concerned with main- 
taining formal or "proper" teacher roles in the class. They reported they 
used some form of individualizing, with different assignments and expectations 
to cope with varying student ability in their cla ses. They stressed the use 
of objective criteria for evaluation, especially among high-ability classes. 
Progress towards a graduate degree was negatively related to student attitude 
toward teache-<5. 

Interactions With Ability Levels of Classes 
The number and nature of interactions with ability levels of classes were 
very different when results for math classes and. English classes were com- 
pared. As noted previously, teaching objectives and strategies of effective 
teachers appeared to vary more with ability levels of students in English 
classes than in math- classes. However, there were some interesting common- 
alities and contrasts. 
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Interactions with respect to the English data showed that when high- 
ability and low-ability classes were compared, effective teachers of low- 
ability classes were more likely to report the use of district-adopted text- 
books, peer tutoring, more relaxed classroom atmosphere, working with coun- 
selors, and a "team" faculty structure. One important pattern was that in 
low-ability classes, students appeared to benefit more from teachers' persis- 
tence in dealing with students who were nonpart ic ipants or nonworkers. This 
pattern was in direct contrast to results with math classes. In lower-ability 
math classes, variables describing persistent teacher pressure on nonworkers 
and nonparticipants were related to low achievement. In addition, in low- 
ability math classes reported high teacher expectations and high pressure 
situations were associated with negative student ratings of teachers. These 
trends may be related to the high incidence of "math anxiety" among lower- 
ability students. One* commonality between English and math interactions was 
the importance of reports of using district-adopted textbooks with students in 
lower-ability classes . 

Comparison of Presage-outcome Results with Process-outcome Results 

In general, results ol>t^ined for the questionnaire and interview data 
were consistent and supportive of those found with the process measures in the 
study (Evertson et al.. Note 3). This general consistency lends credence to 
the teacher self-reports of instructional practices in the questionnaire and 
interview. For example, both the process-product and presage-product results 
for math classes supported a whole-class approach, a structured, task-oi iented 
environment,^ and teachers who were active and dominant. In both sets of 
results, there was a relatively high correspondence between variables related 
to achievement and to student liking of the teacher in that classroom. Both 
sets of data indicated that in low-ability math classes, students liked and 



benefited from a more relaxed classroom atmosphere than in high-ability 
classes. 

Comparison of process-product and presage-product findings in English 
classes resulted in less clear patterns, but some overall consistency. Both 
sets of data suggested that effective English teachers used different patterniJ 
of teaching with high-ability versus low-ability classes. Both showed rela- 
tively little correspondence between cognitive and affective measures, with 
students liking teacher characteristics and teaching strategies not always 
associated with achievement gains. 

In comparing results achieved with the process measures and the presage 
measures J it became clear that the two approaches, well-used, are complemen- 
tary. The process-product approach yielded many specific findings not reli- 
ably investigated with the presage-product approach. On the other hand, the 
presage-product approach resulted in some significant patterns of findings not 
obvious from the process-product data. For example, significant results were 
obtained for a number of questionnaire and interview variables relating to 
teachers* attitudes 'toward and contacts with school counselors, other 

/ 

teachers, and parents of students. Process measures probably would provide 
little evidence concerning these areas. Process measures might also miss some 
aspects of teachers* strategies for coping with nonworkers - Another area in 
which significant patterns of results were found with the presage data and 
teacher self-reports was that of diagnosing learning problems, evaluating stu- 
dent progress, and grading. Some, but .not all, of the potentially important 
information in this area would be accessible by process instruments. Presage 
variables relating to such teacher characteristics as years of experience and 
graduate training, and teachers* attitudes toward their affective relation- 
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ships with students also contributed some information which would have been 
missed had only process measures been relied upon. 

On the other hand, a large number of the questionnaire and interview 
variables described teaching practices more accurately measured by the process 
approach: instructional organization, presentation and enforcement of rules, 
and the nature and number of teacher-s£udent interactions in class. Where 
discrepancies exist between process-product and presage-product findings for 
specific classroom practices, the process-product results are presumably n»re 
reliable. Some discrepancies might be expected and explained by lack of 
teacher awareness and/or objectivity in assessing classroom events. Results 
of this study, however, lend some support for confidence in the .general accu- 
racy of teacher self-reports. 

Implications for Teacher Research 

As discussed in chapter 1 of this report, a long history of educational 
research has proven that- research on presage and teacher self-report variables 
is an inadequate approach to the study of teaching. However, results obtained 
with the questionnaire and interview in this study, indicate that presage mea- 
sures may be used fruitfully in conjunction with other measures of classroom 
process. 

Taking into account re-sults reported herein, the following seven aspects 
of teach ing are recommended for further study with presage-product approaches 
and (where applicable) process-product strategies. Each area was selected for 
recommendation because it met two criteria: First, it was an aspect of teach^ 
ing for whi^h significant presage^product refat ionships^were found ^ith the 
questionnaire and interview in this study, and second, it encompasses teacher 
characteristics or teaching practicesi. not always easily assess>ed through 
direct observation. 
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1. T,e^cher contacts with and a ttitudes toward school counselors, princi- 
pals, other teachers in the school, and parents . Teachers* reliance on school 
counselors and on parents was significantly related to one or both of the pro- 
duct measures in both math and English c^lasses^- — The — significance of team 
faculty structures encouraging teacher-to-teacher cooperation appeared to vary 
with the ability level of classes. * Teachers' contact with principals was not 
investigated in this study, but probably^sKould have been. Information about 
all such teacher contacts would be dj^f^icult to obtain by direct observation. 

2 . Teachers' attitudes toy^rd and strategies for dealing with nonworkers 

and ncnpart icipants . A numt>er of variables related to this aspect of teaching 

♦ 

were significantly related to one or both of the' product measures in both math 
and English. In "^pth subject '^reas, ability levels of classes appeared to be 
a significant factor in thi-s respect. While some aspects of these teaching 
behav^o^s could be measured by classroom observation, others could not. 

3. Evaluating and graJing students and diagnosing learning problems . 
S^ignificant relationships were found for both math and English classes in tl\is 
a^ea. While some aspects of this teaching activity can be assessed through 
observation, others cannot. ' ^ 

4. Objectives of teaching and selection criteria . ^ Several related vari- 
ables were found to be significant in both math and English classes. In Eng- 
lish classes, variables related to composition criteria (reflections of teach- 
ing objectives) were found to be differentially significant according to 
entering ability of class. 

5. Curriculum materials used . Use of district-adopted textbooks 
appeared to be a ignificant factor in both math and English classes. This 
area of teaching is most easily investigated through teacher self-reports. 
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6. Teacher characteristics such as teaching experience and graduate 
education . Some interesting relationships were found for these two simple 
presage variables. The negative relationship found between teachers* level of 
graduate education and. achievement inmath classes, and between graduate edu- 
cation and students* liking of teachers in English classes^ bear further 
study. 

7. Preparation and att itude toward substitute teachers , ^•fhile the 

■ ^ f 

import of this aspect of teaching is not readily apparent, clear relationships 
were found between related variables in both achievement and student attitude 
in math classes, as well as student attitude in English classes. Teacher pre- 
paration for substitutes may be a gpod indicator of teachers* commitments to 
students* using time productively. It may also say something about teachers* 
attitudes toward their job. 
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